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New England Confers to Improve Merchandising 


Successful Executives Tell of Means for Maintaining Production of Goods that Will Sell Readily—Conference in 
Hartford Discusses New England Survey—Among the Speakers Were W. B. MacColl, Edwin Farnham 


Is a Prime Element—Research Encouraged 





Greene, E. V. Alley and Others—Fashion 


HARACTERIZING the report 
of the research committee on 


A cotton dress goods presented 


to the New England Confer- 


at Hartford late last week as 


ence 
constructive and helpful, William B. 
MacColl, president of the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
told the Council that there were some 
phases of it that might be interpreted 
correctly. Details of the survey as 
reported were given in these columns 
W eek. 

During his address, Mr. MacColl 
gave further information on some of 
the features of the report. More than 
<00,000,000 yards of piece goods were 
sold last year throughout the country, 
he declared, in discussing a section of 
the report which quoted retailers as 
saying the sale of piece goods had 
fallen off in New York largely be- 
cause women are rio longer sewing at 
home. Women in New York may not 
be sewing at home, he continued, but 
figures of pattern companies show the 
ontrary to be true in other parts of 
the nation. 

Sales of Dress Patterns 

“Last year 125,000,000 dress pat- 
terns were sold by pattern companies,” 
he went on. “Of these 87,500,000 were 
ior cotton. Assuming that the aver- 
we pattern is used twice and that 
each dress contains three yards, that 
makes the total sales of piece goods 
in the United States last year 525,- 
000,000 yards, 

“New England mills, generally 
speaking, are well equipped and effi- 
‘ently managed. The committee’s 
report states that an examination of 
the machinery schedule of one New 
England mill, which is said to be 
typical of several in its community, 
discloses the fact that the average age 
tall ~achinery in the plant is 23% 
years. ‘)f course, as the report shows, 
many mills in New England have 
revamped their equipment as often as 
investi ation showed it to be war- 
ranted 

influencing Fashion 

“Anvher section of the report 
ormnge rth an idea which is exactly 
“Hat c ‘ton manufacturers would give 

uch be able to do. This section 
tells us hat it is thought by the retail- 
ors manufacturers’ concerted 
ettort 


uld influence fashion so as to 


increase the yardage of women’s 
dresses. But who is there who can 
tell women what’ they shall wear and 
how much? No amount of concerted 
action, we fear, will add an inch to 
women’s dresses for style as we are 
all aware has become international. 
The same sort of dresses are to be 
seen in New York, San Francisco, 
Paris, London, Buenos Aires, etc. 


Why Vogues Wane 

“According to some retailers the 
trade in -ginghams, one of the most 
practical and serviceable of cottons for 
women’s and children’s wear, fell off 
because the dyes were not fast. It is 
also said in the report that imported 
goods in 1920 and 1921 were chiefly 
responsible for this condition. How- 
ever, the domestic ginghams made 
were some of the most beautiful and 
practical ever produced, but the style 
trend changed and ginghams lost their 
popularity because they were not the 
mode. 

“Speaking of styles many of our 
New England mills selling finished 
merchandise have created style bu- 
reaus or employ style experts who 
study the trend of fashion both at 
home and abroad. Of course it is im- 
possible for all of the mills to do this, 
as some of the mills are too small to 
finance such activities successfully. 
Then again a large number of our 
mills sell to converters instead of di- 
rect. If they attempted to maintain 
their own sales organizations, as a 
number of the larger corporations do, 
there would be thousands or more 
salesmen on the road and the cost 
would be prohibitive in many cases.” 


Work of Cotton-Textile Institute 


In conclusion Mr. MacColl told of 
the work being done by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute and pointed to that 
organization as evidence of the spirit 
of cooperation which is now being 
shown in the industry. He referred 
to the spontaneous action on the part 
of certain manufacturers of materials 
used by cotton mills, such as starch, 
cement, etc., to abandon the use of 
bags of materials other than cotton, 
and in putting up their products in 
cotton bags. He said that it has been 
suggested that cotton alone be used 
for baling of raw cotton instead of 
materials now used. The substitution, 
he declared, would merely indicate 


possibilities of the utilization of cot- 
ton to give outlets for our products. 


Market Research Needed 

The spread of applied research in 
marketing is the outstanding need for 
the maintenanec of stable conditions 
in industry and commerce at present, 
Julius Klein, director of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
stated in an address before the New 
England Council at its annual meet- 
ing in Hartford, Nov. 19. Almost 
every analysis of the life-cycles of 
typical trades and industries, said Dr. 
Klein, brings out clearly that the 
major of mortality is not 
among the “commonly accepted ali- 
bis for 
discriminatory 
cessible 
the lack 
selling. 

Dr. Klein asserted that there are 
still many old industrial areas which 
are still suffering from “too much 
Aunt Sarah,” the good lady who in- 


cause 


failure’—excessive 
freight 

materials, 

intelligent 


wages, 
rates, inac- 
etc.—but in 
buying and 


raw 
of 


herited a shoe factory, and saw no 
reason, since “Uncle Ezra” its long 
deceased founder, had made money 
producing high button shoes, why the 
experience and equipment accumu- 
lated in turning out that antiquated 
specialty should be abandoned for a 
new line. 


“It may be frankly doubted whether 
experience really is the best teacher 
in the field of commerce and indus- 
try” said Dr. Klein, “if we take ex- 
perience to mean the accumulation of 
tradition and a devout to 
past practices. It may seem heresy 
to suggest it but there are times when 
over-confidence in past methods and 
trade processes is well 
astrous.” 

The survey of New England trade 
now being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is revealing num- 
erous instances widespread, al- 
most frantic efforts on the part of in- 
dividual firms to gain national mar- 
kets. The results in most he 
said, were filled order books, but by 
no means filled company coffers, re- 
vealing an evident need for far- 
sighted sales planning based on sound 
marketing research. An example of 
the failure to weigh carefully distri- 
bution costs and the location and pro- 
portion of customers in a textile firm 
in central Massachusetts, said Dr. 
Klein, which was discovered distribu- 
ting its output blindly through a 
small selling agency in New York, 
even though merchants in its immedi- 
ate vicinity were prepared to take 
over a considerable proportion of the 
output direct from the mill, thereby 
effecting material savings in shipping 
costs, commissions, ete. 


adherence 


nigh dis- 


of 


cases, 


Truth About the Textile Industry 


By Edwin Farnham Greene* 


T was Mark Twain, I believe, who 

said, “We hear a lot of people 
complaining about the weather, but 
nobody seems to do anything about 
it.” 

That sort of comment is applicable 
to the textile industry. We hear a 


lot of people complaining about 
something wrong with the industry 
and asking, “Isn't anybody doing 


something about it?” 

In the first place, is there anything 
really wrong with the textile indus- 
try? In spite of gloomy forebodings 
and pessimistic utterances the indus- 
try, like the weather, is always going 


to be with us. Food, clothing and 
shelter are the three essentials of 
existence. A large part of the pro- 





*Treasurer Pacific Mills. 


ducts of the textile industry there- 
fore are vital necessities in daily life. 
They provide cloth that the human 
race must have. Many other products 
of the industry are needed to make 
mankind’s shelter both comfortable 
and attractive. It is needless to worry 
then about whether the textile indus- 
try has a future. 


Industry’s Future 

Let us consider what is being done 
to make the most of the future. 
Answering the question “Isn’t some- 
body doing something about it?” I 
can speak for one of the largest units 
of the industry—Pacific Mills. Our 
mills are the world’s largest produc- 
ers of printed cotton cloths and of 
women’s worsted dress goods. First 
permit me to locate Pacific Mills for 
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you. The entire worsted department 
of Pacific Mills is 
rence close to the great wool market 
and the market in 
The wool manufacturing 


located in Law 


in Boston 
New York 


industry ot the 


goods 

country is confined 
almost exclusively to the northeastern 
States, with Massachusetts in the lead 


lab« iT 
and 


where there is an abundance of 
skilled in 
its products. 

A great deal is heard about North 
versus South in the textile industry. 
Pacific has cotton mills and a finish- 
ing plant both in the North and the 
South. The South competes with the 
North in spinning and weaving but 
is not as large a factor in the finish- 
ing of The products 
of Pacific finished 


the handling of wool 


cotton goods. 
Mills are all 
fabrics 

In its cotton finishing plants Pacific 
Mills cotton cloth representing 
the product of a million and a half 


uses 


spindles. The sources of Pacific Mills 
gray cloths are, Pacific Mills—South, 
234,000 spindles; Pacific Mills — 


North, 331,000 spindles, purchased in 
the open market, product of approxi 
mately 935,000 spindles. These hgures 
show the strategic position of Pacific 


Mills to produce or purchase cloth in 


whatever section economy dictates 
Our mills in the South are located 

in the cotton region in South Caro 

lina. Our mills in New [England are 


close to the centers ot greatest dis 


tribution and produce the printed 
good and other cloths that require 
stvling and the highly skilled work 
manship for which New England 


operatives are lamous 


Program of Research 


frequently hear the question, 


We 


Is the textile industry as progressive 


as other great industries 7’ ne ot 
the best indications of an industry's 
progressiveness is its hunger aitter 
fundamental tacts Vhat hunger = 1s 
expressed in research work, and re 


search in industry is the stepping 


What 


and applied science have done to ad 


stone to real progress research 


vance the steel and oil industries 
a well known story. 

As spokesman for Pacific Mills 1 
can assure you that research and 


applied science are doing for the tex 
tile industry what should be and will 
in time be an equally familiar story 
Pacific Mills program of re- 
search that with the raw cot- 
ton and goes into every major activ- 
ity of the company right up to the 
sale of the finished products. 


has a 
starts 


It is organized and continuous re- 
search and it begins with the raw 
material because an assured steady 
delivery of uniformly good raw cot- 
ton and 


mills. 


smooth weaving 
the 


flow of 


promotes 
processing in 
lo insure that 
best suited to its 
made its 


company’s 
the 
Pacific 


cotton 
Mills 
survey of the cotton 
region, has direct contacts there and 
its own shipping agency in Memphis 
Better understandings on both sides 
have been 


needs 


own 


an incidental result. 

In Boston there is a plant that is 
the only one of its kind in existence 
It is a miniature cotton mill mechan 
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ically equipped for duplicating the 
operations of the large mills. Experi- 
ments are made there to improve 
mechanical processing of cotton. 
Connected with that mill is a unique 
laboratory. Its equipment includes 
instruments invented there and found 
One of them tests the 
evenness of yarn by making it photo- 
graph its own imperfections. An accu- 
rate test like that assures the kind of 
yarn that will produce evenly woven 
cloth. And that kind of cloth prints 


nowhere else. 


better, finishes better and will give 
superior wear. 
A volume could be written about 


the research work conducted in that 
laboratory and the experimental work 
of the little mill. Results of great 
practical value have been accom- 
plished and have contributed progres- 
sive and methods to textile 
manufacturing. This research insti- 
tution was established by Pacific Mills 
and affiliated interests. 

What Pacific is doing in research 
related to raw materials and 
mechanical processes has its counter- 
part in connection with chemical and 
finishing processes. The company is 
not content in any of its operations 
to be 


ideas 


work 


influenced by 


the one hand or the habits of bygone 


pure theory on 


generations on the other. It is con- 
stantly seeking first to know why, 
then to know how, and _ finally to 


apply gained knowledge to 
purposes \t its print 
the chemical 
department is organized so that the 
four de 
time to 


its newly 
practical 
works, for example, 
in charge of the 
have 


chemists 


partments sufficient 


engage in new and_= original re 


searches 


Mechanical Improvement 
Nor 


does the company remain sat 


ished that the present machinery, 
modern though it be, is the final 
word in. efficiency Pacific conducts 
research along mechanical lines for 


the purpose of improving equipment 


and developing new devices Some 


devices now being developed show 
promise of effecting further consider 
able savings. 

Control of production in the vart- 
ous processing stages is a subject to 
which Pacific Mills gives close atten 
tion. We have a planning department 
through which are plotted 
against capacity and are kept in sight 
and on schedule all the way through 
the plants. And in plant operation, a 
more intelligent use of man power 
and an improved position for opera 
tives are constantly kept in view. 

Cotton — mills’ 


orders 


operatives are 
machine tenders. They work when 
threads break. Hence the road to 


more looms per weaver, which means 
higher wages but lower costs, is via 
threads from the spinning 
frames and so on back through the 
earlier technical re- 
search Pacific Mills has succeeded in 
improving the threads and thus in- 
creasing the machines per operative 
four-fold. 


evener 


processes. By 


in some cases, 


Economy and Quality 


Not only have costs gone down 


while wages have gone up but better 


thread has resulted in better cloth. 
Thus an interesting corollary of 
economy has proved to be improved 
quality. 

It is one thing to manufacture 
goods but the important thing, par- 
ticularly in the textile industry, is to 
manufacture the right kind of goods. 
Because of a change in trade policy 
which seems to have made hand-to- 
mouth buying a more or less perman- 
ent habit, and also because of the 
rapidity with which styles change, the 
most careful consideration must be 
given to the kinds of cloth to be pro- 
duced and to the patterns and designs. 

Once it was possible for a mill to 
gauge the popular preference in pat- 
terns through the orders coming in 
from trade customers. Hand-to-mouth 
buying has made it no longer possible 
to use orders as a guide. So we 
have departed from that custom and 
established our style bureau. 
This bureau makes its own researches 
into style tendencies. Our style ex- 
perts periodically visit the foreign 
sources of the new modes, and fore- 
hand knowledge of the trends is 
obtained which enables the company 
to take initiative.in designs and _ pat- 
terns, confident that its 


own 


goods will 
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reflect the latest innovatio: 
fashion. 
Pacific Mills, in consequence 
a position to reverse the ol 
cedure. Instead of awaiting ad ne 
orders to obtain an indication 
patterns that are in demand, 
first hand information and can 
service in advising the trade co: 
ing the best designs to be stoc! 
Marketing of goods presents 
problems. Progressive companic — r¢ 
cognize that to sell well is as in) ort- 


ant today as to manufacture vel] 


Pacific Mills conducts merchan:! <ing 
and marketing research. Wit! the 
aid of men trained in solving: the 
knotty problems of distribution ¢ js 
studying and developing new pv cies 
so that its marketing work wi! be 
conducted along the most milern 
lines, 

Pacific Mills uses, each vear. the 


cotton product of more than 2 Wn 


acres and the wool clip of lost 
2,500,c00 sheep. We produce 80 
miles of finished cloths every day 


When an enterprise of that magni 
tude takes the position I have pictured 
to you, can it be truly said that there 
is no progressiveness in the textile 
industry ? 


Ipswich Made Bewitching 
By Ernest V. Alley* 


N! ) branch of the textile business has 
undergone more changes during 
the last ten years than the hosiery 
business. We have seen a complete 


change in the materials, construction 


and finishing of hosiery for men, 
women and children. We have 
seen a radical re-alignment of 
the methods of selling hosiery. The 


industry as it stands today would be 
a total almost 
who 


stranger to man 
left it ten and who 
might come back to it now to pick up 
the threads which he had dropped. 

We have 


and 


any 


years ago 


gone from cotton to silk 

We have gone from 
black and a few plain colors to al- 
most every shade in the rainbow. 
We have followed the feminine skirt 
on its climb from the street level to 
the knee, advancing the silk, inch by 
inch, along the increasingly exposed 
feminine stocking. We have gone 
from the more or less settled method 
of distribution that prevailed for gen- 
erations, to a most complex variety 
of distribution methods. All of these 
changes have been crowded into a 
span of years that is ordinarily con- 
sidered a reasonable period for the 
testing of one or two major business 
policies. 


rayon. 


Now it takes a considerable amount 
of mental agility and vision to keep 
abreast of such things and to make 
each new idea a_ stimulating ad- 
vantage rather than a new hazard. 
This is what the Ipswich Mills have 
done, with results that many of you 
know about already. 

I am not going to stuff you. with 
Statistical details of the Ipswich pro- 

* Of Barrows, 


Richardson & Alley, Boston 


Paper read at Hartford meeting of New Eng- 


land 


Council. 


gram because it is impossible t 
that program as a formula that « 
applied 8 any other business. 
principle emploved is the im] 
thing and that is something that 
one can use. 
Plant Reorganization 

When the style pendulum swung 
sharply away from cotton. stoc! 
the Ipswich Mills were not in an et 
viable position. 
cotton stockings were on 
Knitting machines were set f 
production of. cotton stockings: e1 
ployes were knit  cott 
stockings. 


Large inventories 


trained to 


To meet this situation, prompt 
tion was the order of the day. 

First, an able, experienced textil 
executive was called in, Mr. Russe 
H. Leonard, and in characterist 
fashion Mr. Leonard proceeded 
probe to the root of things. Cor 
vinced that new merchandise must | 
manufactured and new selling policie: 
supported, he started in to put the 
mills in order. <A large part of th 
old machinery was rebuilt with th 
latest attachments; the raw 
sources were carefully studied to 1! 
sure a dependable supply of pw 
silk, rayon and fine cotton yarns 

Expensive and extensive alteratiom 


materia 


were made in the Ipswich dye hous 

and the most modern equipment 

stalled to meet the demands ot t 
} 


wide range of delicate colors whi 
must be absolutely fast. Wh! 
these changes were going on 
mill, an equally important work We 
being carried on by the sales depart 


ilar 


ment and new advertising councill0 
The Styling Program 

style 

mills by a cit 


Heretofore informati 


reached the 


were 


host 


cent) 
fron 
thor 
\\ 
rectl 
the | 
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com] 
enco 
M 
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roue. The selling house received its 
information on style from the jobber, 
whe in turn largely depended on the 
ret: ler and small stores, who in turn 
followed the lead of the large de- 
par'ment stores. 

l. a season of rapid style changes, 
this roundabout method was obviously 
sure to be too slow to be effective. 

\ survey of 50 leading depart- 
ment stores in 20 cities resulted in an 
up-to-date picture of the kinds and 
styles of hosiery then being sold and 
ictual samples were brought back 
from stores visited. 

\\ith these samples as guides, the 
new Ipswich stylers and designers 
were able to bring out new lines that 
combined the successful points of 
best selling hosiery on the market. 
The head styler made a trip to the 
fashion centers of Europe to see what 
new colors the coming style season 
would paint on women’s dresses and 
Regular trips to Paris, 
London, Vienna and the style centers 
of America are now a source of di- 
rect style information on which the 


shoes. 


Ipswich Mills base their designs. 
Witch Becomes Bewitching 
New boxes, labels and wrappers 


were designed to dress up the new 
hosiery so that the utmost advantage 
of window and counter display could 
be assured. 

In designing new labels, the 
century-old flying witch was changed 
from the terrible old woman to a 
thoroughly bewitching young witch. 

With remodeled plants and_ cor- 
rectly styled lines of silk and rayon, 
the Ipswich Mills were ready to mar- 
ket their product. But here again, 
completely changed conditions were 
encountered. 


Meets Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
With an active range of 30 styles, 
25 colors and § sizes in each number, 
it was imposible and impractical to 
get large orders months in advance. 
Both jobber and retailer must be sup- 
plied with the latest colors and with 
small stocks throughout the country, 
prompt delivery was necessary. 

lhe answer to this was the Ipswich 
Service Stock, out of which orders 
could be sent to any part of the coun- 
try at short notice. 

The. new sales policy also had to 
take into account the new buying 


policies of the large department 
stores, syndicates of department 
stores and chain stores. Experienced 
salesmen were added to the selling 


force and a plan mapped out that se- 


cure! distribution in 500 department 
Stores in one year. 

Jobbing conditions were carefully 
stuced and arrangements made in 
eve section of the country with 


eacng jobbers to act as distributors 

tor ‘he Ipswich lines. 

s new method of selling brought 
Ipswich Mills the advantages 

of lower cost in distribution. It made 

Poss le a constant supply of the latest 


corr-ctly styled hosiery, flowing di- 
rect from the mills to jobbers and 
retailers. It answered the question of 


quic: turnover for the distributor and 
msured correct styling for the mill. 
Yu may recall that I said that the 
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advertising counsel was given the 
task of helping the sales department 
to gather the data on which selling 
plans and styling methods were to be 
formulated. We had the _ further 
responsibility of planning an adver- 
tising campaign that would assure the 
mills of dealer support in the resale of 
the product. Careful analysis showed 
that the public thought of Ipswich 
stockings as a medium grade of cotton 
hosiery. It was necessary to build a 
style reputation for the new Ipswich 
lines. A survey of the market indi- 
cated that a large and increasing patt 
of the business in women’s hosiery 
was on full-fashioned grades and an 
other large percentage of the total 
in seamless or circular knit stockings 
at about $1.00 a pair. We decided 
to go after the $1.00 market. Full 
pages in colors were published in the 
leading women’s magazines and in 
other publications of wide public in- 
fluence. The appearance of the ad- 
vertisements and the tone of the text 
matter were carefully designed for 
the purpose of reflecting the quality 
of the new Ipswich product. 

When all this started, the 
Ipswich Mills had been in business for 
than 


was 


more 100 years. Their own 
brand was placed on 30% of their 
production. Less than three years 


after the new plan was put into effect, 
the Ipswich trade mark is on 90% of 
the goods produced. Sales are larger. 
The standard of quality is higher. 
The business is a leading factor in 
the hosiery market. 


A Result of Co-ordinated Effort 
"This is the simple story of a New 
England achievement. There is ncth- 
ing spectacular or miraculous about 
it. It was not an inspired plan. It 
was done in about the same way that 
New Englanders have been meeting 
difficult situations since the first New 
England pioneer cleared away a few 
feet of brush for a cabin 
New England forest. But there is a 
valuable iesson to be taken from it 
which can be applied to almost any 
other specific problem. 

First, let me say that we have been 
told for many years that our selling 
methods are antiquated and that we 
need to become the kind of advertisers 
that cluster thickly in other parts of 
the United States. I would be false 
to my convictions as an advertising 
man and as a believer in modern sell- 
ing methods if I did not declare here 
and now that advertising and selling 
have done their part in the Ipswich 
program. But advertising and sell- 
ing have not been taxed with the re- 
sponsibilities that belong to the de- 
signing staff and to the manufactur 
ing department. The Ipswich Mills 
turned their face toward success by 
first recognizing and understanding 
the market conditions which they were 
confronted with. Having done this, 
they had the courage to take the 
proper steps in the design and manu- 
facture of their product. Having 
done this, they had the energy to tell 
the trade and the consumer about it, 
through the printed word and the mau 
on the road. 


site in a 
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Heat Transmission of Fabrics 





Further Research Follows That Which Was Lost in a Cotton 


Versus Wool 
By Irvin 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIENTIFIC research in the heat 
transmission of fabrics presents a 
unique opportunity, not yet exploited, 
for improving fabric structure. The 
Bureau of Standards has definitely es- 
tablished the procedure to be followed 
in such research but, so far as known 
to the Bureau, no textile manufac- 
turer has taken any interest in apply- 
ing its methods. Realizing that the 
bodily comfort engendered by a fabric 
is ofttimes as important a factor as 
wear resistance, the Bureau did some 
pioneer work in the measurement of 
heat insulation two years ago, btt its 
significance was obscured in a con- 
troversy on whether cotton is warmer 
than wool. 


A Practical Research 

Perhaps theorizing does not appeal 
to the mill man, but the fact remains 
that experimentation in heat trans- 
mission is capable of producing re- 
sults of great practical value. The 
Bureau’s established that 
heat transmission of a fabric is gov- 
erned primarily by the arrangement 
of the fiber, indicating that 
perimental variations in structure 
might produce new weaves of com- 
mercial The thread count, the 
size and’ twist of the yarn and the 
number of nappings are among the 
factors which have a bearing on the 
thermal resistance, that is the warmth 
of a fabric. Little has actually been 
done, however, to determine what ef- 
fects structural changes produce on 
the heat-insulating values of fabrics. 

“Oven tested” is a description ap- 
plied to a widely advertised brand of 
flour. The same might be applied with 
almost equal force to a fabric. It 
sounds like sales talk, but in it there 
is a germ of amazing fertility: It 
remains for some enterprising manu- 
facturer to follow through and de- 
velop fabrics of definite thermal re- 
sistance for seasonal wear. C. W. 
Schoffstal, chief of the Textile Sec- 
tion of the Bureau, says that by scien- 
tific measurement of heat transmission 
it is possible to develop fabrics. 
through structural changes, that will 
have a pre-determined heat insulating 
value. It was this that the Bureau 
had in mind when it undertook to de- 
vise methods of measuring heat insula- 
tion and in contriving apparatus for 
extending the usefulness of this type 
of fabric tests. 

Heat insulating fabrics possess that 
property primarily by virtue of the 
enmeshed air spaces, dry air being 
among the best insulators. The heat 
insulating value of a fabric varies 
with the number and size of these air 
cavities and with the freedom of air 


research 


ex- 


use. 


communication between them. The 
air space varies with density and 
weave of the fabric and with each 


subsequent manufacturing operation, 
such as napping, fulling, etc.,-and also 


Controversy 
D. Foos 


with wear and laundering. Napping 
a fabric increases its thickness with- 
out changing its weight appreciably, 
and must, therefore, increase the num 
ber or the size of the air cavities, ac- 
tually both. Laundering and wear 
may have the opposite effect. Of two 
fabrics equally good as to heat insula- 
tion, that one is more desirable which 
is more permeable to air and wate 
vapor, in that it facilitates ventilation 
and the escape of evaporated mois- 
ture. Along with thermal resistance, 
therefore, it is desirable to know the 
permeability of the fabric to both air 
and water vapor. 
Conduction and Convection 

It is necessary to recognize that 
fabrics transmit heat in part by con- 
duction of the themselves, in 
part by convection of the enmeshed 
air, in part by the passage of the 
evaporated moisture from the body, 
and in part by radiation. To be ade- 
quate, therefore, a test should meas 
ure the rate of escape of heat in these 
combined ways from a warm body on 
the one side through the 
free air 


fibers 


fabric to 
on the other side, and this 
under variations met with in service. 
It is the method for making this test 
that has been-developed at the Bureau 
of Standards in the belief that it 
would be useful to those interested in 
textile research. 

The test has been separated into 
three independent parts: (1) ‘The 
rate of escape of heat through the 
specimen under definite temperature 
conditions into still air having a pre- 
scribed humidity (“conditioned air’’) ; 
(2) the rate of flow of conditioned air 
through the specimen under definite 
pressure difference and at a definite 
temperature; and (3) the rate of es- 
cape of saturated water vapor through 
the specimen from water maintained 
at 100° F. (blood heat) to conditioned 
still air outside. Detailed specifica- 
tions for the construction and opera- 
tion of. the apparatus which have 
proved satisfactory for this test also 
have been supplied by the Bureau. 
The Bureau’s apparatus is now on ex- 
hibition at the Sesquicentennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia. 

The Textile Section originally in- 
tended to pursue further studies look- 
ing toward the construction of fabrics 
to give a pre-determined heat insula- 
tion value, but was discouraged by the 
mistaken discussion which followed 
publication in 1924 of its paper on the 
measurement of heat insulation. Er- 
roneous versions of this report still 
are circulating in the press. 

The Bureau would like to see the 
textile industry undertake further re- 
search on the heat transmission of 
fabrics, believing that it is a field 
which would be productive of com- 
mercially valuable results, but it does 
intend to precipitate further discus- 
sion of the “cotton versus wool” char- 
acter. 
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General View of Annual Banquet and Meeting of Greenville (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce 


Some of the Costumes Worn by Greenville Women’s A Group of Effective Costumes in the Business Girls’ Greenville High School Students Who Served at 
College Girls at Chamber of Commerce Banquet Club Group Banquet in Costumes of their Own Making 








\nnual Banquet of Chamber 
i —Style Show 
; | 
im ROBABLY every one of the 

1200 citizens of Greenville, 
S. C., who attended the an- 
nual dinner of the Chamber 


oi Commerce last Friday knew the 
civic slogan: “The Textile Center of 
the South.” But probably not one of 


eee 


' 





A. Foster McKissick, Elected President 
of Greenville (S. C.) Chamber of Com- 








merce 

the diners—or of the hundreds of 
spectators in the balcony—ever had 
its significance more — effectively 
brought home than at that meeting. 
Ot the manifold phases of life in the 





city, portrayed by the pageant ‘This 

is Greenville,” the textile development 

received the greatest emphasis. 
roughout the dinner, its import- 
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A Group of Distinctive 


Greenville’s Textiles Featured at Meeting 


of Commerce Tends to Intensify Public Consciousness of 
and Contest, in Which Costumes of Greenville Fabrics 
Outstanding Phase of Pageant 
By Douglas G. Woolf 


ance was in the foreground. The president of the Camperdown Mills; 
180 young ladies, students at local C. B. Martin, realtor; G. Furman 
schools, who served the annual dinner Norris, textile selling agent; L. H. 
of the Chamber, were clothed in cos- Stringer, banker; Fred W. Symmes, 
tumes made by themselves from cloth president of the Nuckasee Mig. Co., 
produced: in Greenville mills. In addi- and of the Piedmont Plush Mills, 
tion, one of the principal scenes of Inc.; John T. Woodside, president of 


the pageant itself was a style show the Woodside Cotton Mills Co, 


in which these costumes were dis Its Broad Significance 

played. Finally, the awarding of From many standpoints this year’s 
prizes for the most distinctive gowns annual meeting was an_ interesting 
heightened community interest in one. In the first place, the mere 
this phase of the meeting. mechanics of serving 1200 people in 


In fact, it was very largely a textile Textile Hall is worthy of comment 


meeting. Both the retiring president, Then too it was a speechless banquet 
W. E. Beattie, and the newly elected particularly worth emphasis since 
executive, A. Foster McKissick, are it was also a dry one. Finally, its 
prominent in the cotton manufactur- pageant “This is Greenville’ was a 


ing industry. Mr. Beattie, prior to remarkably conceived and executed 
his retirement a few years ago from portrayal of the factors in Green 
active life, was president of the Vic- ville’s “yesterday” and “today” which 






Importance of This Industry 
Enter, Proves 


appiness and prosperity of so many 


ot 


its citizens 

Mills Which Gave Cloth 
th 
the 


others 


Che clo used in the costumes 
table cap- 
was donated by the 


Victor-Monaghan 


worn by Waitresses, 


tains and 


mills: 


following 





tor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, and is have made it one of the leading citi¢ 

a past-president of the American Cot- of the Sout Into this pageant 

ton Manufacturers Association. Mr. went the brains and energy of pra 

McKissick was formerly president of tically every organization in the city 

the Grendel Mills, Greenwood, Sf It represented the cooperative effort 

and is now one of the principal own- of school children, college girls, \ 

ers of the Alice Mills, Easley, S. ( Mm: & \.. Boy and Girl Scouts Ww, Kasei: een eae ad 

although not now actively engaged in American Red Cross, Salvation Army, Pile (S. C) Fd ae of ae 

its management. The rest of the new churches, musical organizations, etc merce 

slate is also considerably textile in But, to the writer, this “selling” o1 : - oe 

nature, as the following list indicates: a city to itself was particularly siz Co., Brandon Mais, Judson ae 
First vice-president, W. H. Keith, nificant in its textile phase. Green- Dunean Mills, Piedmont Mfg. Co 

merchant and member of State Legis- ville produces $40,000,000 worth of Southern Worsted Corp Wood de 

lature. Second vice-president, George textile fabrics annually. Its 25 textile “Oton Mills Co., Union Bleachery 

Wrigley, of J. E. Sirrine & Co., mill plants, with a capital of over $27,000, Repub ic ( otton Mills, F. W.. Poe 

engineers. Directors: W. E. Beattie, ooo, make $500 different patterns of Mtg. Co., Mills Mill, \merican 7 

retired cotton manufacturer; E. M. cloth. Consequently the awakening ™™8 Co. Camperdown Mills, and 

Blythe, attorney and counsel for the and maintenance of a textile con- OUthern Bleacher) 

city; Frank P. Gaines, professor of sciousness in the city seems of vital Prize Winners 

English at Furman University; E. A. importance since upon the successful Che fabrics which went into the 


Gilfillin, financier; Allen J. Graham, 


operation of those plants depends the 


Costumes of Cotton Displayed at Annual Banquet of Greenville Chamber of Commerce 


(Continued on page 67) 











‘oolen and Worsted Overseers Meet in Bostor 


National Association Holds Its 43rd Annual Meeting Electing Ralph Dunford as President—Secretary Davidson « 
Beneficiary Department Announces Probable Retirement—Place of Spring Meeting Left Open— 


me lil: 43rd annual meeting of 
National \ssociation ot 
Woolen and Wort sted Ovet 
et was held in the American 
, ' » 
boston, oaturday, November 
\ number of the members from 





Ralph Dunford, Elected President, Na- 
tional Association of Woolen and 
HW orsted Overseers 


distant arrived for the usual 





pomts 


night before” gathering, and by the 
President J. J 


ordet 11:30 


Burns called the 
Saturday 
morning there were some 300 mem 
The [ 


4 routine characte 


time 
meeting to 
bers present. 


meeting was ot 


It becomes more 


ind more evident that the real func 
tion of this organization is not so 
much informational as social, the 


men gathering together in the cor 


ridors and similar places renewing 
their friendships and discussing in 
formally their own particular prob 
lems 


lhe meeting was featured by two 


inusual incidents, the first being the 


William E 


on who has been secretary of the 


innouncement by David 


benefic 


iry department a quarter of a 
that he 


retirement at the 


entury or more would seek 


spring 


meeting 


lhe second feature was that the place 


tf the spring meeting for the first 
me in many years was left open al 
though generally believed that the 
mmiteee would select some place in 
Rhode Island for their May 1927 


The 
meet in 


meeting 


voted to 


association actually 
Providence but it 
was pointed out by one man present, 
who was positively persistent in hay 
stated, that 
had 


place for the 


ing the matter accurately 


ilthough for vears Providence 


been named as the 


spring meeting yet, as a matter of 


fact, the gathering had always taken 
t 


Warwick, in 


Point is 


place in the town of 


which town Rocky situated 


(30) 


Association Slogan “Know 


[he various ottered 


ind were all 


reports were 


satistactory. \pplica- 
tions for membership in the associa 
and 


report 


tion, 22 in all, were received 


referred to the 
it the May 
ion now numbers approximately 
brought 


vy Secretary 


committee to 
meeting The associa- 
300 
into 
David 


son of the beneficiary department who 


ind this tact was 
F 


ignificance later | 


deplored the very limited support 


given by the membership te his de 


partment, barely than 260 out 


ot the 


more 

1 smbershi paliwtocnd slante 
full membership realizing thet 
duty to this important branch of the 
which 


organization pays $100 on the 


death of a member, this amount being 





Otto Ruhlin, Elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers 


raised by an assessment of $1 on each 
decease. 

One of the happy features of the 
gathering was the eloquent 
of Robert J. Harrington who is al- 
called upon to present to the 
retiring president the gold badge of 
office of the 


address 
Ways 
association President 
J. J. Burns has had a very successful 
term of office and has among other 
. ° . 7 
things given the association a slogan, 
“Know Your Better.” 
The menu of was 


Association 
also 
first 
time the address of the retiring presi- 
dent as well as_ full 
th, 


the association on the 


the banquet 


different containing for the 


particulars of 

front page. 
Election of Officers 

The election of officers for the en 

takes place at the fall 

meeting of the association 


suing vear 
The con 
vention was unanimous in its ap 
proval of the list offered and the sec 
retary cast one ballot for the follow 


ing men: Ralph Dunford, president ; 


Otto Ruhlin, Ist Vice-President; 
\rthur Greenwood, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent; Arthur Goosetrey, 3rd Vice- 


Your Association Better” 


Pickford, Secretary ; 
William 


Beneficiary 


president ; J. H. 
Thomas Buchan, Treasurer ; 
I. Davidson, Secretary, 
Dept., Buchan, 
Beneficiary Dept.; James Wilson, R. 
|. Harrington, P. J ‘Trus- 


Thomas Treasurer, 
Harney, 
President Dunford in accepting 
that he hoped to fill the 
president same 
good feeling and success as aad char- 


tees. 
office said 


office of with he 


acterized the incurnbency ot the late 
president The vice-presidents were 
all called forward and made suitable 


remarks, 
Address of Retiring President 


Retiring President J]. J. Burns in 


his address to the association which 
was listened to with marked atten- 
tion, said in part, “I .return to the 


ranks well satisfied that we have made 
a step during the past 
and maintained the distinction ot be- 
ing the largest association of mili 
men in the United States. We as 
overseers do not fully realize as much 
as we should the 
National 


ahead year, 


importance of the 
Woolen and 


Association of 





J. H. Pickford, Reelected Secretary, Na- 
tional’ Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers 


Worsted Overseers. Its members are 


responsible for the production of a 
and 


125,000,000 


generous share of the woolen 
worsted fabrics used by 
people, and in New England particu- 
our leaders, not 

1 > . ] — I ; } —_~ nes l e 1 
only in industry but in the social an 
life of the and towns 


our mills are located.” 


oes 
larly members are 


civic cities 
where 

“Il want to urge upon all present, 
to go out into the far corners where 
mills are located, as well as into the 
larger centers and carry to overseers 
the message that they are wanted in 
the association as never before, be- 
cause changes of a drastic nature are 
pending and we should get together 


as near 100 per cent as possible to t 
over our problems and better qual 
ourselves to meet the new 
things when the changes come.” 
The banquet which followed 
business meeting was altogether sat 


ordet 





James J. Burns, Retiring President Na- 
tional Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers 


factory to the large number present 
which included some two score ladies, 
wives and daughters of the men of 
the association. An 
with 


entertainment 
features followed 
and shortly afterward those who had 


several novel 





Thomas Buchan, Reelected Treasurer, 
National Association of Woolen «and 
Worsted Overseers 


come from far points made their «| 
parture feeling fully recompensed ‘or 
their attendance. 


The Oregon Linen 
Mills received a large shipment of 2 
chinery the last week in October. vo 
other shipments are on the way, all trom 
Belfast, Ireland. The plant of this com 
pany is nearing completion. 


*SALEM, ORE 





pent 
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Finishing Cloth With Viscose Solutions 


Methods of Applying Prepared Viscose Solutions to Cloths by Padding 





Dipping, and Knife Coating—Regeneration 


of These Solutions by Exposing the Treated Cloth to Live Steam or by Passing It Through Various 
Salt-Containing Baths—Status of Literature and Patents 


By Earle H. Morse 


N the article, 
tile Finish” 


“Viscose as a Tex- 

which appeared in 

the Sept. 25 issue of TEXTILE 

Wortp, Mr. Morse gave a history 

i the use of viscose solutions in ob- 

taining various effects in finishes on 

materials. He now proceeds 

escribe the actual application and 

results obtained by the use of various 
me 10ds.—Editor. 


\lmost any 


textile 


finish desired can be 
made with viscose. It may be stiff to 
ny degree, thin or thick, clear or pat- 
terned, and colored or not, as wanted. 
lf desired for printed, embossed, 

patterned effects the nearly ripened 
viscose is specially prepared and 
printed on by rollers engraved much 
deeper than for ordinary printing. If 


wished, raised or embossed effects 
may be printed by mixing the viscose 
with fillers, such as zinc-oxide, ba- 
rytes, clays, etc. 


Application of Viscose 

Viscose may be applied to a fabric 
in two or three different ways, de- 
pending somewhat on the finish de- 
sired. It is commonly paddled on for 
the thinner coatings and fillings; it 
may be dipped and the fabric then 
passed through squeeze rolls to re- 
move the excess of viscose; or thick 
‘oatings can be applied by knife coat- 
ing machines, such as are used for 
table oilcloths. Padding is probably 
the most desirable for thin coatings 
ind fillings and for light fabrics, be- 
‘ause a thin solution carrying a rela- 
tively small amount of cellulose is 
usually desired for these goods. For 
heavier coatings, thicker viscose solu- 
tions are naturally used, and where 
the coating is desired on one side only 
i knife coater is used. 

It should be recalled, in connection 
with the final operations, that viscose 
is the solution of the alkali-xanthate 
f cellulose, and that all we wish to 
leave on the goods is pure cellulose. 
The solution contains an excess of 
caustic and, after regeneration 
‘f the cellulose, there are other im- 


soda, 


purities that must be removed. These 
mpurities, including salts, alkalies, 
icids, ete., are mainly removed by 
vas ing in water, but any residual 
sulphur is usually removed by treat- 


en! with a bath of sodium sulphite 
n tabrie work. The slight brownish 
which appears after this treat- 


men! is removed by bleaching with 
sodiim hypochlorite. 

Keveneration is usually accom- 
lis) od by means of steaming; i. e., 
by passing the fabric through a box- 
ike ‘rame into which live steam is 


ted. The heat causes regenera- 
t the cellulose and the condensed 
tea. washes out a certain amount of 
the purities. A hot water wash is 
usu. y the next step and this may be 
toll ved directly by the half bleach, 


another wash, the bleach, 


after which the fabric may be dried 
under tension and is then finished or 


a sour with 
sodium bisulphite, and several washes, 


This steaming completes the regen- 
eration of the cellulose which has been 
started during the drying 
densed steam removes a 


The con- 
portion of 


Fabric Printed With Viscose 


ready for 
ments. 

As mentioned above, it is desirable 
that the viscose be used when quite 
near the coagulation point. To get 
exactly the best point each time would 
of course be a practical impossiblity, 
so tests are made using magnesium- 
free salt solutions (sodium chloride 
solutions) to determine the best prac- 
tical point. For most uses where 
steaming is to be resorted to, a few 
drops of the viscose in 10 cc. of a 
salt solution carrying 3% or 4% of 
salt should give a gel, or form a short 
thread when touched with a glass rod, 
but the viscose solution should dis- 
solve nearly clear in a 3% solution 
of salt. For thinner fabrics and thin- 
ner coatings, “riper” solutions are 
often used. The “riper” the solutions 
the weaker the salt solution that will 
cause precipitation of the cellulose. 


printing or other treat- 


Dry Before Steaming 
The viscose coated fabric is first 
passed into a dryer box, where it is 
slowly dried by heating at tempera- 
tures of from 135 to 160° F. The 
mass becomes dry, brown, somewhat 


brittle, harsh and _ stiff in feel, and 
gives off a disagreeable odor. From 


the dryer it is lead directly to a steam 
box, where it passes through live 
steam under very little pressure. The 
steam is usually directed by jets above 
and below the fabric, but not directly 
upon it. It is not necessary that the 
goods remain here long, but they must 
be thoroughly heated. 





It is advisable as the 
step, in all pass the 
immediately from the 
box to a wash tank filled 
water, where a thorough washing is 
given the fabric and most of the 
soluble impurities are removed. From 
here the goods can be passed to a 
tank containing the half bleach, after 


the impurities. 
next cases, to 
goods steam 


with hot 


which they are washed, bleached, 
soured, finally given several hot and 
cold washes, and then dried under 


tension, 

Shrinkage during regeneration of 
the cellulose is an important factor 
and special precautions must be taken 
in many cases to prevent damage to 
the goods. The goods must be kept 


under tension during steaming and 
drying until they are finally freed 
from excess (colloidally held) water. 


The explanation of this lies in the 
fact that when gives up its 
cellulose it does so through two steps. 
First, the solution sets or gels like 
milk when it sours being rela- 
tively little change in the volume of 
the mass. 
There has 
character 


viscose 


there 


This is called coagulation. 
been little change in the 
of the mass. It will dis- 
solve again into a viscous solution if 
treated with caustic soda solution. The 
coagulated mass, if left alone, will 
gradually shrink, eliminate water and 
other impurities, and finally become a 
hard and horny mass. This regenera- 
tion is the second step in the process 
and must be carefully controlled to 
give the desired products. It is this 


reaction that takes place following the 
drying or treatment with chemical 
baths, ete. 
Cellulose Forms Gel 

lhe mass shrinks, gives up its cellu- 
form of 
impuri 
ties are eliminated or merely held me- 
chanically in the gel. Phe 


lose, which separates in the 
a greatly swollen gel, and the 
swollen 
water carries 
Tr held colloidally, 
and other 


gel of cellulose and 
about 500° of wate 
as well as sulphur impurt- 
ties. This gel is quite soft and is 
scratching, ete. 
lf it is not to shrink and wrinkle the 
fabric backing, it must be held firmly 
at the edges so that shrinkage will 
take place only in thickness. Break- 
freeing it 
normally be the 
last step in the course of continuous 

impurities 
readily 


readily damaged by 


ing down this colloid and 
of water would 
operation. The may be 
now as later, 
but, because of the difficulty of hand- 
ling the goods in anything but a con- 


washed out as 


tinuous process, the wet fabric may be 
dried at this point, immediately after 
the washing following the steaming. 
During the drying, the swollen gel 
moisture, of 
considerable 


loses its excess 
and there is very 
ency to shrink ; the goods must 
be held under considerable tension. 
Che colloid is broken down, and the 
usual and best practice here is to dry 
well below the normal 
tent (10 to 11% water) and allow the 
goods to regain this normal moisture 


course, 
tend- 
hence, 


moisture con- 


under regulated humidity conditions. 
After the breaking down of the col- 
loid, immersion in water will not 


cause it to form again, the absorption 
being very little different from 
normal cotton cloth. It is now im- 
possible to put the cellulose back into 
with dilute alkali or other 
agents which will not affect the cotton 
backing, and anything that will re- 
move or destroy the finish will destroy 
the cotton The finish is 
now pure cellulose, as also is the cot- 
ton backing. 
Simplest Bath Best 

other methods besides 
steaming of treating the coated fabric 
to effect these 
methods involve immersion in a series 
acids in 
a large 


now 


solution 


fabric also. 


There are 
regeneration. All 


of baths carrying salts and 
varying amounts. There are 
patented baths, most of 
which are quite worthless. They in- 
volve additions of other things to the 
standard baths and are usually char- 
acterized by being needlessly compli- 
cated. The simplest bath is usually the 
best under all conditions. 

For thin films, where an extremely 
small amount of cellulose is deposited 
on the goods, it is possible to use a 
single bath and allow both reactions to 
occur together, but for most work 
is best to use two baths so that 


number of 
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egeneration will pro 

ipid conditions Phe 

Carrie ammonium 

im chloride, or some 

( It nd Vy pr ily ive n 
l ture of i mall percentage ol 

cit It ould be used at room 
temperature lhe food would be 
treated immediately, without interme 
diate shing, with a relatively strong 
mineral acid bath, perhaps 5% sul- 


phuric acid, or with a mixture of an 
acid and a sodium salt, as sulphric acid 
Phis would 


be followed by a thorough washing in 


and sodium acid sulphate 


clear water, after which the goods 


could be dried at this point or they 
could be desulphurized in the half 
bleach immediately and treated con 
tinuously. The goods from this point 
would be treated in the same manner 
as for steaming. After desulphuriza- 


tion would be 


they then 


bleached in very dilute sodium-hypo- 


washed, 


chlorite solution, given a quick wash, 
then sodium 
bisulphite, washed several times, and 


dried. 


soured in a solution of 
If not dried under tension im- 
mediately after the acid washings, the 
tension effected at 
following this last wash 


drving would be 
this point 
ing and drying the goods will be ready 
other treatment 


dyeing, ete 


for any desired, as 

printing, 
Dry Under Tension 

It must be noted here that until the 

goods are properly dried under tension 


to break down the colloid gel, they 
must not be permitted to dry out, but 
must be kept always under watet 


lhese saturated films dry rapidly upon 
exposure to air. When they 
they 


dry out 


without tension shrink, twist, 


cannot he re- 
moved later by soaking or other treat 


and wrinkle; and this 


ment, so that the goods become a prac 
. 
tical loss 

\iter drying and conditioning, the 


goods may 


be treated exactly like any 


ordinary cotton goods. Chey can be 
washed, printed, boiled, dyed, soaped, 
or otherwise treated without damage 
to the finish. 


In the dyeing of finished piece goods 


of this type, however, we come to one 
ot the things that has caused the dis 
continuance ot more than one promis 
ing experiment in viscose finishing. 


here is a difference in the wav the 


h or coating takes the dvestuff un 


les the greatest care has been taken 
during the m 


inutacture of the viscose 


to insure uniformity of product and 


application of each lot in practically 


orn) YT 


condition lf, for 


instance, a very “ripe” viscose is used 


tart of a prece Oot goods and 


middle ot the piece a batch ot 
relatively “green” dope is entered into 


the padding or coati1 


ig tank, the goods, 
on being piece-dyed, will show two 
distinctly different shades on the same 


(And, of 


1 
along 


prece course, this follows 
the fact that two 


cain a 
pieces supposedly treated the same will 


right with 
not dye to the same shade except by 
great care and considerable “juggling” 
of the dyeing formula. For this rea- 
son, as well as for uniformity of fin- 
ish, the greatest care possible in the 
preparation of the viscose and the 
treatment of the fabric is the only 


TEXTILE WORLD 


way that uniform commercial prod- 
ucts can be assured. 


Viscose finishes, in the opinion of 


the writer, are such that they should 


enjoy brilliant and lasting .success. 
There is little that cannot be done with 
The beautiful silk-like 


glosses, absolutely permanent in finish 


them most 
and color, can be dependably produced. 
Ikmbossed and raised effects for drap- 
eries, damask prints, dotted and raised 
effects, and 
may be readily obtained. 


dozens ot other results 


Commercial Production Imminent 

At present, 
methods 
small 


however, no 
available for 
amounts of fabrics, 


simple 
handling 
and no 
method has yet been devised for keep- 
ing viscose more than a short time in 


are 


such condition as to give satisfactory 
results. We very much further 
along the road to simplification of 
viscose making and handling than we 


are 


were thirty years ago when viscose 
finishes first interest, and 
undoubtedly some of the firms now at 
work on the problems 
revolutionary results. 


became of 


will produce 
Some firm will 
ultimately produce commercial viscose 
finishes and the results will upset the 
calculations of many a cotton finisher. 

It may as well be stated here, how 
ever, that no firm should waste time or 
money on viscose finishes unless it is 
prepared to go the whole distance and 
put up a sizable complete unit for pro- 
ducing uniform viscose, consistently 
tested and manufactured under rigidly 
controlled conditions. Conditions are 
not yet ready for any finisher to go 
into the sort of thing this leads to un- 
and able to finance 
and sell a fairly large scale produc- 
tion. are such that 
practically continuous operation of a 
fairly large unit is required to show 
the 
It is not necessary, of course, 
the 
but they must 
be of reasonable size, else the cost of 


less he is ready 


The investments 


satisfactory results on balance 
sheet. 
to purchase machinery units of 


largest sizes available: 


supervision and overhead will be so 
large a proportion of total costs that 
the operation 
The and 


mechanical control is required for the 


will not be feasible 


same thorough chemical 


smallest as for the largest unit, while 
largest unit needs no 


per batch than the smallest 


the more tests 


It is quite impossible to give definite 


weights of cellulose which should be 


applied to each yard ef cloth or to tell 


the vards per day any one set of 


equipment will handle. One fabric 


might be entirely satisfactory with a 
tenth ounce per yard, and the next, 
with several 
iot be at all 


use, 


ounces per vard, would 


satisfactory Manv fac 


tors ot feel, desired gloss, etc 


must be considered, and a series of 


should be 
iabric to 


tests Tun on every 
the 


treatment which will put it 


tvpe ol 
and 
in the best 
condition for the special tise for which 
it is intended. 


determine weight 


Literature and Patents 
There is little in the literature re- 
garding the preparation of viscose of 
grades suitable for commercial uses, 
and little indeed regarding the use of 


it in finishing textiles. For the ex- 


perimental preparation of viscose that 
will give test results comparable with 
the products of the commercial plant 
to be later developed, and where only 
a couple of pounds per batch is to be 
made, the equipment and process de- 
scribed by the writer in the article 
“Laboratory Preparation of Viscose” 
(April, 1926 issue of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry) has been 
found to give satisfactory results. 

In the patent literature most of the 
work is found in German reports and 
reviews of twenty to thirty years ago. 
The patent situation is a bit peculiar. 
All of the basic patents have expired, 
but in the last five or six years there 
has appeared a crop of newer patents, 
especially in America. Much of this 
work seems to be virtually a word for 
word duplication of older patents. 
Also a large number of the patents are 
drawn so very specifically as to limit 
them to details of processes that are 
in themselves of no value. All that 
can be said of most of them is that 
they are quite worthless and need be 
given no consideration by the prospec- 
tive finisher. 

In conclusion, the writer would like 
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to say again that viscose for finis 
textiles will surely soon come int 
own. There are other products 
sides simple coatings that will 

along with this development. | 
include prints, damask fin 
differentially dyed 
embossed opaque drapery goods 
With mineral fillers and clays we 


the 


For rds, raise 


expect to see window | shades 

coated cloths for use in trunks 
upholstery. Along with these 

come artificial leathers and le: 
faced cloths. The development 
more satisfactory water prox 
methods will surely follow. <A 


placement of much of the nitroc: 
lose and acetate coated fabric is 
most certain, since the viscose ti 
ments will be equally satisfactory 
much cheaper. Little has begn « 
along these lines, but the way has | 
indicated and, as a knowledge of 
cose and the methods of handling 
being more and more rapidly ass 
lated, we may expect, at almost 
time, to find the markets offe 


viscose filled fabrics and other vis 


finished products of great beauty 
utility. 


Finishing Rayon Filled Bolivia 





Requires Careful Handling—Wash, Crab, Dye, Extract, N 


Brush and Dry Is 

HE fabric, the finishing of which 

is described in this article, is con- 
structed with a cotton warp, a face 
filling of viscose rayon waste spun on 
the woolen system, and a binder filling 
of wool or merino. 

\fter the fabric leaves the weave- 
shop, where it is perched, measured, 
and given a piece number, it goes to 
the sewing room, where it is burled, 


sewed, and carefully inspected; for 
threadouts and mispicks, if they are 
not properly mended, show very 


plainly in the finished piece and in that 
state cannot be rectified. The weaving 
department can save the finisher many 
seconds and a lot of work by carefully 
keeping the lots of rayon waste separ- 
ate, as this waste is treacherous stock 
to work with at and the least 
variation in it will produce bars in the 
cloth or uneven napping, with result- 
int tender goods or the falling out of 
he pile thread producing little holes 


t 
on the 


best, 


face. 

In washing the goods, an hour’s run 
in a good neutral soap is given. Time 
and quantity of soap are governed by 


the cloth. 


a 
the int 1 lage 7 
the weignt and vardage oft 


The goods are then rinsed until thor- 
oughly clear They are then taken 
out of the washing machine and 


opened up. This will prevent streaks 
or so-called breaks. A good plan is to 
always open the goods and never let 
form, 
either after washing or after dyeing. 


them lie around in the string 


Vacuum extracting is the most satis- 
factory way of doing this. 


Crab After Washing 
After washing, the cloth is crabbed. 
Crabbing is necessary to insure hav- 
ing the goods free from wrinkles, 
which are formed very easily in this 
fabric and are very difficult to remove, 


Routine Followed 

if removable at all. The opened « 
is run on to the crab roll throug! 
boiling water in the bowl. Afte: 
cloth is rolled up, the roll is giver 
the weight it can stand and run 
five minutes in the boiling water. 
water is changed from boiling to 
and the cloth is run until it is « 


d 


ny 


~ 


ap. 


The cloth is run from the first rol 


the second on a two-bow! crab, 
ning the last end first on the se 
roll to insure even crabbing of 
ends. Of course on a continuous 
this is not necessary. 

After crabbing, the goods go t 
From there they 
through the extractor and on t 
napper. 
advisability of letting them he ar 
in the wet state, since the goods, ) 
union lay 
For napping, double or s1 


dyehouse. 


\lways bear in mind th: 


dyed, show marks 
easily. 
acting nappers may be used, but 
results obtained on the 

Some mills use the double acting 
chine at the start, and finish 01 


acting napper. 


are 


single These g 
generally nap very easily and fou 
five runs ought to cut them thr 
although this may vary in accord 
with the texture, weave, size of 
or twist of yarn. 

\fter napping, 
through a 


the cloth is 
brush on to a_ roll 
thence to the dryer. Running 
a roll into the drye 
sures again any possible streaks 
After drying, the cloth is sheare 
the desired length of the pile and 
perched. After perching, a run 
a steam brush is given. 
operation consists of running 


through the 


goods from 


The 


goods measuring 


1 


chines and on a tube, after whic! 
cloth is ready for the shipping 
partment. 
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Manufacture of Silk Gloves’ 


rying Light Fabrics Intended for the Glove Trade on Hand-Operated Drying Frames—Methods of Measuring and 
Calculating Amount of Fabric in Piece—Importance of Supervision and Properly Trained 
and Efficient Help—Boarding and Folding Goods 


N putting the cloth on the drying 
frame, the first thing to note is 
that the frame is adjusted to the 
final width before the cloth is 

puned on. That is to say, the cloth 
is not put on loose and narrow and 
terwards stretched to the required 
width by racking out the frame, al- 
though this is the procedure that 
would suggest itself. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this, the main one 
being that as such cloth is stretched 
in width it must diminish in length. 
Consequently, to stretch it after it is 
pinned on would only be possible 
within very narrow limits, and would 
put considerable strain upon the fab- 
ric. In all work with glove silk, it is 
of the utmost importance to give full 
consideration to the fact that it is 
different from woven goods in having 
almost no intrinsic dimensions. 
Finishers Work in Pairs 
One expert may operate a dressing 
frame by himself, except for taking 
oft the cloth, but such procedure is not 
customary or entirely economical. 
Usually at least two finishers are re- 
quired. One pins the cloth on the 
tationary end while the other pays it 
out to its full length, meanwhile 
breaking the stitches that join the 
edges, and pins it on the adjustable 
bar. In pinning on the ends, a good 
“bite” of one to two inches is taken. 
(he cloth is now stretched by pull- 
ing on the movable end with the chain 
and wheel mentioned previously, after 
which the required weights are at- 
tached and the ratchet released, leav- 
ing the weights to exert the necessary 
tension. The weight necessary will 
pend upon the weight of the cloth 
and the tightness of the dressing, 
heavy cloths and tight dressing re- 
quiring heavier weights. This also is 
a matter for experiment to determine. 
he operators, one on each side of 
the frame, now walk down the full 
length of the piece, pulling the goods 
out by hand from the center every 
yard or so. This stretching serves to 
e the goods more easy to handle 
when being pinned on and tends to 
make the total stretch more uniform. 
is not done, the edges, in being 
pinned on, receive more pulling of a 
lized nature and so are less 
tchy: than the center of the piece. 
preliminary stretching is started 
at the movable end so that it finishes 
at the stationary end. About ten feet 
this end the operators, being op- 
po-'te each other, each pull out a loop 
in| pin on about a foot of the cloth, 
return and pin on the cloth in the 


Int rvening space. They next move 
uy feet and repeat the process, ad- 
va! ing about ten feet at a time until 
t} 


the entire piece is pinned on. 

his is the sixth article of the series by 
Mr Presgrave on the manufacture of silk 
glo os, others having appeared in the Apr. 
a May 22, June 19, Aug. 21, and Sept. 
sues, 





By R. Presgrave 


The closer details of the pinning on, 
such as control of tension, cannot very 
well be explained here as they are 
largely a matter of individual. ability 
and experience. The actual pinning 
on should be acomplished with as little 
waste of the goods as possible. 


Prac- 


18 in. each. The cloth is now ready 
for folding and boarding, which may 
be done by the dressers or by less ex 
pensive female help if the dressing 
necessitates full time work. The cloth 
will here be rejoined to its original 
ticket, upon which should be recorded 





Dressing Frame With Goods Stretched on Pins, Showing Scale on Side of Frame 


and Movable End of Rack 


tice will bring this about. The edges 
should be carefully fatched, as care- 
less operators will take in too much 
edge and take it in unevenly. One 
hand is used to place the cloth on the 
pins, the other to draw it over to them 
and relieve the tension while the pin 
ning is being done. At this work 
operators will be continually scratch- 
ing their fingers, and therefore a 
bottle of iodine or some suitable disin 
fectant should be kept on hand in the 
dressing room and used for 
scratch. ‘ 


Work Supervised Well 

The work may be performed in the 
main by inexpensive help, but it should 
be well supervised by one able to do 
the job well himself, understanding 
the tension required under different 
circumstances and able to attend intel- 
ligently to the measuring and record 
ing of the pieces. 


every 


The operation of 
one frame is not as economical as it 
might be, and expenses can be reduced 
by running two or more frames, one 
of which will have cloth drying while 
a piece is being pinned on the other 
On one frame it is possible for two 
operators to handle about 20 pieces a 
day which would represent 50 to 100 
Ibs. of the average cloth, depending of 
course upon the width, length, and 
quality of the pieces. On two frames 
the same help should be able to better 
this by about 50%. 

In removing the cloth from the 
frame one operator on either side re 
leases the movable end, and, walking 
down the aisle beside the machine, 
lifts off the goods in folds of about 


the finished weight, length, width, 
area and such other details as may be 
deemed necessary. The measurement 
of the cloth is facilitated by graduat 
ing the sides of the drying frame into 
set lengths. he width.is marked in 
inches upon a brass scale attached to 
the stationary end. As the matter of 
measurement is very important, con 
siderable thought and should 
be put upon it and the keeping of 
records and figuring of areas should 
be left to a competent hand. Unlike 
most piece goods, glove silk is almost 
always measured by the square yard 


care 


and not by the linear yard of specified 
width. This is largely by reason of 
that such 
width or 


the fact already stressed 


fabrics have no inherent 


length. 


Seale on Side of Frame 

The sides of the frame are usually 
graduated in feet and fractions there 
of (generally quarters ) which, when 
multiplied by the width, give a figure 
representing area in square feet and 
fractions. In order to change this to 
square yards and fractions, 108 must 
often be used as the denominator of a 
fraction, and, while this provides a 
serviceable figure, it is somewhat un 
wieldy. 


1 


By far the best method is to 
reduce all 
either by 


calculations to decimals, 


marking the original scales 
in yards and decimals thereof, or by 
drawing up tables showing the areas 
for given widths and lengths within 
The 
use of some such table is advisable in 
any case, as it saves time and tends 
to prevent many errors. 


the customary operating range. 


It was mentioned that a certair 


amount of shrinkage is liable to occur 
atter the cloth is 


removed from. the 


frame. This must be expected from , 
the elastic nature of the fabric and the 


method of finishing it. The shrinkage 


could be virtually eliminated by very 
loose dressing. 


This does not seem 


altogether desirable, as it makes ten 
sion control more difficult. Therefore 
it is better to make an allowance for 
the shrinkage. 


cerned the 


As far as width is con 
shrinkage ts generally 
counterbalanced by dressing the cloth 
about 2% 


This 


tendency to become narrower and fot 


wider than is 
usually 


required 
compensates for any 


the somewhat rough edge that is left 
by the pins. If there is shrinkage in 
the length, it can | 


simple 


e ascertained by 


measurement and due allow 


ances made, or, to be quite safe in 
every instance, it is as well to meas 
ure all pieces as they are being 





boarded The most successful way to 


do this is to use a paper tape printed 
in feet, inches, ete., which is rolled 
up with the goods and not only 
a true figure for the original leneth, 
but remains, during cutting, ete 
indicator of the 


cloth left on a_ bolt Po 


an exact amount of 


return. te 
shrinkage, it might be well to note 
that the use of stiffening -agents it 
dressing tends to prevent this bv hold 
ing the fibers in place. Cloth dried by 
means of considerable heat seems t 
hold better in length and width th 
that 
| 


dried by the fan only 


ing more lustrous and scroopy 


Factors Must Be Watched 
Chere are naturally many points for 
the operators to watch, a few of the 
more important of 
enumerated. (1) 


which will be 
See that the cloth is 
entirely and evenly wet before pin 


ning on. (2) Do not let the cloth 


“AL 


near the steam pipes in pinning on, 
or otherwise let it dry in patches 
before it is actually under tension 


Such dry places will not 


same stretch 


possess the 


as the rest of the clot! 


ind will cause cockling and unevei 
vidths Should a part be dry before 
being put on, it may, if noticed, be 
remedied by moistening witl wate! 


m an atomizing spraver after being 


entirely pinned on. (2) Do not take 


piece off the frame until absolutely 


dry his causes shrinkage and lacl 


f wunitormitv, besides dulline — the 
luster of the goods. (4) Take in as 
little edge as possible in pinning on the 
sides, and take in an even amount 
(5) Strive tor unitormity otf tensio1 
throughout. Do not have cloth loose 


in one place and drumtight in an 
Vhis 


rived at in time by 


} 


other. may be art 


uniformity 
sedulous attention 
in learning the feel of the tension for 
different weights of cloth and by al- 
ways working synchronously with the 


(33) 
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pposite, making diametrically 

‘| e and symmetrical loops at 
lefinite intervals with even and equ 

(6) Get acquainted with the 

ree ind « iracteristics of each grade 
clot en ] need lightly dit 
ere nique ndling. (7) Be 
( t ite for irregularitie 
uld be reported. Such are 

no ( e flaws and stains, differences 
customary weights and lengths 

tions in quality (soon learned by 

e feel of the tension when pinning 
dye laults, et (8) Do not 
eglect scratches trom pins, which, 11 

disinfected, may develop into 


1 


Cloth Boarded Well 


lf. the « is to be immediatel) 
CT é cut Ip 1oO cloves if 
e ne ( mre t i 
e othe hand I t t 
7 1 
re | ransportec rr ony pat 
] ised etter t ird it we 

] + ly ; ] ‘ } ] 

{ ti vid Oot about 96 in. the clot 
folded once before boarding. lf 
ler than this it is usually folded 
ce Phis latter is a little more diffi- 

ult, but may be greatly facilitated by 
e use of a steel T about a vard long 
ng a cross-piece about 18 in. long 
clamped to the table edge SO 

it is raised about 4 in. from the 


urtace of the table, the arms running 


varallel witl the clotl In folding 
nd boarding, two folds run under the 
la two ovel lhe inner fold bears 
iwainst the T, which keeps the cloth 
freer from wrinkles and holds the 
louble tolds togethe lhe work may 


be expedited by using a boarding ma 


chine mut ft will not always be 
uund nece unless there is a large 
itput 
lwo people can easily board 200 
unning vards of cloth in an hour 
nee they are used to handling for 
e avoidance of wrinkles, etc. It will 


be noted that cloth for eloves is very 
rarely dressed more than half the ma 
Vhus 


chine widtl 


since the maximum 
machine is 180 in. in width, the 
1.41 


cloth will probably not be over 90 


in. wide at any time, so that it will 
not be necessary to board it in more 
than one fold 


folding 


The equipment for 
and boarding may be practi 
steel 7] 
tioned and a stout, smooth table about 
7 ft. wide by 12 ft The total 


floor space for dressing (one frame), 


" 


‘ally confined to the men 
long 


folding, etc., will be 


Irom 16000 to 
2000 sq. ft The only power will be 
that needed to run the fan, whieh is 
negligible in amount and mav_ be 
taken from anv convenient shaft lt 
t lesired to have a separate motor 
1 } ] he found more than 
“Th ug scales ind i small desk 
hould be provided to take care of the 
weighing measuring and calculating 
required 


\ simple arbitrary method to test 


he stretch of the goods for gloves is 
to take a measured amount, say 3 in 
between the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand and stretch it as far as it 
will go without undue strain, measut 
ing the resultant distance. For light 
fabrics it should be 6 in. (double the 


eriginal) and for heavier grades 5! 


TEXTILE WORLD 


to 534 in. Fabrics for other 


pur- 
poses will have different stretch ac- 
cording to the type of 
which 


garment for 
they are intended. A discus- 


fabric 
as disclosed in finishing can 
be found in the TExTILE Wor Lp of 


sion by the present writer of 
weights 


June 20, 1925. 


New Hosiery Mill Trend in Phila. 





Many New 


Full-Fashioned 


Plants Started Outside 


of City 


PHILADELPHIA. 

eae GH there has been a 
large expansion in machinery and 
equipment for manufacturing full 
hosiery, by new 


fashioned concerns 


tarting and by old companies increas 
ing their capacity within the city lim- 


its during the last year, there has also 


1 


developed a new trend that is gaining 


momentum, according to most recent 


reports 


This is the tendency of a 


rhis mill building was one of the most 
modern and largest in the city, oper- 
ating approximately 121 full-fash- 
ioned machines with others on order 
being received a short time later. 
Late that month announcement was 
made by Largman, Gray Co., that they 
had purchased a plot of ground at 
Croyden, Bucks County, Pa., on which 
they have had built a new mill, 90 x 
300 ft., with a dye and boiler house 











New Plant of Largman, 


number of full-fashioned mills former 
ly located in Philadelphia to move out- 
side the city limits and for new con 
cerns to build their plants in smaller 
towns in the vicinity but outside the 


ase 
( Vy itsell 


One of the outstanding examples 


of this occurred when the Oscar 
Nebel Co. sold their plant located at 
sth and Courtland Sts., where they 


full-fashioned 
machines, to the Gotham Silk Hosiery 


Co. A short time after disposing of 


had approximately 90 


this plant Oscar Nebel secured a plot 


of ground at Hatboro, Pa., a town 


Another View of Largman, Gray 


located a few miles north of Philadel- 
phia on which they erected a modern 
building that was completed in Janu 
iry of this year, installing in it 
ibout 50 full-fashioned machines 

In June another important factor in 
the manufacture of full-fashioned hos 
iery in the city sold its plant and im 
mediately started the erection of a new 
building outside of the city. Plant of 
Largman, lorresdale 
Ave. and M St., was acquired by the 
Gotham Silk 


amount said to he around $1,500,000 


Gray Co., at 


Hosiery Co., for an 


Gray Co., Croyden, Pa. 


> 


30 x 300 ft., contract for this work 
having been awarded to Nelson-Ped- 
ley Construction Co. This plant is 
now practically complete and at pres- 
ent has an equipment of more than 50 
full-fashioned machines 


are continuing the 


where they 
manufacture of 
hosiery sold under the name of “Blue 
Moon.” 

Another prominent concern, repre- 
senting Philadelphia interests, that 
built its full-fashioned plant out 
side of the city, is the Blackwood Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc., of Blackwood, N. 
J. This concern was put in operation 





Co.'s New Plant at Croyden, Pa. 


this year and now has approximately 


27 machines. Louis Weber, Jr., is 
president of this company and is also 
treasurer of the Endurance Knitting 
Co., Inc., 241-245 W. Wyoming Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

Other examples of this trend to lo- 
cate outside the city are seen in the 
more recent instances of other plants 
moving to nearby towns, 
Knitting Co., which is 


Bethayres 
reported to 
Philadelphia hosiery inter- 
ests, started their new mill at Beth- 
ayres, Pa., about 16 miles outside of 


represent 
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the city. At present other Philad 
phia manufacturers are contemplat 
or have already started new mills 
side of the city, at such places 
Southampton, Hulmesville and C 
tenham, Pa. 

While this should not be taker 
indicate that new mills have not be 
started within the city during 
period, the movement to towns outsi ie 
of Philadelphia has become so im] 
ant during recent months that con 
erable interest has been  arot 
throughout the hosiery trade in 
section and leaders in this brancl 
the industry are wondering how 
this trend will go and just how it 
affect hosiery concerns already s 
ated within the city and those in 
rounding towns, and what effect 
may have upon hosiery manufactur 
generally. 

Reasons for Leaving City 

Manufacturers who are leaving 
city have been influenced to a, lai 
extent by labor conditions in Ph 
delphia, according to a majority 
this class. They consider lal 
status more favorable outside of 
city and this one factor has been the 
with many who have 
been manufacturing in Philadelphia, 
many instances for many years. Ot! 
reasons for this migration are named, 
among the most important being the 
lower cost of land in surrounding 
towns as compared with land values 
in the Frankford district or other tex 
tile centers within the city limits. 

\t the same time smaller towns that 
are anxious to have new industries 
started, have taken note of the cam 
paigns carried on by southern cities 
to attract new mills, and many smaller 
towns in Pennsylvania are also offer- 
ing attractive propositions to new hos 
iery mills, such as aid in financing 
the construction or in securing cheap 
land. Taxes assessed are lower out 
side of the city and this factor has 
also had a decided bearing. 

While the concerns that have 
ready moved outside of the city cite 
the above advantages they are also 
ready to admit there is also much to 
be said on the other side of the ques 
tion, particularly in the case of smaller 
plants, as the majority declare size 
has much to do with the efficiency with 
which the mill will be able to operate 
in comparison with those within 
Philadelphia limits. 

In the case of a large mill, such as 
that erected by Largman, Gray Co., at 


deciding one 


Croyden, it is believed such a project 
will draw a sufficient amount of skilled 
labor to the new location, which might 
be more difficult in the instance of a 
smaller mill, although this would not 
always hold true, but it is generally 
recognized a mill having only a few 
full-fashioned machines will 
ence more difficulty in getting workers 


expe 


to locate with them than will a large 
project 
Larger mills also have other 
compared with small 
plants outside of the city. The for 
er have in all cases erected dye-hous:s 
in connection with their new mills, ‘5 
in the case of Oscar Nebel Co., a 4 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Expansion of Chinese Cotton Industry 


Qwnership of Mills Largely Chinese, British and Japanese—Shanghai Is Industry’s Center—1921 and 1922 Were 
Biggest Years of Textile Machinery Importation Into China—Part of Post-War Expansion—Data 
on Cotton Consumption and Costs—Yarn and Piece Goods Imports 


OTTON manufacturing, in a 

modern sense, began in China 

in 1895 when the signing of 

the treaty of Shimonoseki 
give foreigners the right to import 
machinery and to engage in manufac- 
turing industries of all kinds in the 
treaty ports of the country. Prior to 
1895 six native-owned mills containing 
183,000 spindles were in operation, but 
several large importers of English 
piece goods immediately took advant- 
age of the provisions of the treaty and 
began the erection of spinning mills, 
according to Ralph M. Odell, com- 
mercial agent, who made a study oi 
the cotton-goods market in China in 
1915. By the end of 1896, China had 
12 cotton mills with a total of 417,000 
spindles and 2,100 looms of which 
158,000 spindles and 350 looms were 
foreign-owned. 


Present Ownership of Chinese Mills 

During the next 20 years the num- 
ber of spindles and looms was more 
than doubled, the foregoing authority 
estimating that in 1915, China had 31 
cotton mills with a total of 1,008,986 
spindles and 4,564 looms of which 22 
mills with 544,010 spindles and 2,254 
were Chinese-owned, 4 mills 
with 195,056 spindles and 924 looms 
were British-owned, and 3 mills with 
165,952 spindles and 886 looms were 
Japanese-owned. 


looms 


A Ten-Year Expansion 

During the next 10 years a remark- 

able expansion took place in the Chi- 
nese cotton industry; the number of 
spindles trebled while the number of 
looms increased four-fold. At the end 
of 1925, there were 118 cotton mills 
in China possessing 3,414,062 spindles 
and 25,934 looms, according to statis- 
tics issued by the Chinese Cotton Mill- 
owners’ Association of Shanghai. 
The ownership of these mills in 1925 
was as follows: Chinese—69 mills 
with 1,881,822 spindles and 16,381 
looms; Japanese—45 mills with 1,326,- 
920 spindles and 7,205 looms; British 
~4 mills with 205,320 spindles and 
2.348 looms. In addition 173,916 
spindles and 4,090 looms were not yet 
ready for operation. 

‘ompared with 1924, the number of 
spindles in 1925 registered a slight de- 
crease while looms increased by 4,290 
ot which 3,010 were credited to Chi- 


nese-owned mills and 1,280 to Japan- 
es¢-owned. 


Statistics of Chinese Cotton Mills 

he number and ownership of cot- 

ton mills in China are summarized in 

the following table based on figures 
® 


* Special Bulletin No. 488 of the Textile 
Div sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
- rerce, Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 
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Textile Division, Department of Commerce 


which are believed to be the most re- 
liable data available on the subject: 
GRAND TOTAL 












No. of 
Year mills Spindles Looms 
1896 .. 12 417,000 2,100 
BOU5. 4... 5 31 1,008, 986 4,564 
1923 a 119 3,581,214 22,477 
1924 ‘ aetna 118 3,569, 440 21,644 
eee seces ron 118 3,414, 062 25,934 
CHINESE-OWNED 
No. of 
Year mills Spindles Looms 
1896. . ews 7 259, 000 1,750 
1616: .. . ‘ 22 544,010 2,254 
1923 ... i3 2,112,154 13,689 
1924 ; 69 2, , 816 13,371 
1925. 69 1, 881, 822 16,381 
BRITISH-OWNED 
No. of 
Year mills Spindles Looms 
1915 , cama 4 195, 056 924 
1923 . ‘ 4 5 3 2,863 
1924 er 4 2,348 
1925 ewe 4 200, 32¢ 2,348 
JAPANESE-OWNED 
No. of 
Year mills Le s 
1915 3 RRe 
1923 . 41 9 
1924 . ° 45 », 92 
1925 . 4 2 
Foreign-owned mills in 1896 had 


158,000 spindles and 350 looms, but 
the ownership for that year by nation- 
alities is not available. In addition 
to the Chinese, British, and Japanese 
mills listed for 1915, the total includes 
one Anglo-German mill with 50,768 
spindles and one German mill 
53,200 spindles and 500 looms. 


with 


Industry Centers in Shanghai 

In Shanghai and vicinity, the cen 
ter of the cotton®manufacturing in- 
dustry, are located almost 56% of the 
spindles and 71.5% of the looms in 
China. Shanghai which is also the 
chief commercial center of the coun- 
try as well as the principal distribut- 
ing point for the central and northern 
districts, affords the mills advantages 
for marketing their products which no 
other port possesses. All of the Brit 
ish mills, 32 of the Japanese, and 22 
of the Chinese are in Shanghai and 
the district immediately surrounding 
that city. These mills employed ap- 


1925 and produced 391,183,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn and reported an out- 
put of 37,069,000 yards of cloth. This 
latter figure, however, does not take 
into account the production of the 
British mills which failed to report 
their cloth output. 

The total production of the cotton 
industry in China in 1925 was 719,- 
215,000 pounds of yarn and 120,023,- 
ooo yards of cotton cloth, according 
to the Chinese Cotton Millowners’ As- 
sociation of Shanghai. These figures 
however are generally accepted as in- 
complete and as based entirely on 
reports received from the mills many 
of whith seem averse to furnishing 
data, particularly on cloth production. 
In 191s, the output of cotton yarn was 
from 200,000 ,0CO to 250,000,000 
pounds and of cloth between 40,000,- 
000 and 50,000,000 yards, according to 


Mr. Odell. 


The production in 1925, 
therefore, 


represents an increase ot 
about 200% over that of 1915. 

In 1925, the mills in China reported 
a consumption of over 900,000,000 
I915, con- 
sumption was estimated at about 270, 


000,000 pt vunds. 


pounds of cotton while in 


The ownership and location of Chi- 
as data on 
machinery, number of operatives, cot- 
ton consumption, and production of 
yarn and cloth are 
Table No. 1. 

In 1921, the Cotton Mill 
owners’ Association stated that of the 
2,066,582 spindles installed, 1,180,406 
were English and 722,096 American. 
No official statistics are available for 
later years, but an estimate placed the 
number of American-made spindles 
and looms in China in 1924 at 953,740 
spindles and 3,400 looms. 


War Time Profitable 


nese cotton mills as well 


summarized in 


Chinese 


























proximately 117,000 operatives in During the war, the cotton mills 
Taste No. 1—Distrisution or Cuinese Cotton MILts In 1925 
— = — — x = 
| : . Production 
Ownership and ee | Spindles | * Looms a ee ae ee a 
location atti active active ica ‘om Yorn acta 
_ 1,000 | 1,0 1,000 
CHINESE-OWNED | pounds pounds yards 
Shanghai and vicinity. ... .| 22 700,682 | 10,350 | 44,934 | 213,217 | 171,586 | 22,669 
Kiangsu Province..... 19 413,568 2,104 | 27,580 85,032 | 74,345 24,500 
Chihli ee cigttenaie 5 228 , 268 1,402 | 16,796 64,769 
Hupeh , 5 257 , 136 2,000 19,570 58,643 | 
Honan . 4 90 ,000 1,200 | 8,470 40,944 | 
CN ain whine 3 46,120 | 125 4,438 14,750 
EE ee ca ams 2 SOOO Be vicceese | 5,400 21,128 
Shansi ™ cen = 9 ,600 912 1,120 | 
Metropolitan district...... 1 1,080 110 SO] oon siee 
Anhwei Province..... 1 15,200: | ..... 200 MGR oc occewi 
Hunan ” ST l 40 ,000 | 2,380 WED faewses 
Shengking (Fengtien) Prov.| 1 21,368 200 1,781 4,428 | 4,235 
RS. va 'eic dtweis | 69 1,881,822 16,381 133,571 | 525,503 | 467,908 | 99,623 
BRITISH-OWNED | 
Shanghai. . . + AEP Pe 4 205 ,320 2,348 16,500 52 ,000 , 8 eee 
JAPANESE-OWNED | | | 
Seer 32 | 998,172 5,836 | 55,488 | 314,477 185,777 14,400 
Other parts of China...... | 13 | 328,748 | 1,369 | 4,200 11,600 | 31,710 6,000 
Grand total........ ; 118 | 3,414,062 | 25,934 | 209,759 | 903,580 719,215 | 120,023 
! | ' 





already established in China began to 
make large profits which attracted 
capitalists, promoters, and industrial- 
ists to the industry. A large number 
of new companies was organized and 
machinery ordered. American manu- 
facturers of textile machinery took ad 
vantage of the opportunity offered 
and securing a good 
share of the business, partly because 
of the extremely slow deliveries from 
Great Britain at that time and partly 
because of the excellent reputation of 
the American product. 


succeeded in 


Che Chinese 
organizers of these new projects, be- 
ing in the majority of cases inexperi- 
enced in large industrial enterprises 
and anxious to take profits, not only 
failed to capitalize their companies 
adequately but overlooked the neces- 
sity of providing sinking funds. In 
addition much of the machinery was 


contracted for at a time when silver 
was high and a Haikwan tael was 
worth over one dollar. Failure to 


properly .cover exchange resulted in 


many heavy exchange losses when 
payments came due as the tael had 
slumped abruptly in its gold value. 


Che fact that much of the equipment 
was bought at the peak of spinning 
machinery prices placed an added bur- 
den on the companies who bought at 
that time in comparison with the com 
panies who secured their equipment 
either previous or subsequent to the 
price peak, according to Trade Com- 
missioner G. C. Howard, Shanghai. 

[nexperienced management and the 
nepotism which characterized much of 
the selection of personnel like- 
wise a heavy handicap, bringing manu- 
facturing costs in Chinese-owned mills 
out of line with those of the more 
efficiently managed Japanese and other 
foreign operated mills. Despite these 
handicaps many of the mills made ex- 
cellent profits for a time, but as com- 
petition in the domestic yarn market 
became keener, the Chinese-owned 
mills began to experience difficulties, 
and they have purchased no new spin- 
ning machinery of any importance 
since 1922. On the other hand, Japan 
had thousands of spindles ordered in 
Great Britain when the postwar slump 
hit Japan in 1921. A large proportion 
of these delivered in China, 
thereby increasing the share of Great 
Britain in the Chinese imports of tex- 
tile machinery during 1921 and 1922. 

Chinese imports of textile machin- 
ery during representative years from 
IQII to 1925 ave given in the follow- 
ing table, the Haikwan tael having 
been converted to dollars at the ex- 
change value given by the Statistical 
Department of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs. 


was 


was 


China’s gross imports of textile 
(35) 








) (3160) 


(carding, 
ig, printing, etc.) 


United 


machinery spinning, weav- 


States and United 
Yea *Canada Kingdor 
$4, 655 $156, 802 
1.909 490.6 
ole 46 
it 6OxY s 
646 130, 423 
& i87, 863 
8,943, 84 8, 481, 838 
6, be 12 619 
46, Sue 4,92 1 891 
2,129,258 
*Shipments credited to Canada may reasonably 
ed to have come from the United States 


The value of the Haikwan tael was 
$0.65 in 1911; $0.73 in 1913; $0.66 in 
1914; $1.03 in 1917; $1.39 in I919; 
$1.24 in .76 in 1921; $0.83 in 
1922, $0.80 in 1923; $0.81 in 1924; and 
$0.84 in 1925; according to the Statis- 
tical Department of the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs which bases its figures 
on the average sight exchange on New 
York, 

Factors Aiding the Development 
The principal factors which have 
mtributed to the establishment and 

growth of the Chinese cotton-goods 


1920; 


industry, according to Trade Commis- 
sioner G Howard, Shanghai, have 
been the following: 


(1) A supply of native-grown cot- 
sufficiently good quality for 
low counts of yarn; 

An enormous domestic demand 
products of the mills, which, 
of yarns, far exceeds that 
of any other country in the world; 

(3) power—a good 
coal from native mines and 
from Japan is available while in Shan- 
ghai an unusually low rate is charged 
for electric power generated by the 
municipality ; 

(4) An abundance of very cheap 
labor which makes the cost of produc- 
tion lower than in any other part of 
the world and the absence of any legal 
restrictions as to hours of 
age ot! employes. 

The buik of the cotton that is con- 
sumed in the mills is not equal to 
American cotton in quality, but it can 
be used economically for spinning the 
coarse yarn counts which are in great- 
est demand in China. Its low cost 
gives the Chinese mills a marked ad- 
vantage in the production of heavy 
sheetings and drills, in both of which 
the value of the raw material consti- 
tutes a large percentage of the cost. 


Cotton Consumed and Imported 

In the cotton year ended July 31, 
1925, Chinese cotton mills consumed 
1,610,000 bales (bales of various 
weights) of cotton, of which 71,000 
were American, 340,000 Indian and 
1,199,000 of other cotton, (principally 
Chinese), according to the statistics 
published by the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations of Man 
chester, England. 

During the calendar year, 1925 
China imported 240,993,000 pounds of 
raw cotton, valued at 609,965,177 
Haikwan taels ($58,770,749), (not in- 
cluding reexports) of which 31,334,- 
000 pounds were American and 195,- 
168,000 Indian cotton. Of the bal- 
ance, 10,942,000 pounds are credited 
to Japan and probably consisted 
largely of American cotton reexported 


ton ot 
spinning 

(2) 
for the 
in the case 
Low cost of 


supply of 


work or 
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from that 
3,549,000 


coming 


country. 
pounds 
from 


The remaining 
are described as 
“other nationalities” in 
the official Chinese import. statistics. 
Comparative figures for 1924 are: 
Total imports of raw cotton, 162,571,- 
000 pounds with a value of 48,817,358 
Haikwan taels ($39,542,060) Ameri- 
can cotton, 19,575,000 pounds; Indian 
cotton, 138,539,000 pounds; from 
Japan, 786,000 pounds; from other 
nationalities, 3,671,000 pounds. Dur- 
ing 1924 approximately 80% of the 
cotton imported entered through the 
port of Shanghai. 

Practically all of the American cot- 
ton that is used by the Chinese and 
British-owned mills in China is im- 
ported through branch offices of 
American cotton dealers in Shanghai. 
A certain amount of the cotton used 
by the Japanese mills also passes 
through these offices. The bulk, how- 
ever, is imported through Japanese 
commission houses who have direct 
connections with the cotton trade in 
the United States through their own 
American offices, according ta Trade 
Commissioner G. C. Howard, Shan- 
ghai. All cotton sold by American 
cotton dealers is on a cash-against- 
delivery whereas it is custom- 
ary for the Japanese importers to give 
the Japanese mills 30 days’ credit. 
(he governing factor in the demand 
for American and Indian cotton is 
primarily price, but there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 spindles engaged on 


basis, 


the finer counts of yarn which are 
obliged to use American cotton re- 
gardless of the cost. The price of 


Egyptian cotton makes 
in this market. 


it prohibitive 


Wages in Shanghai Mills 


lhe following comparison of wages 
in a representative Japanese and 
Chinese cotton mill, both in Shanghai, 
is taken from the Chinese Economic 
3ulletin of April 18, 1925: 


JAPANESE COTTON MILL 

Wages in Mexican dollars 
Maximum Minimum 
Spinners—Men ........ $44 per month 38 per day 
Women 28 per month 38 per day 
Weavers—Men ....... Sc per day 30c per day 
Women : Sic per day 30c per day 
Note.—Hours of labor, 11 hours per day. Wages 


are paid once a fortnight. 
per weaver is two. 
Mexican dollar 

rency) in March, 


The number of looms 
The exchange value of the 
was $0.5365 (United States cur- 
1926. 


The Japanese mill owners report 
that as a condition of the settlement 
of the recent strike no further fines 
are to be levied. Until this time there 
were fines for smoking on the prem- 


ises and for damage to machinery. 
e 
Taste No 2 





Countries DuRINnG 
1915 
Items ia Ps 
Quantity | Value 
Cotton piece goods: | | 
Shirtings - pieces) 260 $645 
Sheetings | 2,494 | 6,213 
Drills and jeans. “ | 3,422 | 8 665 
Nankeens -piculs 45,742 1 ,407 685 
Cloth, native fancy | 
pjeces| 298,148 | 409 , 538 
Cotton blankets and | 
counterpanes......-+.] «-+e-ees ae eew ee 
Cotton towels nee om | 
Cotton socks....... cB tipi 
Cotton yarn -piculs| 20, 158 | 126 , 476 
Cotton thread..... Pa shetee a 
> = ‘ EEE Scaccane D webexs 
Cotton handkerchiefs, 
DORE sasccwide Diauxsss j 
SARE coGiseancen seas 5 1,959 , 222 


Exports or Cotton MANUFACTURES PRODUCED 


For the latter the management at- 
tempted to impose a fine of about 10% 
of the amount of the damage done. 


CHINESE COTTON MILL 


Wages in Mexican dollars 
Maximum Minimum 
Spinners—Men ........ 80c per day 44c per day 
Women ..... 60c per day 3lc per day 
Weavers—Men ........ 74c per day 
Women ..... S4c per day 
Notes.—Hours of labor, 11 hours for spinning 
and 12 hours for weaving. Wages are paid once 
a fortnight. The number of looms per weaver is 
two 
Ihe Chinese mills levy a fine of $1 
if an employe is found smoking on 


the premises. A small fine is imposed 
if the overseers discover that damage 
to machinery was caused by careless- 
ness or was done intentionally. 


Cost of Producing Bale of Yarn 

The following figures represent ac- 
tual costs of production, as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1923, kept by a yarn mill oper- 
ating in China under foreign super- 
vision, according to Trade Commis- 


sioner G. C. Howard, Shanghai: 
SG SM - PIAS vos ccdeccenseavadbaubswnsancdces 208 
SOREN | ovcawetacacnsauntonewacesascieesbuduancisn First 


Cost of raw cotton, 41 Shanghai taels per picul or 
$0.2152 (U. S. currency) per pound. 

Amount of cotton per bale of yarn, 3.56 piculs 
or 475 pounds. 


COST PER BALE (400 pounds) OF YARN 
United 
Shanghai States 
taels currency 
SRROR. santseseaderan oeee 146.19 $102 .333 
Wages ob aN Nene uate 7.73 5.411 
PP Scencancocsuvevessoenes 3.06 2.141 
IRE cnceknscaseve oabeee 76 -532 
DOG COIR. ics ccicicccver 23 -161 
Other manufacturing ex- 
DE 066090 saenadveecesens 3.28 2.296 
CORN, base sekaensscssncss 2.97 2.079 
Cost per bale.......... 164.22 114.954 
Note.—Picul equals 133% pounds; the exchange 
value of the Shanghai tael was approximately 


$0.70 on Nov. 1, 1923 


Counts of Yarns Imported 

No authoritative data is available 
on the counts of yarns produced in 
Chinese mills at present. In 1915, the 
yarn spun in Chinese mills ranged 
from 6s to 20s with a small quantity 
of 32s added. The greatest demand is 
for counts from Ios to 16s inclusive, 
and competition is keenest in these 
numbers. The finest counts of yarn 
produced on a commercial scale in 
China at present is said to be 42s. 
Several experimental schools are pro- 
ducing counts above 42s, but their ac- 
tivities are limited by lack of funds. 

With the development of the domes- 
tic cotton spinning industry, Chinese 
imports of cotton yarns have been tre- 
mendously reduced. In 1915, China 
imported 358,070,400 pounds of cotton 
yarns, valued at $41,606,664, of which 
193,742,000 pounds was described as 
Japanese, 157,250,400 as Indian, 49,- 
+333 as British, while 1,714,134 pounds 
were credited to Hongkong and were 
probably of British origin, and the 


1n CHINESE MILLS TO FOREIGN 








1915, 1924 _AND 1925. 
| 1924 31925}'= 
| 2 ak es at 
| Quantity ! Value Quantity | Value 

} 

20,051 | $108,026 | 15,810 | $82,224 
1,344,769 | 6,487,834 |1,262.324 6,441,870 
| 29,371 | 124,243 27 ,492 123 601 

5,693 299,736 | 2.265 | 123 , 669 

| | 
| 22,438 102,032 | 4,362 | 21,5). 
| | o 
jetiehas | 75,251 | . aioe ’ 88,4 
Panes ——t.... | 293,847 

pected SOOM Docc colt 104,840 

146,573 | 6,077,129 | 64,995 | 3,162,960 
| 78 5,181 18 | 1,036 

715 3,231 170 | §21 
| ”- 

19,477 | 8,946 | 38,869 18,3 
| ausceese (ORIEL waxesais 10 ,462,8— 
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balance of 5,314,533 pounds y 
classed as “other kinds” by the offic 
Chinese import statistics. (The fo: 
going figures are net imports, 
exports having been deducted.) Di 
ing 1925, China’s net imports of c 
ton yarn totaled 86,283,066 pou 
with a value of $32,926,836, of wh 
82,400,533 pounds worth $30,672,; 
were gray. Comparative figures f 
1924 are: Total net imports of ya: 
76,755,533 pounds, $27,658,125; gr 
yarn, 73,857,333, $25,782,207. 
Chinese net imports of cotton ya 
by counts during 1924 and 1925 ; 
shown in the following table: 
CHINESE NET IMPORTS OF COTTON YAR: 














Items 
Cotton yarn, gray: 
Counts— oe 
Up to and incl. 108....... ++ 16,021,7 13,677 
Se Ber 1,547, - 3, 352, 
13s to 178, incl........ osveee 17, 461, 200 11, 882 
SS ee 16,922, 267 21,152, 
248 to 3658, incl........ seeees 10,465, 467 12,523 
368 to G5a, Incl... .ccccccere 11,314,133 7,687 
20-2 tO 20-4....cccccee eocese ° 1,536 
30-2 to 32-3....cccccccees eves 2,498, 100 
oe Rw ne 8,067, 33 
GEO CONMe cc ccccccvecevecs 72 
Total gray yarn..... ecsee 73,867,833 82, 406 3 
All other cotton yarn...... 2, 898, 200 3, 882,533 
Grand total..cccscccorces 76,755,533 86, 283, 


Sources of Imported Yarns 

Details of the cotton-yarn import 
by countries are not available for 
1925, but the Chinese statistics de- 
scribe certain counts of gray yarns as 
Indian, Japanese, and British. N: 
imports of Japanese yarns were as 
follows: 13s to 17s, inclusive, 8,131,- 
733 pounds; 18s to 23s, 20,174,93; 
pounds ; 23s to 35S, 12,468,267 pounds; 
35s to 45s, 7,588,133 pounds, total, 
48,363,066. These statistics list In- 
dian yarns separately as follows: 13s 
to 17s, inclusive, 3,179,200 pounds; 
and 185 to 23s, 751,200 pounds. Only 
21,200 pounds of the imports of yarns 
in counts above 23s are described as 
British. Of the 73, 857,333 pounds of 
gray yarns imported in 1924, Japan is 
credited with supplying 38,548,000 
pounds and Hongkong with 26,706,933 


f 


wn 


pounds. “The latter figure undoubtedly 
includes much Indian and British 
yarn. 


British exports of cotton yarn to 
China (including Hongkong) in 1925 
amounted to 497,500 pounds compared 
with 957,700 in 1924. American ex- 
ports to China are comparatively un- 
important, only 44,719 pounds of cot- 
ton yarn worth $36,772 having been 
shipped from the United States in 
1925. 

Imports of Piece Goods Increase 

Net imports of cotton piece goods 
into China increased from an aggre- 
gate value of $48,368,000 in 1915 to 
$122,294,000 in 1924 and to $125,589,- 
000 in 1925—a great part of the gain 
in 1924 and 1925 being attributable to 
higher unit prices of piece goods. 
Chinese statistics give various units 
of quantity for cotton cloth, and it is, 
therefore, impossible to give any a 
curate estimate of the yardage taken 
by that market. 

British export statistics, howeve’, 
show that the United Kingdom shipped 
716,533,000 yards of cotton piece 
goods to China and Hongkong 
1913, and 375,082,300 yards in Ig! 
Shipments declined to 292,577,6c 
square yards in 1924 and to 173,386 

(Continued on page 105) 
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We Believe 
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of Domestic Industries 
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The “Squeeze” In Staples 
the face of the largest yield of domestic 


otton on record the trade is being treated 


to tie anomaly of a “squeeze” in premium and 
extra Staple cottons of middling and higher 
grale for spot and near delivery. During the 


last 


from 


In > 
wer 


two weeks these cottons have advanced 


) 


200 to 400 points, and the “points on” 
me instances are now greater than they 
when middling Uplands cotton was sell- 


ing at 35 cents and above. 
[he “squeeze” is made possible in part by 


the fact that many shippers had sold freely 


for forward delivery without covering and now 


find 


themselves at the mercy of several large 


speculative and spot houses; the situation for 
the shorts is rendered more acute temporarily 
by the fact that gins, railroad, and concentra- 


tion 
thus 


lengt 


1 


points are flooded with all kinds of cotton 


making it difficult to segregate the exact 
hs and grades most needed. All of the 


extra staple and premium cottons that have 


been 
some 


placed under contract, and more, exist 


‘where, as the yield of such cottons is 


proportionately as large as the record-breaking 


Top. 


If this proves to be the case, then sooner 


1 later basis on these cottons must decline to 
a normal relation with futures, yet spinners 
can have no assurance of such a movement. 


TI 
tive 
profi 
may 


ie “‘squeeze” benefits none but the specula- 
houses engineering it; it brings no extra 
t to growers, and while spinners’ losses 
not be as great as those of shippers who 


are caught short, nevertheless the spinner at 
present is squeezed between the upper and 


nether millstone, 


It is practically impossible 


for spinners to convince buyers of combed and 


fine 
shou 
rent 


count carded yarns and cloths that they 


ld pay prices so far out of line with cur- 


values of cotton futures. The situation 


is doubly unfortunate because of the increased 
interest that has just commenced to develop in 
quality products requiring the use of the longer 


ind 


A 


higher grade staple cottons. 


* * * 


% 


~CUSTOMED, as is nearly every manu- 
facturer and merchant, to figure costs 
profits upon a percentage basis, this 
od may become a menace to sound busi- 
practice, or an incerftive to greater effort 


efficiency, when a radical decline occurs in 


factor of cost over which the manu- 
rer or merchant can exercise no control. 


a situation has been precipitated by the 


e of cotton prices from a 35c basis in 
to a present approximate cost for mid- 
iplands of 12%c. 


en cotton was costing around 35c it was 
<imately 50% of the wholesale price of 
* proportion of cotton manufactures ; at 
it is not much more than 25% of the 
ales price of the same goods. Labor, 
ad and other factors of cost are un- 
d, and profits per pound or yard had 
ut so close to the bone that they cannot 





be reduced. A mill that did $10,000,000.00 of 
annual business then, finds it cut to around 
$7,500,000.00 now. Ona % basis of compari- 
son volume of business and costs, other than 
of raw material, make a horrible showing. 


But it is comparative selling costs, which are 
always figured on a % basis, that stand out in 
boldest relief and that are a chief present con- 


THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: Strength in cotton 
goods in the face of large cotton crop esti- 
mates remains feature. Government crop 
estimate is now 18,399,000 ales. ‘lrade 
was quiet, week being broken by holiday. 
At close of last week active print cloths 
gained '%c. Spots particularly strong. In- 
terest in fine yarn goods, particularly broad- 
cloths. Expect revision of denim and 
flannel prices in December. 

Wool Markets: Blue overcoatings in 
men’s wear field remain one active spot in 
market. Spring trade finished for time 
being, clothiers waiting for further infor- 
mation on retailers’ needs. Foreign lines 
of men’s wear for fall, 1927, are about to 
be shown. Women’s wear quiet, with sellers 


putting out fresh bait for spring season. ~ 
Spotty price situation in worsted yarns. 


Knit Goods Markets: Possible that 
southern mills may name fall, 1927, under- 
wear prices about Dec. 15. Even if done, 
little business is thought probable before 
Jan. 1. Hosiery makers consider export 


field, but see little chance for expansion 
there. Sweaters shown in Chicago. 

Suk Markets: Sales of flat crepes, geor- 
gettes, crepe de chines, and radium take a 
sharp spurt. Prices are close, but appear 
to show a reasonable margin over raw silk. 
Despite low levels of raw silk, manufac- 
turers are not covering ahead. Accent is 
entirely on the weighted goods, which 


appear to be all that the buyers want 
just now. 


cern of cotton manufacturers and merchants. 
It requires just as large an organization and 
just as much sales effort to merchandise $7,- 
500,000.00 worth of cotton goods today as was 
expended upon the same poundage and yardage 
when the latter was worth $10,000,000.00. The 
mill selling direct is faced with an increase in 
cost of from 35 to 50%, while the broker or 
commission house faces a decrease in net pro- 
fits of a much larger %. To this extent the 
reduced or increased % becomes a real prob- 
lem. 

What is the logical solution of the problem? 
The mills can do something, of course, in re- 
ducing % by increasing efficiency and economy, 
but the only effective method of reducing % 
selling costs is by selling a larger volume of 
product with the same organization. This also 
is the solution for the broker or commission 
merchent. Perhaps this is a factor influencing 
New England cotton mill expansion and mer- 

egers and that may stimulate others. In such 

ventures selling agents and their brokers are 
likely to be quite as much interested as the 
mills to be expanded. 

To this extent, therefore, the comparative 





sales % issue raised by the decline in cotton 
prices becomes a valuable incentive to greater 
sales effort and can hardly fail to increase the 


urge toward more efficient merchandising 
methods. 
* * * 


What Communities Can Do 
EVER before has the potential effect of 
directing mass thought been so generally 
appreciated as today. For that reason, properly 
planned publicity and advertising are flourish- 
ing with record vigor. For the same reason, 
cooperative community action is being studied 
and utilized in a new way. 

It is realized that the textile industry needs 
a new groove of thought—both inside and out- 
side. It needs to apply some of the newly- 
found principles of mass psychology to its 
production and distribution methods. 

Some such thought was back of the effort 
which led to the style show at the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers meeting 
in Boston this fall, and the style contest at the 
Made-in-Carolina’s Charlotte 
last year. It was also the basis of the textile 
and style features of the Greenville (S. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce. annual meeting last 
week. 

It has been suggested by a correspondent to 
TextTiLE Wortp that a nation-wide series of 
style contests be developed. Such an event 
would do incalculable good. Its realization, 
however involves a great mass of detail—and 
until some organization or organizations are 
willing to undertake it, individual community 
efforts seem the logical substitutes. 

If, one by one, the important textile centers 
of the country showed their citizens what cos- 
tumes could be made from, say, cotton fabrics 
—and got them interested in the competitive 
creation of those costumes, a very tangible 
step would have been taken toward the 


stabilization of the industry. 
24 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Distribution 
HE export factor in hosiery distribution 
is receiving increasing consideration by 

the selling trade. It is the belief of those 
who have made a study of export trade and 
its possibilities that the outlook for export 
trade in full fashioned silk hosiery is bound 
to improve. All over the world there seems 
to be a call for this class of stocking in con- 
stantly enlarging volume and it is apparent 
that the excellence of the domestic product is 
having its effect in many markets. 

Consonant with the sale of domestic hosiery 
abroad is the increasing demand for Amer- 
ican knitting machinery. Records show a 
continuous sale of American knitting machin- 
ery into foreign countries. Among the leaders 
are England, Australia, Canada and South 
America. This call for domestic knitting 
machines means an increased native capacity 
in hosiery manufacture in many countries, but 
so far this has not interfered with the total 
of the domestic product sent abroad. It would 


Exposition in 
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seem as though the competition of other coun- 
tries in the manufacture of hosiery is con- 
fined largely to cotton products and to a 
degree to rayon, with decidedly the greatest 
emphasis on the cotton 


The falling off in the export of 


cheaper grade of 


materials. 
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amount of full fashioned hosiery turned out 
today and the amount that will be turned out 
within a comparatively short time will pro- 
duce before very long a competitive condition 
to which the American full fashioned manu- 
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two important factors in the full fashi 
field announced this week will, it is belie 
do more to clarify the situation, at leas 
the retail field, than anything which has 

pened for a long time. Under the new n 
agement it is probable that the sale of hos 





facturer is not accustomed. The day of allot- ; ; ; ae 
rayon hosiery is due in a measure at least to ting the product of full fashioned mills to to the retailer by these combined units wil’ \e 
the dumping of large quantities of this class ed aN ; : on a profitable basis and there will lx 
: errs oe yuyers is practically over, and in the future She age a ke 
of merchandise into England prior to the in- Se ; ; aa elimination, in part at least, of some of he 
“ ¢F seat ae ae it will be a question of salesmanship, mer- ene Cos ae é ae oe 
creased tariff. Undoubtedly certain stocks ot = ; bargain sales on merchandise having intri: «ix 
these goods still remain to be distributed, chandising and eer development a value. This does not mean there will not |e 
which accounts for a falling off in demand. plants to the highest degree of efficiency that cut prices on cheap goods but on well-m Je 
But on full fashioned hosiery American Will determine the success or failure of indi- — jines of established reputation the oppor? - 
manufacturers apparently retain the = su- vidual concerns. © This does not mean neces- ity to advertise bargains will not be as g:-at 
premacy. This is due in part doubtless to the sarily that there is to be any falling off in the in the future, according to those who h ve 
high cost of machinery to make this class of consumption of full fashioned hosiery. It 1s knowledge of conditions, as they have n 
goods, but also to the fact that operatives are the general belief that there will be a steady in the past. This will do much to stabi :ze 
more skilled in this country than can be ex- increase both in this country and, as predicted the situation and to prevent cut-throat | nd 
pected of those in other countries where the above, in other countries, but the question ruinous competition which has been eng -n- 
production is only of recent origin. If, as that remains to be settled is whether the pro- dered because of the desire to insure Jaro 
forecast, export business on full fashioned ductive capacity of domestic plants is not distribution. It is believed the combination 
shows a satisfactory enlargement, it will be going to outstrip the consumptive demand and mentioned will make for increased health .nd 
of immense assistance to the trade of this and that too in fhe comparatively near future. a better form of merchandising throughvut 
country. There is no doubt that the increased Consummation of a combination between the entire industry. 
Mill Agents Want Statistics Among those present at Tuceday's whose subject will be of timely inter- ers. According to the bill in equity 
5 meeting were: Horace ‘imball, est. Sherman & Ryan, a New York the company is solvent, having as of 
Wool Goods es Hold Group Ethan Allen; Fred Tracy, Lymans- musical team that is famed for its Nov. 15, assets of $1,013,931 and total 
Meeting in New York ville ¢ 0. ; Harry McAteer, McAteer & work on the stage and the air, will liabilities of $888,850. Che company 
The statistics collecting movement Peto; Charles Beavers, Hockanum furnish lighter entertainment. The has quick assets of $485,000. In addi- 
under wav in the woolen and worsted Association ; ( harles J. Craig, May or olonial Four” will provide dinner tion to the above liabilities the 
industry under the guidance of the flower Worsted Co.; ©. M. Hoff, C. music. , cern 1s obligated on promissory notes 
American Association of Woolen and M. Hott Co.; James K. Knapp, rhe committee in charge of the din- tor approximately $125,000, maturing 
Worsted Manufacturers, was heartily George E. Kunhardt Corp. ; How ard ner consists of John L. Burton, chair- in two and three years. 
endorsed at a meeting of New York Wainwright, Herbert Lawton & Co.; man, Arthur L. Emery and A, W. From the inventory of the com- 
ales agents last Tuesday. The meet- Louis Martin, Terhune, Yereance & Couper. _ President John ’. Balmer pany’s standing made as of Nov. 15, 
ing was called for the purpose of ac Wolff, Inc ; Howard Smith, Saxonia_ will preside, and as this is the 125th jt appears that it is solvent, accord- 
quainting the selling agents with the Worsted Mills; oe Jacobs, Wal- meeting of the club and there has jng to the bill, but is not in position 
plan for “Statistics for the Woolen ther Mig. Co.; Galen M. Harris, been no gathering since September to convert enough of the assets into 
and Worsted Industry” and to report Worumbo Corp., and J. D. Holmes a record-breaking attendance is anti- cash to meet maturing obligations an 
on its reception by the several manu cipated. as a result officials of the company 


facturers’ groups to which it already 


has been presented 
Herbert | 
of the \merican 
Woolen and Worsted 
explained that the plan already had 


Peabody, field secretary 
\ssociation ol 


Manufacturers, 


been endorsed by mill men at various 
group that the 
statistics sought were those pertaining 
to stocks produc 


meetings He said 


on hand, monthly 


tion and monthly sales figures 


he said, “are to be 


mills 


“These figures, 
furnished by the under a key 


number in a plain envelope; and 
when received, are to go at once into 
a tabulating machine, and become 
submerged in the general totals. In 
this way, complete protection of iden- 
tity is insured. The final results are 
to be reported only to those furnish- 
information. The 
expense is to be borne by each mill 
participating, and will not entail any 
serious burden. When the figures are 
assembled and the totals ascertained, 
it will be time at 
least, to interpreted by 
some one familiar with their real sig- 


ing the required 


necessary, for a 
have them 
nificance. This interpretation is part 
of the proposed plan.” 

The plan for gathering these sta- 
tistics was proposed by Arthur D. 
Whiteside of the National Credit Of- 
fice, and on behalf of the American 
Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, Robert T. Francis, its 
retiring president, thanked Mr. 
Whiteside for his work. 


Association of 


So. N. E. Textile Meeting 


KE. T. Pickard of Department of 
Commerce To Be Dinner Guest 

At its 125th meeting and dinner to 
be held at Biltmore Hotel, 
dence, R. I., Saturday afternoon, 
Dec. 4, the Southern New England 
Textile Club will have as its dinner 
guest Edward T. Pickard, chief Tex- 
tile Division of the 


Provi- 


Department of 
Commerce, and it is expected that he 
will be accompanied by Grosvenor M. 
Jones, chief of the Finance and In- 
vestment Division of the Department 
of Commerce. It is possible that 
these gentlemen will have something 
to report regarding the commercial 
and industrial survey of New Eng- 
land that is now being conducted by 
the Department of Commerce. 
Another speaker of note who will 
address the meeting will be Rev. 
Leonard W. Harris of New Bedford 


Receivers for Hosey Worsted 
Co., Appointed 

PHILADELPHIA.—Affairs of the 
Hosey Worsted Co., manufacturers of 
worsted yarns, Bridgeport, Pa., have 
been placed in the hands of equity 
receivers by Judge Dickinson, of the 
U. S. District Court here, following 
the filing of a friendly suit for that 
purpose by the Passaic Worsted Spin- 
ning Co., Passaic, N. J., a creditor. 
Charles B. Blinn, Jr., vice-president 
of the Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank, and George K. Watson, of 
George K. Watson & Co., accountants, 
were appointed receivers under a 
joint bond of $50,000. 

They were authorized by the court 
to continue the business of the com- 
pany until further order of the court. 
Hosey Worsted Co., because of the 
situation confronting them joined the 
Passaic Worsted Spinning Co., in 
seeking the appointment of the receiv- 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 
American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 1, 1926. 


National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, Dec. 6-11, 1926. 


Silk Association of America, Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, 


Jan. 8, 1927. 


National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Annual Convention and Meet- 
ings of Subsidiaries, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Jan 18, 19 and 20, 


1927. 


Second Southern Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 


March 19-27, 1927. 





feared sevéral creditors might start 
legal action for the recovery of money 
due them, with the result attachments 
would be issued and if enforced would 
cause a dissapation of the assets 
The bill indicated that of the assets 
$599,078 are pledged and $414,853 are 
unpledged. Of the liabilities $500,784 
are secured and $262,865 are un- 
Subordinate notes of $125, 
ooo are listed as deferred liabilities 
The Passaic Worsted Spinning Co., 
was represented in the proceedings by 
Chas. S. Wesley while G. A. Trout- 
man acted for the Hosey Worsted © 


secured. 


Georgia Governor Asks Post: 
office to Use Cotton Twine 
ATLANTA, GA.—Governor Clitioré 
Walker of, Georgia has addressed 
letter to Postmaster General New 
asking that bids on 1,500,000 Ibs. 0! 
jute twine be held up until the cotto 
twine situation can be investigated 
and its advisability determined 
Governor Walker takes the position 
that the Government should lend all 
possible aid in relieving farm | 
lems. To use more cotton twine in 
stead of imported jute, would be t 
utilize large quantities of cotton, the 
Governor points out, and with the low 
prices of cotton as at present, the 
change would be economical as wel! 


as beneficial to the farmers of the 
South. 
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Moderate Business Recession Has Begun 


General Business Trend Is Downward—Commodity Production in Excess of Normal—Barometric Items Are Weaker 





Recession Not Likely to be Drastic—Textile Manufacturing Margins Still Unsatisfactory and 


October continued well in excess of our 

estimate of normal. Commodity prices 
are fairly stable, but show a weak undertone and 
the most barometric commodities have been 
weiker,—hides, steel scrap, pig iron, lard and 
cotton seed oil, silk, ete. The numebr of com- 
modities declining in price has for several week: 
en in excess of those advancing. In October 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index and our 
sensitive eight-commodity index, declined, and the 
Bradstreet Nov. I than on 
Oc is 


N ANUFACTURING production through 
~a 


index was lower on 


Facts Show a Down Trend in Business 
fter a period of nearly two and a half years 
of upward trend in industrial output, interrupted 
by only minor about 
expect some downward readjustment. Largely 
on account of declining commodity prices, we 
have had no period of excessive boom such as 
usually develops, but that is no reason why pro- 
duction should continue above normal levels. 


recessions, it is time to 


We believe that clear indications of recession 
are already at hand. As a good many observers, 
however, appear to cling to optimism, it is worth 
while to state the facts. Building activity has 
shown a general downward trend throughout the 
year and in recent months has 
ibly below last year’s figures. 


fallen consider- 
Automobile pro- 
duction figures for October were sharply lower 
and judging by employment, steel buying, and 
the fact that dealers’ stocks of new cars have in- 
creased, it seems reasonably certain that a decline 
is on in this industry. Steel production and sales 
have declined rather steadily of late, the ingot 
output falling much behind the usual seasonal in- 
for October. Railway freight traffic in 
October failed to show the usual seasonal gain 
and railway buying of equipment is at a very low 
level for the season. While the consumption of 
cotton by the mills increased a little in October, 
the gain was not nearly as large as usual and this 
fact may be taken to indicate a virtual decline. 
Wholesale silk sales fell off rather sharply Mail 
rder sales have failed to. hold up as well as 

in the fall months and show a downward 
trer The same may be said of the department 
‘tore business. Exports were unusually small in 


crease 


0 


Insufficient to Strengthen Textile Securities 


Textile World Analyst 
An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trede sentiment. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 
1. The trend of business is in general 


downward, and is likely to continue so 
for a few months. 


2. The will probably be 
moderate and not drastic. 








recession 


3. Cotton manufacturers’ margins are 
unsatisfactory and cotton mill stocks, 
which have been declining, are likely to 
sag further. 

1. Wool manufacturers are a_ little 
more favorably situated, but their secu- 
rities can hardly show much sustained 
recovery in the near future. 





ficient to show any careful observer that the 
fundamental trend is recessionary. 

Not all industrial indexes have declined, how- 
ever, and enough favorable factors exist to in- 
dicate that the current recession is not likely to 
be drastic. trend 
ease and credit conditions are not such as to re 
quire general liquidation 
factories of the 


Money rates show a toward 
The payrolls of the 
increased than 
usual in October and the factory 
laborers are still high. Retail trade is large and 
no pronounced down-trend has yet developed in 
that quarter. Commodity prices, while weak, are 
fairly stable. 

In October the weekly bank debits 
averaged higher than in September. 


country more 


earnings of 


actually 
Chain store 
sales increased. Building permits gained (show- 
ing that the down-trend in building is not likely 


to be sharp) and deliveries of raw silk to the 
silk manufacturers were larger. 


Textile Production Too Large to be 














The increase is slight, however, and this is the 
only recent year in which there hasn't been a 
sharp gain in that month. The gain in textile pro- 
duction in September was so large that the Oc- 
tober index is at a high level,—in fact, similar to 
that of a year ago. Accordingly textile production 
This is largely due to 
the high rate of activity in silk manufacturing, 
for wool manufacturing can hardly be called very 
and, cotton consumption and 
activity increased in October, the in- 
as much as usual in that month. 
other hand, 


is clearly above normal. 


active, while 
spindle 
crease was not 

On the store 
turned index being 
106.6 against 108.9 in September and 115 a year 
] 


department sales 


downward in October, our 


ago. The September department store sales were 


so Satisfactory, however, that the average for the 


two latest months is higher than it was for the 


same months in 1925 

Wholesale dry goods sales are not available as 
i total for a period later than September In 
that month our adjusted index rose to 103.5 
against 94.4 in September and 101.7 a year ago. 


We note, however, that October data do not 1n- 


dicate any such gain as occurred last yeat The 


sales of New York cotton jobbers declined in Oc- 


tober and were at least 10% under a year ago. 
Commission house sales also declined. Whole- 
sale silk sales in New York were off pretty 
sharply and considerably more than usual for 


the season. The weekly reports of a large Chi- 


cago dry goods wholesaler indicate that business 
is hardly up to last vear’s level. 

Probably, therefore, textile production may be 
called relatively high in comparison with the in- 
dexes of trade. It is close to the levels which have 
proved untenable in each of the last two years 
and general business conditions are certainly 
less favorable for expansion. 

While this condition appears to indicate over- 
production, two questions arise before that con- 
Will the lower 
prices for textiles not stimulate sales and justify 
larger production ? 


clusion can be reached. (1) 
To some extent this is prob- 


ably true. But lower prices of cotton also are 
curtailing the purchasing power of one large 
country. It will take considerable 


time for lower prices to bring increased sales, as 


section of the 








Mai a d they do not become effective until stability is as- 
Oct being not only behind a year ago, but aintaine sured, and also some change in style trends will 
r behind the normal seasonal gain for the month Our first chart shows that a small increase he required. (2) The production figures are 
These are all indisputable facts and are suf- n textile production is indicated for October based on quantitie while the sales figures are 
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pared by Standard Statistics Co., 1921 = 100. 


ddle month; average, 1921-4 = 100. 
re Sales 
nths’ moving average. 
serve Board.) 


Wholesale Dry Goods Sales— 
‘justed for seasonal variation, three-emonths’ moving average centered on 
(Federal Reserve Board.) Department 
{djusted for normal growth and for seasonal variation, three- 
Computed trend last six years = 100. 


(Federal 
Dickson & Co.) 


on Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, 
fuel, etc., the price of finished goods, and the volume of production. 
York University, Bureau of Business Research.) 

Average price 25 New Bedford Cotton Mill Stocks. 
Southern Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern Cotton Mill Stocks. 


(New 
New Bedford Mill Stocks— 

(New Bedford Standard.) 
(R, S. 
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For quality fabrics — 
high standard chemicals! 


T is inevitable that your production should reflect the 


SLM AE 
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quality of the chemicals employed. R & H appreciates 
this fact—so chemicals bearing this trade-mark are de- 


pendable aids in textile manufacturing. 


heft 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CHEMICALS 


SERVICE 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 


Solvent 260 Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 
Chloroform, technical 


All of excellent solvent properties depending on particular conditions. 


A Partial List of R & H Textile Chemicals 


Albone Naphthalene Sodium Bichromate 
Alcohol Oxalic Acid Sodium Perborate 
Ammonia Potash, Caustic Sodium Prussiate 
Copper Sulphate Potash, Carbonate Sodium Sulphide 
Epsom Salts Potash Bichromate Sodium Stannate 
Formaldehyde Potash Oxalate Solozone 

Formic Acid Potash Bioxalate Zinc Chloride 
Glauber’s Salt Potash Permanganate Zinc Dust 


“Whe 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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in dollars, and as prices are lower, are the sales 
in physical quantity not larger than they seem 
measured in dollars? Undoubtedly this is true 
and to some extent the fact reduces the amount 
0: apparent over-production. 

We conclude that making all allowances there 
still a considerable excess production of tex- 
les in comparison with sales. It is not so large 
appears on the chart, but is sufficient to indi- 
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lower in October), but chiefly in the condition of 
the cotton manufacturing industry. The margins 
of the manufacturers continue unsatisfactory. 
Cloth manutacturers’ margins show a little im- 
provement, but spinners’ margins are a little lower 
and barely steady This is on a replacement basis. 
gVhen allowances are made for the usual lag be 
tween the purchase of cotton and its conversion 
into textiles, and for fuel and labor, the 


margins 
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profit on converting a pound of wool into cloth, 
but when for the usual lag 
between the purchase of raw materials and the 
completion of the manutacturing 
trend of wool manufacturers’ margins has been 
slightly downward since August. I/t is true that 
wool manufacturing production has increased, so 
that the estimated trend of earning has been up- 
ward since May, but our earnings index is not yet 


allowance is made 


process, the 





cate that curtailment will be required by Janu- 
ary at the latest and further weakness will appear 
n the price of most yarns and cloths. 


Textile Manufacturer’s 


Improving 


otton mill stocks in October failed to continue 


the gains recorded in September. 


trending lower and southern 


barely 


were 
were steady. 
lie partly in 


average tor 


Earnings not 


The average 
for October was the same as in September, but 
both New Bedford and Fall River Mill securities 
mill 
Reasons for this showing 
the general speculative situation (the 
the New York stock exchange being 


estimated earnings 


manufacturers showed 
ward trend; rising 
stocks ever, in October to 


More recently 


50.2. 
covery. 
are 


fair and at least 


of the cotton cloth manufacturers were lower in 
October by an amount 
trend 
There is some reason to look for further sagging 
in cotton mill securities. 


Beginning with July the common stocks of wocl 
a slig 
from an average of 46.7 in 
June to 53.9 in September. e: 
an average for the 
there 
The margins of the wool manufacturers 
sufficient to 


sufficient to 
line to 


cause our 


decline. 


time our 


ht and irregular up- 


future ac 
They reacted, how- 
month of 
been re- be any 


has some 


allow a small or two. 


index of 


ivity in 


reason to 


up to a point which indicates a normally satisfac- 
tory level of profits. ‘he 


manufacturers’ mar- 


gins and total earnings should this fall make the 
best showing since the 


winter of \t that 


stock 


1924-5. 


wood manufacturers’ 


prices was about 8a, and consequently the Oc- 
tober index of 50.2 


With the 
manufacturing in- 


seems unduly low. 


the wool 


dustry so uncertain as it is, however, and with the 
margin per unit so low, there does not appear to 


expect any large sustained 


recovery in wool securities during the next month 





Argentine Wool in 
1926-27 Season 

\VASHINGTON, D. C.—Reliable esti- 
mates from the trade place the amount 


Export 


of wool to be exported from Argen- 
tina in the 1926-27 


2 between 
5,000 and 310,000 bales, according 


season 


to a report of the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Com- 

ercial Attache H. Bentley Mac- 
Kenzie, at Buenos Aires. 


he slaughter of sheep in the pres- 
ent year has been about 1,000,000 less 


tl usual and mortality among the 
flocks has not been more than normal, 
these factors partly accounting for 
the increase in wool for export. It is 
estimated that the extra number of 
sheep will account for about 8,000 

of the increase and there is said 
to be a carry-over from the 1925-26 
season of about 10,000 bales. 


Utica Textile Mills Run 88% 
Normal Time 

Utica, N. Y.—Out of the four 
major industries of Utica, N. Y., the 
textile group had the largest increase 
in employment, being 90% of normal 


ie month of October, compared 


84.6% for September, while 
working hours increased to 87.8% 
8} S5.6¢ ns 


e clothing group engaged 92° of 

il in during the 

s of September and October, and 

ing hours 
October compared with 98.80% in Sep- 
according to 


by the Industrial 


employment 


increased to 100% in 


statistics com 


\ssociation of 


N. Y. 
South Africa’s Cotton Goods 
Imports 
rts of cotton piece goods into 
on of South Africa during 
9260 were valued at £265,074 


Kingdom 


he United sup- 

United 
160: Japan, 
— 


| Germany, £11,494. | 


t1O8.788& wort! the 


Italy £16,856; 
om 
To. 
United 

the United States, 
nd Germany, £10,525. (As- 
ade Commissioner Flovd F. 


Oct. 13.) 


: et 
iwures tor April were: 


5, £307,203; the 


/ 


£022 =Q0 
(223,790 ; 


yhannesburg, 


Comfort and Safety 





A Former Bleachery Superintendent Gives His Views Concern- 
ing the Avoidance of Danger in Textile Machines 
By Cal Ender 


I T 

for many years superintendent of 
a New England bleachery, that prac 
tically all machines can be made safe 


is the belief of 


for the operative without seriously im 
pairing the efficiency of a process. He 
believes that, although safety devices 
may make necessary a somewhat dif 
ferent manipulation of ma- 


chine controls, a little patience on the 


certain 
part of the emploves in accustoming 
themselves to the new methods should 
] “Make uy 
vour mind that a thing can be done,” 


con remove all obiections 
he says, “and it can be 

Mr. Wilde practices what he 
preaches in regard to overcoming ob 
for | 
proved this some vears ago 


stacles, recall an instance that 


when he 
of three 


was directing the unloading 
freight cars of piece goods. It was 
unload the 


a time that the accomplishment 


necessary to cars in so 


short 


of the task seemed impossible. The 
spur track was on a trestle and the 
platform was only long enough for 


Mr. Wilde and his associ 
ates speedily erected two improvised 
chutes to the trestle and unloaded all 
three cars simultaneously 


one Car. 


vell within 
the allotted time. 

Machines 

I had the good fortune to meet him 
time not far 
in Winchester, Mass., 


ing the course of our conversation we 


Guards on Print 


: oe oe a, 
a snort ago trom 5 


home and dur 


discussed his ideas on adapting n 


chinery to the comfort and safety of 


emploves. “On our printing ma 


chines,” he said, “we once placed 
ae aS ‘ 
V-shaped guards of sheet metal ( 
points where the small ge e 

; 7 eee = 
into the master whee ihev serve 
their purpose very well and were not 
a source of great hindrance to the 
eperation of the machines; but before 


a great while the men had discarded 
| 


them all as unnecessary inconveni- 


ences. I believe, however, that 


1 
} 


use of these gear guards had been in 


Paul C. Wilde, 


sisted upon, the men would in time 
have accepted them | 


parts of their equipment 


made his 
eldom,” he said, “and ] 


1 1 1 + 
aS alWavs iad to see 


~ 


The insurance inspector 
visits very 
; ' 

him, as he 


brought in new ideas of value in pro 


tecting our ely Some accidents are 
difficult to foresee, and manv danger 
Ous nN tions ire thoug! tlesslv ic 
epted as unavoidable I recall one 
20-in. belt which ran at high speed 
directly ver the heads of. several 
workers { ould have been guarded 
1 the event t bre king ind fall 
neg bt even the Inspect faile 1 te 
ippre te tl danger 
Careful Teaching 

“All new emploves should be taught 
the best and safest methods of doing 
things They should be told that in 


eCavy objects they must keep 





vacks and make the lift 
should be 
shown how and where to grip the cloth 
rolls \ teacher should | 


Pivine the prope super 


1 
Straignt 


with their knees Chey 


ve emploved 


vision and care to this work of educat 


ing new 





men—it should not be left to 
emploves who are doing similar work 
Furthermore, pains should be taken to 
1 1 ] . 7] 1 
see that the methods originally taught 
‘ ae 
are permanently adopted 
\s an illustration of the comfort 
qd satetv that lav be afforded en 
loves by trifling alterations in equip 
ment \T1 WW le « ted I ist t n 
Ping the height of a rok 
‘ : , 
ing ben e @Tfeat Frener tO a Pi 
f Ve Originall this bench ] 
een ewhat highe in the table 
; ‘ 
¢ teet ( t t | ¢ é 
obliged to itt pieces 60 120 | 
n leneth and eighing from 20 to so 
S fro the hine table to the 
Iding bene The fact that she was 
: : ee 
jiged to 1 e the load a tew 1n ( 
to the higher level of the folding 
bench imposed an unnecessary burden 


retary to 


upon her. She was obliged to contract 
her muscles while under tension. 

The lowering of the bench to a level 

slightly that of the machine 
her’ to transfer 

a sliding movement, allow- 


. ‘ 
ing her muscles to 


below 


enabled the 


table 
bundle by 
relax slightly dur- 
Although in 


impracticable to 


ing the transfer some 
it be 


h to any great extent be- 


ow the level of the machine table, it 
that it could 


lowered to at least the same level 


Wide-Awake Management 


iT Wilde believes there isa great 
need f 


alwavs be 


1” progressive men in mill man- 


; ‘ 
rement There are many benefits to 


be derived from employing a well-in- 
formed wide-awake mechanical super- 
intendent In many plants, for ex- 


mple, unnecessary wear on bearings 


caused by such a simple matter as 


the belts being too tight 


Unnecessary 


friction is enlarging the repair costs 
| 


of some mills because 


of poor ly ar- 
ranged = drives 


driven through long shafting require 


Heavy machines 
more power than those driven from a 
hand 
a motor driving a group of machines 


motor close at In many cases 

might be placed in the middle of a line 

of shafting, rather than at the end. 
\Manv little 


ibout the control of power houses, 


clared Mr. Wilde. 


managers know too 
de- 


Some boiler plants 


ire evapor iting 8 lbs of water per 

pound of fuel, when they should be 

evaporating 12 Ibs. In a plant re- 

‘ently visited, he found five years’ 

iccumulation of scale in the boilers. 

It is his opinion that in mahy in- 
nees the engineet 1 illowed too 
] eC iV 


New Mill in Finland 





lhe Wasa Bomulsmanufaktur A. B. 

( to erect a new spinning 

init en] irve the old weaving mill 

the mp The new hooms, 
ave already been. ordered, 

vill in rease the weaving Capacity of 
he mills by 12% The estimated cost 
these extensions is. slightly over 
5100,000.—(Frederick B. Lyon, sec- 


commercial attache, Hels- 


Finland, Oct. 22.) 
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Diamond Brand Alkalies 


“the Standard of Quality” 


| 58% Soda Ash—76% Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda — Special Alkalies 
Bicarbonate of Soda 





of yan Alkalies are manufactured 


and sold as commercial chemicals, not as 
laboratory reagents. They are however made 


to meet exacting standards of uniformity and 
quality. Q@ Diamond Alkalies are produced in 


commercial quantities for industrial needs, 





and have the additional advantage of excep- 
tional quality—as pure as modern methods 


can make them on a commercial scale. 


QW QW CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN YOUR VICINITY NS) WY 


<> 


Diamond Alkalies are manufactured and sold direct to consumer by 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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\t the annual meeting of the American 


Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C., held last 
k, J. W. Norwood 


J was reelected 
president and D. D. Little, of Spartan- 


burg, was elected vice-president and 
treasurer. W. B. Boyd was_ elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer. The 
hourd of directors elected consists of 
J. W. Norwood, D. D. Little, Allen J. 
Graham, C. J. Morgan, A. J. Cum- 


nock, John E. Sullivan and John E. Page. 


\. F. McKissick, well known in tex- 
tile circles, has been elected president of 
the Greenville, S. C., Chamber of Com- 
merce, succeeding W. E. Beattie. Mr. 
McKissick was formerly associated with 
the Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C., but 

red from the textile industry about 
f years ago. It is, however, believed, 

will soon reenter the industry, as he 

| his son, E. S. McKissick, are under- 
stood to have made a bid for the con- 
trolling interest of the American Spin- 
ning Co., Greenville. 


\Irs. E. Sternberger, president of the 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. 
C.. one of the few women cotton mill 
executives in the United States, has re- 
tired from that position, having sold her 
stock in the company to the Cone inter- 
ests, of Greensboro. The mills were 

tablished by E. Sternberger, who was 
president and manager until his death a 
few years and since that time his 

has been at the head of the com- 


ago, 


harles A. Horton, president of the 
Hope Webbing Co., Providence, R. IL, 
been nominated vice-president of the 
dence Chamber of Commerce. Wil- 
L. Sweet, of the Rumford Chemi- 
Co., was named president of the 
wnization. Charles H. Merriman, of 
Manville-Jenckes Co., retired after 


ing two terms on the board of di- 


the annual meeting of the Mer- 
ts’ Association of Montreal, held re- 
tly, J. O. Bourcier, silk importer of 

Montreal, was elected president and C. A. 

Reynolds, general manager of Belding- 
tcelli, Ltd., Montreal, was elected first 
president. 


F. O'Melia, of the O’Melia Silks, 
Fonda, N. Y., was elected a director 
the Mohawk Valley Towns’ Assocta- 
which has just organized to pro- 
industrial growth up-state. Many 
le men are members of the organiza- 


fred Clark, of Clark Bros., Glens 
s, N. Y., was elected a director of the 
nber of Commerce of that city at the 
il organization meeting. 


S. Bemis, St. Louis, and Alexander 
‘hillips, president and vice-president 
ctively of the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
n, have returned from a six weeks’ 
pean trip. 


lliam H. Cooper, vice-president of 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Amster- 
N. Y., has sailed on a business trip 
ngland and Continental Europe. 


irge Boochever, 
Ma hattan Knitting 


th 


treasurer of the 
Mills, New York, 
‘lymouth Knitting Mills and New- 





port BathingeSuit Mills, of Philadelphia, 


has retired from the knitting business 
with which he has been associated 
for the last seven years and has re- 


sumed the practice of law in Brooklyn. 


F. J. Haywood has been elected sec- 
retary of the Franklin Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Concord, N. C. Mr. Haywood is 
also president and treasurer of the Nor- 
cott Mills Co., Concord. 


Robert Dougherty, for nine years sec- 
retary of the Icemorlee Cotton Mills, 


Inc., Monroe, N. C., has resigned that 
office. His plans for the future have 


not been made _ public. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Henry H. Crapo was elected 
to the board of directors to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of his father, 
the late William Crapo. Other 
tors elected for the coming 
Thomas FE. Brayton, Henry S 


direc 
year were 
Knowles, 
Horatio Hathaway and James § 


ton, Ir. 


Stan 


In cooperation with the Philadelphia 
Management Week Committee, the lo 
cal section of the American Chemical 
Society recently held a meeting at the 
University of Pennsylvania, devoted to 
a symposium on the utilization of waste 
and recovery of by-products. Dr. El 
mer C. Bertolet, head of the department 
of Chemistry and Dyeing, of the Phila 
delphia Textile School, spoke upon th 
subject, the Textile In 
dustry.” He discussed waste in rela 
tion to its 


“Problems of 


recovery as 1 
particularly 
mercerizing, wool 


by-product, 
stressing such. sul 


scouring, silk 


jects as 
we iwht 
ing and the use of dyestuffs to better ad 
vantage. 


Walter M. 


Cheney 


Scott, chief chemist for 
South Manchester, Conn., 


since 1915, has entered the employ ot the 


Bros., 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., as 
technical advisor of the sales depart 
ment. He enters upon his new duties 


Jan. 1. Graduated from Sheffield Scien 
tific School, 1912, he qualified for a doc 
tor’s degree, specializing in 
Mr. Scott is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and a charter member 
of the American Association of 
Chemists and Colorists. 


chemistry. 
Textile 


A. Schwartz, has been appointed gen 
eral manager of Canadian Celanese, Ltd., 
whose offices are in Montreal and plant 
at Drummondville, Que. Mr. Schwartz 
was formerly industrial commissioner 
of the Southern Canada Power Co, 
Ltd., in which capacity he did much to 
foster the development of industry in 
the eastern townships. 

Burton L. Delack has been appointed 
assistant manager of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady. He has for some 
time held a similar position at the Frie 
plant. 


Eastern Connecticut Mill Association, 
composed of 100 mill executives and 
overseers representing 27 plants in East- 
ern Connecticut, met at the Plainfield 
Community House in Plainfield last 
week and elected the following officers: 
President, Charles W. Young, superin- 


tendent of the Goodyear Cotton 


Mills, 
Ray 

Plainfield ; 

Bennett, Al 


at Goodyear ; vice-president, 
Greene, Lawton Mills, Corp., 
vice-president, Leroy M 
drich Bros. Co.,*Moosup; vice-president, 
Fred P. King, Goodvear Mills, Good 
year; vice-president, Harry C. Crandall, 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Westerly, R. | 

vice-president, A. R. Boutilier, Totokeitt 
Mfg. Co., of Versailles; secretary-treas 
urer, P. W. Chase, Ashland Cotton Co., 
Jewett City. 


Francis D. Glasheen, efticiency 


expert 
for the Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co., and 
Miss Dorothy Cadden, Akron, O., were 


married in Athol on Nov. 18 


_ ae, 
Whitney 


that position. 


Thomas, superintendent of the 


(S. C.) Mig. Co., has resigned 


Arthur C 
the Hamilton 


Varnum, superintendent of 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has returned from a visit to Ken 
tucky and will 
week after an 


resume his duties 
enforced since 
July when he underwent an operation in 


a Worcester, Mass., 


next 


vacation 
hospital 


C. H. Johnson is now superintendent 


of the Kindley Cotton Mill, Mt. Pleas 
ant, N. C. 

S. T. Smith, superintendent of the 
Waco (Tex.) Twine Mills, has resigned 
and accepted a similar position in_ the 
Houston (Tex.) Cotton & Twine Mills 

W. Sibley, who has been connecte 
with the Whitney (S. C.) Mie. C 
for the last two vears, has been ap 
pointed superintendent of that company 
mill 

cs H Eldridge, superints dent t the 
Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., has re 
signed and accepted a similar positio 
in the Martha Mills Thomaston, Ga 

Philip C. Story who resigned as supet 


intendent of 
Otis Co.., 


the Palmer Mill of the 
Three Rivers, Mass., last sum 
mer, has accepted a similar position with 
a cotton mill in New Orleans. M1 
Mrs. Story will make the trip by 
mobile and_ later 
will join them. 


W. P. Dumas, office manager of the 
Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., has been 
appointed the 


Max Gardner, assistant 
ent of the Payne Mill of the 
Co., Macon, Ga., has 


and 
auto 
children 


their three 


superintendent of mills 


superintend 
Bibb Mfg 


been transferred 


to the position of night superintendent 
of that plant. 
Kenneth L. Rice has resigned his 


position as assistant 


superintendent of 


the Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., 
effective on Dec. 1, to become super 
intendent of the New Bedford & Aga- 


wam Finishing Co 


Mass. 


L. A. Conners, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning in the Crown Mill 
of the Bibb Mig Cou Macon, Ga., is 
now assistant superintendent of the 
Payne Mill of that company, at Macon 


, East Wareham, 


Clarence Bissell, superintendent of the 
manufacturing 
finishing 


office of 
department of 


the dyeing and 
Cheney Bros., 


South Manchester, Conn., has been 
transterred to the company’s New York 
othee. Harry Benson, head of the time 
study department, succeeds Mr. Bissell. 

Frank |. McGowan, for many vears a 
foreman and for 15 years a salesman 
in the picker department of the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 


has resigned to accept a position in New 
lersey 


Harold J. Wilson has resigned as de- 
signer for the Aetna Mills, Watertown, 
Mass., to accept a similar 
the Colwell Worsted Mills, 
R. I. 


position in 
Providence e, 


\. W. Naismith has taken a position 
is designer for the Aetna Mills, Water- 
Mass. He formerly held a 
ilar position with the New 


R 1 1] 
LOCK VITIC, 


town, sim- 


England ( O., 
( onn 

Samuel Paquette, superintendent of 
knitting ‘at the Anchor Mills, 
Whitesboro, N. Y Loretta 
O' Brier that 


city 


Knitting 
Miss 


week 1n 


and 


were married last 


©. E. Wilson 


tf carding in the 


has resigned as overseer 
\ldora Mills, 
accept a similar 


Mills, 


Barnes 
ville . &ye.. to 


n the Martha 


position 
Thomaston, Ga 


1 t-] —" 


NaS taken ie 


a 
tion of fe 


Hetfernan 
rreman of spinning 


Spun Sil 


1¢ General k Corp., Water- 


liet, N. 


kImer S. Blanchard, for 15 years 


reman of the spinning 


Machine 


whe r¢ he 


department of 

Whitin Work Whitins 
ile, Mass., has been employed 
r more than 35 years, has resigned to 
accept a position in Hartford, Conn 


( 1). Stewart, mght overseer of 
Aldora Mills, 


made day 0 
plant. 


ard- 
¢ in the Barnesville, (1a., 


is he en 


verseet yt Ca} ling 


in that 


A. E taken 
tion as overseer of spinning in the 
cury Mills, formerly operated by the 
Mecklenburg Mills Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
He comes from the Highland Park Mfg. 


Co., Charlotte 


Barneycastle has a posi- 


Mer- 


Carl W. 


Scheibert, an overseer for 
the Oregon Worsted Co., Portland, Ore., 
is on a five weeks’ trip through New 


England and the Atlantic states 


for his company. 


buying 
machinery 


W. G. Hampton has taken a position 
as night [ with the 
Lincolnton, 


oversecr ot 


Mig. 


weaving 
Rhodes-Rhyne Co., 


N.. Ga 


Albert Spurr has taken a position as 
overseer of dyeing in the Ipswich 


(Mass.) Mills. 


FF. M. Younger, loom fixer on the day 
run of the Inverness Mills, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has been promoted to 
night overseer of weaving in that plant. 


R. B. Scott, night overseer of weaving 
in the Inverness Mills, Winston-Salem, 
N C., has been transferred to the posi- 
tion of loom fixer on the day shift. 
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Make this important link 
GDC 


HE dyeing process is the cap 

sheaf of production—-the final 
link in the chain that should lead 
to superiority. 

The importance of this process 


deserves the precaution of using 


New York Office: 
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BRANCHES 
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BOSTON 
159 High Street 


Nd [he 





PHILADELPHIA 
111 Arch Street 
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FARBWERKE vx 
PROVIDENCE, R. ] 





10 Fountain Street 
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We offer the products manufactured b) 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Alizarine Products) 


dyestuffs manufactured by 
I.G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 
several factories 

BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK 

LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 

9m. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 
FARBENFABRIKEN vorm 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 


FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 


LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H. 


FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 


Y AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN 
C FABRIKATION, BERLIN, GERMANY 

y CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON 
7 FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 

Y CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm 

UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


GDC dyestufts. They are produced 
by an organization schooled in 
quality methods. Hence, the GDC 
trademark conveys an assurance of 
profitable satisfaction. Fine fabrics 


deserve good dyestuffs —GDC! 


230 Fifth Avenue 


Y BRANCHES 

’ 

Y | 

Y CHICAGO 

305 West Randolph Street 


Y SAN FRANCISCO 


j 22 Natoma Street 






7 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
7 220 W. Ist Street 
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Schreiner Calender 


Revolver Type Permits Use 
Four Engraved Rollers 


of 


firm John Kleinewefers Son, 
Krefeld, Germany, are now in a posi- 
) supply the American trade with 
revolver silk finish calender an‘ 
schreiner calenders through thei 
sole United States agent, Paul Edlich, 
Delawanna, N. J. This type of calen- 
ler is the result of years of research 
experience in building machines 
ngraving rollers. 
e revolver calender is constructed, 
s shown in the decompanying il- 
tion, with a roller-carrying de- 
vhich accommodates four regular 
rolls. The rolls 
| in a pair of large disks which 
be revolved, in order to bring 


ived steel are 


e desired roll into working position, 
[ simple auxiliary 

inism which is incorporated in 
e calender, 


eans ot a 


Thus a variety of rolls, 
suitable for one particular type 
k, may be placed in the carrier, 
en a different tvpe of engraved 
29 
will be 
machine 
the old roll is removed and the 


s required there no 


itv for stopping the 


Nl is set in place. This revolver 
ilso obviates the necessity of 


- so often necessary while a new 


ing is being made on the old 

ler roll. 

her advantage claimed for the 
type calender is that one 


unengraved roll may be kept 


carrier, so that when it is de- 


wash the paper bowls, the 
roll may be run free with the 
bowl and there will be no 


e of injuring the engraving, 
is often done when the engraved 
is run free with the elastic roll. 
Idition, with the plain roll, the 


ie can be friction 


used as a 
ler. 

\ll bearings on both pressure and 

g mechanisms chain lubri- 

lhe drive can be effected by 

s of a single spring ring coupl- 

hich, it is claimed, requires but 

space and produces but. slight 

n the belting. 


are 


Large gears per- 


gh belt speed with the use of 
ly small belting. However, 


itive 
ichines are furnished for direct 
drive, 

pump and the accumulator are 
1 directly to the machine, thus 
i The 


is driven by a spring ring 


ing on working space. 


x. The hydraulic pressure is 
| simply and b 
ot a lever-operated regulating 
Due to this absolute and quick 
control, the operator, 
release the hydraulic pressure 


positively by 


who 


the seam in the piece is passing, 
but three or four inches of cloth 
unping”’ seams. 

and cotton bowls 


paper are 
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Revolver Type Calender 


made by and are 
harder at 


side. 


a special 
the 
Due to the anti-friction roll 
struction the machine requires but a 


process 
core than on the out 


con 


fraction of the power that would be 
required if 
were not used. 


friction reducing devices 


These machines are made to pro 
duce in particular two finishes, the 
The former 


schreiner and the radium 


is obtained by running the goods, 
which have been dampened by spray- 
ing, through the calender in which 

temperature amounts to about 350 deg. 
I’, and the pressure is but moderate; 
Che latter 


and 


that is, from 40 to 50 tons. 
luster per- 
manency and requires high pressures 
at a temperature of about 480 deg. F., 
since the goods are started through the 
calender while in a wet state. It is, 
therefore, important that the pressure 


finish is of higher 


and elastic bowls be of high quality to 


withstand these strenuous conditions. 


New Soaking Compound 
For Silk and Rayon—Pure Vege- 
table Oil Basis 
A new company, known as the So 
Products Co., has incor 
porated at St. Johnsville, N. Y., to 
market 


ceroil been 


“Soceroil,” a 


compet und for 
lubricating silk or rayon threads 
Soceroil was first developed by the 


consulting chemist of the Palatine 
Dyeing Corp., of St. Johnsville, N.Y 
to meet the demand from friends of 
this company for a new soaking cor 
pound for raw silk. It is probably 


due to this chemist’s forty years 
-¢ . . al sn 

practical experience and 

thorough knowledge of raw silk re 


hat his first product met 
with immediate success. Materials of 
the hi 


highest purity have been made to 


quirements, t 


replace the crude chemicals first used, 
and the formula has been adapted to 
meet the needs of rayon as well as of 


silk. 


For a long time it has been a fact 
well known to mill men that it 1s 1m 
ossible ) process threads made of 
either real silk or rayon unless the 
threads have been properly lubricated 
and conditioned in the first place. The 
natural gum in raw silk renders the 
thread coars« and hard ;and, as the gum 
mats together in spots, it is impossible 
to wind the silk until the gum has 


been softened. In addition, the threads 


must retain a certain amount of mois- 
ture while winding; otherwise they 
dry out, develop static electricity, and 


then fly about and get tangled up with 


one another. 


While threads of rayon do not con- 
tain gum, they generally are of a hard 
soft 
The 


manufacturer ofthe rayon thread gen- 


nature and need to be rendered 
and pliable prior to winding. 


erally adds some oil for his manufac 
turing operations, but this amount is 
hardly sufficient for winding purposes, 
and furthermore it must be completely 
removed before dyeing. 
the soaking liquor used consists of a 


Generally, 


mixture of olive or neatsfoot oil, to 


gether with enough alkali or to 


soap 
make an emulsion. The two main ob 
jections to the use of this mixture are 


that, first, the combination of the oil 


: : 
and the alkali does not produce a 
tahl sift | a ‘ : 
stable emulsion, Dut rather a sapon! 
fication hich means an excess of 
soap; and second, the operatives, in 
hat dling this materi il, get careless 
nd do not weigh out the rope! 

ind I lot V on 1 proj] 
mounts of oil id soap, with the 
result that the soaking formula is not 

iforn 
t ] é 111 S Sole ] 
11 1 1 

pure vegetabie o1 no ne i ( S 
present in any form egetable 
il is mixed with certain other inere 
dients of th e degree of purity 
) { rT } n é ‘odut T capable 
of giving the desired results Soceroil 
may be used absolute assurance 
that there is nothing present which 


can harm the fibers in any way. Fur- 


thermore, when the dyeing operation 
is reached, the soceroil will wash out, 
leaving the thread in good condition 
for satisfactory dyeing results. 


Lift Truck Platform 


Truck Backed in 


Either End 


Either Side or 
Strong 


A new steel-frame platform for lift 
trucks been brought by the 
Lewis-Shepard Co., 


( Water 
town Station), Mass. ‘The clearance 


has out 


Boston 


from the underside of the platiorm to 
floor is the both 
both This permits a 


the sides 
and lift 
truck to be backed in under either side 


same on 


ends. 


or either end. Heretofore, platforms 





New Steel Frame Platform for Lift 
Trucks 
have been of such design that the liit 


truck could only be pushed under at 


either end of the platform, and it was 


ire juently necessary to move materials 


in order to get access to the tront of 


] 


fattorm. 


ip The lift truck system has 


been handicapped because of this 


his new platform ts steel bound all 


around \ll 


steel binding. 


boards are protected by 


In particular the ends 
are armored, which is a new develop 
ment. ‘This extra armoring protects 
the end boards, which must stand the 
bump of the lift truck backed in under 
either have 


end boards 


always been the first to break, and this 


end. The 


considerable expense is now overcome 


rhe unit in 
and does not depend upon the clamp 
the steel 
vood top for.strength or rigidity. It 


steel frame is a itself 


Ing ot frame and feet to the 


1s actually a steel to steel assembly. 


lhe 
welded 


metal Structure 1s are 
the 


There is 


entire 
into equivalent of 


not 


one 

one he le 

that much 
th) 


away Lie 


solid 


be red, 


piece. 
and each part is 
for holes take 
Not a bolt or 


in the entire platform, 


¢ 
are no bolts or rivets to loosen up. 


stronger, 
rivet 1s used 


and so there 


rhe top of the platform is flat. The 


steel does not extend above the boards, 
nor the boards above the steel het 
are no bolt heads protruding \n 
thsolutely flush top is advantageous in 
handling all kinds of material 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


1.606.613. R. C. Colle 


Texas. 


Corron chopper. 
Palestine, 
Cotton cleaner feeders, 


for. 1,606,012. R. E. 


Feed mechanism 


Wilson, Dallas, 


(Continued on page 51) 
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A Unique 
Natural Advantage 


Dow Chemicals find their origin in a unig 
A Partial Lict of and natural Michigan brine, rich in br.- 


mine, chlorine, calcium and i 
Dow Products magnesiu: 


Knees Ba sa This brine—formed by the seepage of wat 
4 4 o e . . 
= Magnesium Chloride through several thousand square miles | { 
ES omate Rate thick, saucer-shaped layers of limeston °. 
‘ Sodium Ou ide ° ° 

es Saskams Sebeetditenibe sandstone and shale, interspersed with cd - 
Cosben Cintighite posits of salt—drains into a natural basin 

‘ phur & pride : : . . 
iol dele underlying Midland and adjacent counties. 


Ethyl Chloride 


Methyl Chloride : ; : 
a It is pumped from wells through pipe lines 
Ferric Chloride into the plant where varying processes 


Bromides 


ie separate it into more than one hundred 
Chloroform industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals. 
Coumarin . : = ° ce : 
Methyl Anthranilate intermediates, dyes and insecticides, each 
Indigo widely known for its high quality and 
Brominated Indigos uniformity. 

Intermediates 

Paradow 

acme Every part of the process, from the brine 


to the finished product, is performed effi- 
ciently and economically, to the end that 
every purchaser may receive the utmost 
in value and service. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 
90 West St., New York City 
Second & Madison Sts., Saint Louis 


A partial plant view. 





A few of the storage 
tanks in which fin- 
ished chemicals are 
stored. 





Many carload _ ship- 
ments are made in 
Dow-owned tank cars. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





lulling and Seouring Jersey 
(oth 
|echnical Editor : 

\Vill you kindly give me some in- 
formation on fulling and = scouring 
jersey cloth, such as the making up ot 
the soap or scouring oil, which ever 
it may be, and how long a time it 
takes to full the goods. What kind of 
so.p should be used for scouring and 
how is it made? (5932) 


\ practical formula for use in full- 
ing jersey cloth that is finished from 
>to 8 oz. is as follows (quantities per 
vallon of water): 


(live oil fulling soap.......... 4 oz. 
re 2 02. 
OEE a. Waa abe das ce hadeied 3 OZ, 


o make 5c0 gals. of fulling solu- 
ion, first weight up 125 Ibs. of soap 
Have tank one- 
quarter full of water; add soap and 
soda ash and boil for 34% hrs. After 
boiling, turn on the water slowly and 
fll up to the 500 gal. mark. At the 
time the tank is filling up, add the 
fulling oil (94 lbs.). The solution is 
ready to use after it has cooled to 
ihout 110 deg. F. It is best to make 
up the solution in the afternoon so it 
can cool off during the night and be 
ly for use in the morning. 
he time required for fulling jersey 
th depends on the weight of the 
to 8 oz. cloth the run- 
ning time in the mill will be from 35 

to 1 hr., or a little more in some 

es, depending on the stock. You 
will notice very quickly when there is 
hange of stock; the piece will full 
ker or slower as the case may be. 

You can full eight pieces at a time, 
four in each side of the mill. Before 
the pieces are put in the mill, a yard 
mark is put on each piece. This is 
done by sewing in two pieces of 
string, a yard apart, near the end of 
From this you measure the 
number of inches of shrinkage in the 
length of the piece. After the yard 
marks are in, the pieces are run into 
the mill, four on a side, and two 
pieces sewed together. 

‘Ve find it very easy to add the soap 
solution by using several 16 qt. water- 
ine cans, first removing the spray or 
head. It will take about six cans of 
so ution to do the work. Have a man 
stind on each side and pour the solu- 
on to the pieces slowly and 
evenly. After the soap solution is on, 

15 to 30 mint, then stretch the 
This stretching is to take out 
wrinkles that are caused by the 
ng. The stretching is done by tak- 
the piece and snapping it out to 
“th, changing the positions of the 

ls each time it is stretched until 
piece has been stretched from one 
to the other. 
ie reason for using the fulling oil 
e help prevent mill wrinkles, which 
o ur from the fulling operation. 
\ er stretching, run the pieces 


and 62 lbs. soda ash. 


cloth For 


the piece. 


1 
t Cs. 


rn 


Under this head, we .sndertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material. a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case ot 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especiallv invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains-a reauest that the name be withheld—EDITOR. 


another 15 min, Stop and measure 
for the shrinkage in length and width. 
If the pieces need another stretching, 
do it at this time. 

After measuring for length and 
width, the time for completing the 
fulling will depend on how much you 
wish to shrink the goods. For an 8 
oz. fabric finishing 54 in., you can 
take in the width 2634 to 27 in., and 4 
to 6 in. in the length. The pieces are 
given a final stretch before putting 
into the washer. Jersey knitted from 
French spun yarn and fulled as we 
have described can be scoured in its 
own soap without any additional stock 
solution in the washer. 


Run the pieces into the washer; 
have about 8 to 10 in. of warm water, 
and scour from 20 to 30 min. Rinse 
with warm water at about 120 deg. F. 
This will take about 1 to 1% hr. The 
pieces are tested with phenolphthalein 
solution to see if the alkali is all out 
of the goods before rinsing off with 
cold water. The phenolphthalein solu 
tion is made up by dissolving a pinch 
of the drug in ™% pt. of denatured al 
cohol. This drug can be bought in the 
drug store. 

To test for alkali, pour a little of 
the solution on the cloth. If it turns 
pink, the test shows there is alkali still 
present in the cloth. The pieces must 
be run in warm water until the test 
fails to show pink. Rinse with cold 
water and take out pieces. 

A good scouring soap can be made 
up by using 5 oz. soap and 2 oz. soda 
ash to the gallon; boil and make up the 
same as the fulling soap solution. 

If the stock is clean it is not neces- 
sary to use any more soap for scour- 
ing, but if the stock is dirty and oily, 
it will require additional soap, say 2 
or 3 pailfuls of scouring soap. You 
will have to use your own judgment as 
to the cleanliness of the stock. 


oe 


Streaky Effect in Dyed Moleskin 
Technical Editor: 

Will you give us your opinion 
regarding a sample of 34 in., 1.67 
moleskin which we are forwarding to 
you? The history of the lot is as 
follows: Upon receipt of the gray 
goods for one of our customers, this 
lot was singed, malted, and dyed on a 
continuous sulphur machine and was 
subsequently finished on a_ starch 
mangle to give it the desired weight 
and feel. Our customer has refused 


to approve the finish of this lot be 
cause of the streaky appearance which 
you will note in the sample. It is our 
contention that this streaky effect is 
due to the uneven weaving of the ma- 
terial and is not in any way due to 
faulty dyeing or finishing. This 
streaky effect is very apparent in the 
goods before sizing and also in a gen 
eral way in the small 12 in. strip of 
gray goods which we keep, represent 
ing each lot as it is received; although 
in this 12 in. strip the imperfection is 
not as apparent as it is in a larget 
piece after dyeing. We would greatl, 
appreciate your examining this dyed 
sample and giving us the benefit of 
your opinion as to the cause of the 
streaky appearance. (5952) 
Upon close examination of the dved 
moleskin, it is very evident that the 
streaks in the filling result from un 
even weaving. When examined unde 
a pick glass, the filling bars show dis 
tinctly 


Chey are very pronounced a 


to variation in number of picks and 


we believe as to the size ot 
which has 


yarn, 
resulted in the 
streaky dveing. 


apparent 
Wrong bobbins are 
sometimes inserted in the magazines 
in the looms and a little different twist 
in the same size of yarn will cause the 
goods to appear streaky. 

We are of the opinion that there 
is a difference in the twist where these 
dark streaks would state 
very frankly that we do not consider 
the dyer at fault in any way whatso 
ever. 


show “ and 


It would be impossible to par 
tially cover this defect without bleach 
ing the 
which 


goods fully before dyeing, 
would be Even 
this would not wholly get rid of the 
defect. As a matter of fact, on the 
dyeing of this class of work, it is not 
considered good practice to full bleach 
* * x 


very costly. 


Bleaching Raw Cotton 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give me particulars 
of bleaching raw cotton. I would like 
to know the kind and percentage of 
chemicals used and one treatment in 
boiling-out and bleaching to leave the 
cotton in the best condition for card- 
ing and spinning. (5959) 
The boiling-off or bleaching of 
linters or raw cotton is usually accom- 
plished with the following formula: 
214% caustic soda, with about 1% of 
Oakite or some similar cleansing in- 
gredient, and probably one-half of 1% 
of kier oil. They are afterwards 
washed down in the kier and then 


treated with a chlorine solution of a 
chlorine content equal to about 34 of 
a degree Tw: chemic or bleaching 
powder liquor. again well 
washed and afterwards treated with 
antichlor mild 
nature, sulphurous acid being one of 


the better 


Chey are 


some treatment oO! 


known. They are then 
stock washer and 
stock dryer. The 
above formula should give a soft and 
lotty feel to the bleached stock and put 
it into proper condition 


and spinning. 


washed on a raw 
dried over a raw 


tor carding 
All percentage figures 
are based on the dry weight of raw 
stock in process. Kier boiling should 
be done under pressure, 
lbs. to 20 lbs. 


preferably 15 


* * * 


Finishing Sheeting 
echnical Editor: 

Can you give me information as to 
how the enclosed sample otf sheeting is 
bleached and finished. [| would like 
some details of the processes used in 
getting this finished result. The goods 
seem to have an excellent luster 

( 5958 ) 

This sample shows the etfect of an 
attempt to obtain a special finish and 
so to improve an old staple type oi 


New Eng 


land, which has previously been fin- 


tabric commonly known 


ished in imitation linen tintshes and 
pure finished etfects well known to the 
trade in the past veat lt evident 
that the fabric, aside trom being 
bleached in the regular way, also has 


After the 


ing and mercerizing, the 


heen mercerized bleach 
eoods have 
been given very little treatment ex 
cept that of passing through a little 
softener and finished to width on a go 


ft. tenter with hot air system for dry 


ing, etc., Cans at the entering end, and 
winder at the delivery end \fter 
tentering to width, the goods have 


been calendered over a cold 3-roll cal- 
From the small 
mitted the writer would think that the 
goods have been finished on the tenter 
to very near gray width; in fact, not 
under gray \n at 


a close singed effect 


ender. sample sub 


less than I in. 
tempt to obtain 
before bleaching would show even fur 
ther improvement in the — finished 
appearance. 

* . ¢ 


Dark Streaks in Bleached Cot- 


ton Jersey Cloth 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a sample of 
white fleece-lined cotton jersey cloth 
which has been bleached with chlorine. 
You will note that there are a number 
of horizontal dark streaks which have 
not been taken out by the bleaching 
process. Upon unraveling this cloth, 
we find that these streaks are in the 
fine cotton yarns which go to make up 
the face of the fabrics; and, as we 
purchased all of this yarn, we do not 
know what would cause the difficulty. 
We do not find that the trouble comes 
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STEIN-HALL SPECIAL 
GUMS AND STARCHES 
have for years been the 
preferred thickeners in 
leading print works. 


Your requirements in 
this line, be they ever 
so special, will be well 
taken care of by us. 


OUR SPECIAL PRINT- 
ING STARCH, for in- 
stance, gives a very sharp 
print on the finest goods. 


Write for “Particulars 


STEIN, HALL & Co., INC. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
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om any one particular manufacturer, 
it is rather universal. It you can 
ain the cause of +this trouble or 
egest any possible means of over- 
ning it, we will very greatly appre 
ite it. (5940 ) 
(he horizontal dark streaks which 
find in your cloth are due to dirt 
which collect the 
spinning, as the centrifugal 
‘e of the spindle draws the flying 
ticles on to the yarn. You noted 
t nearly all of these streaks are on 
This is due to the fact 
it takes longer to spin fine yarns 
n coarse numbers; 


1 
nl 
pi 


grease on yarn 


Ing 


the fine yarn. 


therefore, more 
It is diffi- 
to remove such streaks from the 
th. The best 
them is 


eign matter is collected. 
method of eliminat 


care in the spinning 


eration. 
* * * 
Teamwork Necessary for Re- 
search 
lechnical Editor : 
(here is much food for thought in 
the editorial “A Challenge to Technical 


Men” in TEXTILE Wor-tp of Septem- 
ber 18. The lesson drawn was that 
“upon the technical men of any in- 


dustry rests the burden of arousing a 
consciousness of the need for unceas- 
ng effort along fundamental lines.” 
In other words, executives cannot be 
expected to expend large sums for 
science investigations” if the 
chemists (in this case) are only luke- 
warm in their advocacy of it. 
In the field of textiles, experimental 
k which can be reasonably digni- 
as research can scarcely be con- 
ducted without coming squarely up 
igainst the need for more fundamental 
knowledge on some phase of the prob- 
lem. As an example the present 
riter, in work on cotton yarn, is con- 
tinually finding it necessary to per- 
lorm experiments to get information 
that should already be available on the 
fundamental properties of cotton or 
cotton yarn, or the effects of different 
iterials upon them, 
(his need is probably widely recog- 
ed among the workers concerned, 
ough frequently it may not have 
en formulated or expressed. Prob- 
there should be more appreciation 
this fact among the executives who 
control the finances, but no doubt 
ny of them wish to be shown and 
merely told. A reasonable amount 
of suitable publicity should be benefi- 
to both executive and research 
rker, and far possible it 
should be of a convincing character. 
here is a valid objection to too 
h preaching by the scientific men 
idy in the textile business, as it 
easily lead to the impression that 
are trying to create a few more 
gd positions for themselves and 


nds. 


Executive Must Be Shown 
here is also the element of uncer- 
ty. One cannot conscientiously 
lise great specific results, valuable 
given organization, from a pro- 
£:on of fundamental research. How- 
if the work is intelligently con- 
ted, and all the results obtained are 


“pure 


\ 


" 
ted 


as as 


TEXTILE 


Correspondence with 


properly presented to all in the or 
ganization who might learn something 
from them, they 
their way. Considering the industry 


sense, the type of team 


will certainly pay 
in a broader 
work necessary for the consummation 
fundamental 
programs has been lacking, 


outlook is 


promising perhaps than ever before in 


of the larger and more 
research 


14! 1 


although the now more 


this country. The executive wants to 
know ahead of time what he is going 
to get out of it. 

The writer once sought to interest a 
big and busy executive in work of a 
more fundamental character than was 
being conducted in the corporation 5 
The 
proximately like this: “I 
two or three minutes. Tell me what 
you can give me that [haven't already 
One can hardly fun 
damental research adequately in 
minutes, and there 
purpose in making rash promises, so 
the ended very shortly 
This typifies the executive point ot 
“What is it good for?” 

The only way to show what researc 


laboratories. response Was ap 


Can spare 


vot.” present 
two 
no 


or three was 


conversation 


view : 
h 
is good for is to present the results 
that have already been obtained and to 
explain their use, then show by anal- 
ogy what may reasonably be expected 
along lines of more direct interest. 

Most 
an organization can find some oppor 
tunity to present the need for more 
research, and the results already 
tained in their own or @her fields, to 
their own executives; a personal prob 
lem in case. 
not always free to keep up a vigorous 
pounding of this sort. 


Results Should Be Published 


The other means of 
publication. Ordinarily the results of 
any sort of experimental work con 
ducted in the textile industry are in 
tended to have a direct application 
and are therefore confidential. 
fragments, adequately denatured, may 
have a general or fundamental inter 
est. Such work and any other suit 
able and available 
should be published. There are sev 
eral purposes in publication besides 
mere publicity, and critics should keep 
them in mind. First, there is a degree 
of satisfaction to the author in seeing 
his work in print, and an incentive to 
do more. 


scientific or technical men in 


ob 


each However, one is 


publicity is 


Some 


research work 


There is also an incentive 
to others to enlarge upon the work 
done. There is finally a direct value 
to the and particularly to 
those who can utilize some of the data 
or results presented. 

Now we come to a difficulty. Even 
if space were available, technical 
papers are usually too long and de 
tailed to appeal to the executives. 
Therefore, if published, a live inter- 
esting summary could also be written 
whenever possible for quick easy read 
ing, to accompany each article to pre- 
sent what has been accomplished and 
tell briefly what it really means or 
promises. 

Since research results are often of 
news value, critically selected subjects, 


readers, 


WORLD 5 


Readers—Continued 


particularly of Government or foreigt 


origin could also be presented as ab- 





stracts. These should not be the mere 
unadorned dry bones of the abstract o1 


patent notice intended only to put a 
t 


hing on record or to fill space. Lhey 
should rather be news items with all 
the ssible news interest packed into 
then 
While we have so far taken the att 
] 1 > } 
tuce it the executive shou i 
7 a . : 
shown, ie must not be let off to 
a om 5 ¢;1 ; 
easily Probablv every textile execu 
tive has some idea of the develop ent 
f hal a oe. ail af 
Ol dlves trom coal tar and of the sce 


tific product, rayon, from pulp logs, 11 


not of the scientific progress in othet 
When rounded 


industrial lines sul | 
everv dav on all sides with these and 
many other’ results” of scientific 
ichievement, it would seem almost in 
svodibie 44 =wecntives: should seal 
Creda pie lf an eNxXeCUTIVE Should Tee 
that we know enough now and that 
there is no use in trying to see what 


“1 1 z 1 
science may still have to tell us about 
textiles 


\n 
: 


} -)-] 1] , 
Nis stockholders 


executive is neglecting 


interests if he does 
not at least thoroughly investigate the 
reasonable possibilities of fundamental 


1 
1) 
} 


W ork of 


\n individual firm, here and there, 


researc 


Associations 

] Pe 1 
unusual vision or will 
h and profit 


Is not possible, the execu 


with resources 


carry on researc by it 
Where this 
tive can at least participate in sup 
porting trade association projects. In 
fact, there does not seem to be any 
way to attack the larger and broade1 
problems without the aid of trade as 
the burden 
thinly and the support 
may still be adequate. 

We may also hope that the Textile 
Institute Club (American) composed 
of the Textile Institute 
(British), although starting in a small 
way, may the 
to 


bring together the different types of 


sociation, where may be 


spread very 


of members 


be successful as 


as 


parent organization, which seems 


individuals concerned in this funda- 
mental research problem. 
RESEARCH CHEMIST. 
*VANCOUVER, WASH. The Paci fi¢ 


installing the 
that was shipped to Vancou 


Coast Linen Mills are now 


machinery 


ver for the Washington-Oregon Linen 
Mills, and expect to have their plant 
ready to start manufacturing in about 
six months. They will operate about 


1,500 spindles 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 

Dear Mr. Hutton.—We just re- 
ceived your letter dated August 
24th and want to thank you for 
the very excellent reply to our 
This report will 
very helpful to us. We are 
especially glad to see that your 
opinion confirms very well the 
result which our chemists obtained 
after their investigations. 

Cordially yours, 
THE DICKINSON DYE WORKS, 

Ltd. 

Dr. F. Zeidler 


Sec’y-Treasurer 


recent inquiry. 
be 


(Signed) 








RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
( inued from. pa } 
lex. Assignor to Continental | ( 
Delaware 

CREEL. 1,606,611 r. M. Aller If, 
Mass. Assignor to Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass 

Dy apparatus. 1,600.19 F 
VanNess, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dyrinc, Method and apparatus l, 
106,089 Pr. McConnell. Easthar 
Mass \ssignor Hampt 
Kasthampton, Mass 

LF ABRIE Device or steam 
tretchine or, shrinking tubular 
605.955 M. M. Kasanot 
Nae. 

KNITTING machine, Straight bar Love 


378. E. A. Noble, Troyes 


\ssig to DOC IETC \nor 
Establissements Delostal reres, 
roves, Aube, France 

LAcE tipping machine 1,605,905 \ 
Matson, Chelsea, Mass. \ssignot 
Shoe Lace Cc. Ltd., Providence Rk. | 

Loom for weaving wherein the welts are 
drawn from stationary supplies | 
606,626 \. W. Green and P. French, 
Hailsham, and J. R. Green, Eastbourne, 
Kngland. 

Loom wett detectors, Resetting device 
for 1,606,074. E. R. Holme Wor 
cester, Mass \ssignor to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works. Worcester, 
Mass. 

Looms, Automatic weit replenishing me 
chanism for. 1,606,134. H. FE. Whit 


taker, Preston, Eng. 
Whittaker Ca, 
Eng 

Looms, Spool for Axminster. 
\\ W Robertson, Worcester. Mass 
Assignor to Crompton & Knowle 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 

Looms, Weft replenishing mechanism {fo1 
1,600,010. H. E. Whittaker, 


Che 
he 


\ssignor to 


Ltd. 


Loom 


l H06_098 


, t 
Preston 


Eng \ssignor to The Whittaker 
Loom Co., Ltd.. Preston, Eng. 
SHUTTLE threader. 1,606,605.  ¢ M 
Stone and W. H. Spencer, Lewiston, 
Me. Assignors to Textile Machine Co 


Lewiston, Me. 
SPINNING 


Antiballoc m device 


machines, 


for cotton. 1,606,056. C. A. Butter 
worth, McComb, Miss. 

Tare or braid making machine. 1,606, 
059. W. G. Corson, Akron, Ohio, 


Wert detectors, Delaying device for. 1, 


606.07 1. \ a: Gordon, Worcester, 


Mass \ssignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass 

CoLor value positive and and making the 
same. 1,605,699. I. A. Bourges, New 
York, N. Y 

ComMBING machine. 1,605,135 ). W. 
Nasmith, Manchester, Eng \ssignot 
to Nasmith’s Patents, Ltd., Man- 
chester, Eng 

Corron cleaner. 1,605,788 Self, 


Crockett, Tex. 


Creev. 1,605,373. B. A. Peterson, Rock 
ford, Ill. Assignor to Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, Il. 

CreeL brake. 1,605,276. B. A. Peter- 
son, Rockford, Ill. Assignor to 


Barber-Colman Co., 

DryInc. 1,605,634. A. F. Wright, East 
Orange, N. J. Assignor to The In- 
dustrial Dryer Corp., Stamford, Conn 

DryING apparatus. 1,605,633 ae 
Wright, E. Orange, N. J. Assignor 
to The Industrial Dryer Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Fapric and article produced, 
1,605,649. E. 
NX: 
Co., E. 


Rockford, II. 


Treating. 
Brooklyn, 
American Rubber 


Mass. 


B. Curtis, 
Assignor to 
Cambridge, 








your ¥,%..I| 


[hat is what it amounts to—when you use Liquid 


Chlorine Bleach solutions. 
Qld methods of making bleach solutions 


scrapped when Liquid Chlorine was introduced 
by E BG. This standard bleach stabilized the 


process and insured dependable results by 


Giving solutions that contain no sludge. . .solutions 


that are always of uniformly 
strength ... solutions which 


Kk BG Liquid Chlorine 
FACTORY, 


compiicd win 


ides abundant — products 
facilities and mtainer equip 
( ur expe! ng 
ul n the. 1 
Chl le =whi il 
be XK pect Lie 
| 
| 
} Mal ictu 
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| 
| Ph ervi 
nore pr 
al ul 1 


L tior Investigation will reveal 





Affiliated with 
Niagara Alkali Company 
Joseph lurner &G Co. NY 
Sales Agents for CAUSTIC SODA and BLEACH 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS o of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS,NY 


Main Office: 9 East 41st St., New York 


TEXTILE WORLD 


in 100 bleaching efficiency. 
I BG service is on a par wi 


E BG SERVICE _ 
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SAVE 
THE STRENGTH OF 
THE COTTON FABRIC 


? 





The tensile strength 
of cotton goods when 
bleached and dyed 


by the AUTOGYP 
method is 25% 


greater than goods 
treated by the lime 











method. 


Our FREE booklet explains 
everything—write for 1t—or 
why not ask for a demonstra- 
tion? It will obligate you in 


NO WAY. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Incorporated 









Ofice, I 


ories, Laborator 
1254-56 cee. sine. ms Me 


A direct method for Rayon, too. 
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New Construction and Additions 
GAINESVILLE, Ga. The Chicopee 
Mig. Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass., has 





g 1 E. S. Draper, Charlotte, N. C., 
andscape architect, to design its pro- 
posed local industrial townsite, including 
a first unit of 400 dwellings, school, 
+ s and other buildings, for em 
ployes at its new mill here. J. E. Sir 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 


engineers in charge of mill construction. 


NewNAN, Ga. A. \V. Arnall, presi 
lent and treasurer of the Arnco Mills, 
that the building for their new 
mill will be completed by Dec 
that all machinery has been or 
hipped by Dec 10. He expects 
everything in shape to begin 
ns the last of February or first 
M | Lockwood, Greene & Co 
ire the engineers in charg 
G Martha Mi ( 
1¢ it I he Hichtower 
st cont} leted 1 
| ' f 
, ) ess 
1 22d S 
j 
i il 
( wt M 
1 Qi! it stean 
1] 
The | 1 Mal 
( ( i! t 
1 
( The Cataw ( t 
5s ¢ cotte irns 
the imstallati iW 
ipme ‘ plant 
Pa Derk Mig. ( 
f draperies, tapestries 
nd furniture damasks, 
plant is located in Frank 
elphia, has had plans drawn 
nger Co., Philade Iphia, archi 
ngineers, for the erection of 
il mill building on which bids 
‘ Nov. 18. The new mill 
ult as an addition to their 
4 ; € is mention of project 





present plant here, which is a 


structure ( 
Che t 


being ¢ 


50 x 200 


addition 


40 
L shape d, 


ft., containing looms 


will 


urers ol 


be te... 1 


130 x 150 ft.. and 75 ft. wide. It will Ferguson, in 

be one-story with basement, with saw No. 3, restor 

tooth roof construction. Approximately in good 

50 looms will be installed in the new 

addition when it is completed. paid 100% on 

est 

WayNEsporo, VA. The new branch 

plant of the Crompton (R. I.) Co., now GREENVILLI 


; . eas 
being erected here, is about half finished ual 


It will have a total of 100,000 sq. ft. can Spinning C 
floor space. The amount of new equip stated that t 
ment to be installed has not yet been de trolling inter 


lamMmMocks, 


has been 


working 


meeting 


cided, according to an official of the submitted 
company late These 
vere mace 
Yarmoutu, N. S., Canana. The  McKissick 
erection of an addition to the Cosmos 


und the W 
Mills | 


Imperial is proceeding satistac ville The 
2 ’ 
torily \ Crompton & Knowles 300 tiona 
in. cotton dryer felt loom was recently fer of 
installed The lo whicl 1s ud t the \ 
v the largest in Canada vill mat 5 
icture drve elts tor ‘ I 
ewsprint machines 1 [inte t , 
Paper ( it Three Rive () \ 
: : ; sid 
: , 
‘ing department | ("ne ( 
inv’s plant t ic 
( \ - 
| 
New C 
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‘ WK 
IcCOT 
. ' NA 
\ ‘ ract ind 
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] $100.00 } ~ 
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t eastern mortgage \ t A 
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Harris, repr 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


An order direct rence 


distribution to be 


ing 


made of $76,547 lergast Co., 
balance in the hands of Andrew S 
Webb, as receiver of the Hohfeld Mfe everal acre 


signed 


Cours 
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the ad 


bes ( 


o., 10th and Allegheny 
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\ otters 
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represet! 
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t in the 
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Tu 


conditic n 
financial embarrassment ( 
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Folk 


I direct rs 
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Judge 
“ommon 


ve., manufac 
rkish towels, 


Wm. | 
Pleas 


relieved 1 


“reditors 


were 
ith € ter 
wing the at 
f the Amer 


1 + 
week 1 Vas 
+} 
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compa! will he 
lers at an early 
it is understood 
tatives I \ | 
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will include mill building, 


S. McKissick 
Mills, Greet 


warehouse and 
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New Construction and Additions 











\cwortH, GA. The Unique Knitting 
Emerald & Westmoreland Sts 
‘hiladelphia, Va.,  manutacturers i 
sport hose, 1s constructing a new \ 
tory 165 x 5 et plant at Acworth 
Whet is completed machinery will be 
insterre | Philadelphia t the 
\ ] t 
locatic 
CAMDEN, N. ¥ The Saligold Mills, 
+] tod +i pattie 
( Nave recently comple ted ie illa- 
add 1 knitting machines in 
plant at Camden ting 
stem has als ‘ stalled 
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Fact and Gossip 
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the Supreme 
TEXTILE SOAP 


Aniline Colors Dyestuffs 


Chemicals and 
Chemical Specialties 


Softeners and Soluble Oils 


Eugene Vellner 
1209-11-13 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















COPPER SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitriol) 
For Dyeing & Finishing of Textiles 


The efficiency of Copper 
Sulphate as a re-agent de- 
pends upon its purity and 
the copper content. 


“TRIANGLE” BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE is 
99% PURE 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


Refiners 


25 Broad St. AN “a New York 
v V 


Pa AA 





eee 


all 
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A thin boiling starch made especially for the textile 
trade. 


Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. Every 
shipment the same. 


Produces a uniform size and finish. 
Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 
A starch that makes satisfied customers. 


Our service department and research laboratory will 
gladly assist in your sizing and finishing problems. 


We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other standard 
grade starches of the highest quality. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C. Marble Nye Company 

C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C. Boston & Worcester, 

J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga M 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 


LA TA iw 


Pr vidence, R. I. 











With the use of our Electrolytic cells, which produce a 
neutral Sodium Hypochlorite out of salt water, a number 
of advantages are obtained, some of which are: 

Saving of 25% in the amount of sour. 

Saving in the amount of chlorine. 

No insoluble lime deposits. 

Reduction of shrinkage in knit goods. 
and many others. 

Guarantee. 


We positively guarantee that our electrolytic cells will 
produce sodium hypochlorite cheaper than any other type 
on the market. 


A suitable outfit for any use or capacity 
Write for information 


The Electro Chemical Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Mill News—Continued 


y operation, and will continue on the 
reased schedule for an_ indefinite 
riod 


PertH Amboy, N. J. The Chamber 
Commerce is reported to be planning 
¢ construction of a new mill, to be 
ised to a company manufacturing 
siery, name temporarily withheld. 


BuFFALo, N. Y. The Auto Knitter 
siery Co. plans to liquidate its assets 
quickly as possible and with this ‘end 
view is offering its plant for’ sale. 
he company has already stopped pur 
asing home-knit hosiery from owners 


the machines 


KkiMiIRA, N. Y. The Campbell Knit 
ng Mill Co., which sold its underwear 
int to the Campbell Underwear Co. 
hout a year ago, will soon discontinue 
peration of its spinning mill perma 
ently 


New York, N. Y. At the meeting 
held last week, the board of directors 
{ Onyx Hosiery, Inc., approved the 
offer submitted by the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc., for the purchase of 
all the assets of Onyx Hosiery, recom 
mended its acceptance, and authorized a 
call for a special meeting of stockhold- 
ers to vote on the proposition, for Nov. 
29. The amount involved is said to be 
$7,868,500, which is equivalent to $35.75 
a share on the 160,000 shares of Onyx 
ommon, after provision is made for re- 
tirement of the preferred. The Gotham 
directors have sent a notice to preferred 
stockholders calling a meeting to be held 
Dec. 1, to authorize $6,000,000 principal 
amount 10-year 6% gold debentures. In 
addition, the directors have called a 
meeting of both common and preferred 
stockholders to be held Dec. 10 to amend 
the certificate of incorporation of the 
company and to authorize in place of all 
the outstanding first and second pre- 
terred stock, after redemption thereof, 
new 7% cumulative preferred stock in 
the authorized amount of 150,000 shares, 
f which 50,000 shares will be presently 
S 1ed 


*New York, N. Y. Sol Woronoff, re 
ceiver for the kK. & W. Knitting Milis, 
341 East Houston St., has arranged for 
the sale of the property of the company, 
including machinery and_ stock. 


St. JoHNsvILLE, N. Y. It is reported 
machinery and equipment of the 
Shanahan Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
ilk knit underwear, silk hosiery, jersey 
cloth, tricot and milanese glove 


and gloves, Buffalo, N. Y., will be 


* BINGHAMTON, N. Y. The Bingham- 
ton Silk Mfg. Corp., recently noted 
organized with capital of $10,000, has 
started the manufacture of broad silks in 
leased quarters at 182 Broad Ave.. equip 
ped with 30 looms, two warpers and tw 


winders 


*Cuirton HeiGHts, Pa. The Stewart 
Yarn Mills plan to start operations about 
Dec. 1 in the plant formerly occupied by 
the Linenwear Hosiery Co., In The 
new plant, headed by S. Scott Stewart, 
will have an equipment of 2,660 twisting 
spindles for producing fancy twist yarns 
for men’s wear and dress goods, spun 
silk, organzine silk and rayon. Product 
will be sold direct 


Fact and Gossip 

WaATERVLIET, N. Y The General 
Spun Silk Corp. has enlarged its working 
force during the last month 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

New Castie, Der. Delaware Rayon 
Co. has awarded contract to the Austin 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for construction of 
a two-story building and five one-story 
saw tooth roof buildings the cost of 
which will approximate $300,000. The 
total area of the buildings will be about 
60,000 sq. ft. and construction is to be 
completed in four months ] Pp: 
\Wright is president and Leon H. Ryan 
is general manager of the company 


*PaTEeRSON, N. J. The Newtex Silk 
Co., which started the manufacture of 
rayon fabrics at 48 Straight St., last 
March, has -an equipment of 40 looms 









DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 

*Paterson, N. J. The Crescent Dye 
ing & Finishing Co., organized early this 
year with capital of $125,000, is located 
at 373-79 N. 11th St 


*PatTerRson, N. J The Keystone 
Piece Dye Works have recently com- 
pleted construction of a one-story dye- 
house, 50 x 250 ft., costing $12,000, ex 
clusive of equipment 


*PaTERSON, N. J. The Strengs Piece 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. has _ nearly 
finished erection of a second story frame 


addition, 50 x 75 ft., and contemplates | 





etter Lubrication at 





(ess ist per month 


Saving the 
Lubricant Dollar 


does not mean buying cheap 
lubricants that usually turn 
out to be worth less than 
vou paid for them— 


No, it means 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 







RECISTERED IN 


D OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 
YU. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


which does all you can 
expect from a lubricant. 


It lubricates perfectly and 
positively and stays in the 
bearings—our exclusive proc- 
ess—avoiding losses through 
oil stains and lasting so much 
longer per application that it 
actually costs less per month 
and per year than wasteful, 
liquid oil. — 


That is saving the lubri- 
cant dollar—and more too 


You be the Judge 


Just send coupon for testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile 















ed to St. Johnsville and installed in further extensions in the near future Machinery. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
plant formerly operated by the Lion —— CATALOG— 
fc According to the report, the PRON Te Ts Re NCRSINNRE CORO Fees semen creme ner ee sega ee see ott ee cee me See ae a See 
is expected to be, running by sion of the United Piece Dye Works, 1s N. Y. & N. j. Lubricant Co 
having plans drawn for a new one story Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and sa 
addition to its plant. The company re- NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below 
w Riven, N.C. The Riverside cently completed an extension to the PICKERS LOOMS SHAFTING 
iery Mills, Inc., manufacturers of plant tn riaues. 1 zwrotee Ruees [ MOTORS wee 
s seamless half hose, have appointed Be ” 
rt H. Stamper, 93 Worth St., New. *-MILTON, Pa Phe Milton Silk Dy NAMI 
selling agent for their product ing Co. advises TeEXTIL _Wortp that it 
} will start construction of its new plant MILI NAMI 
{ : e here at once. The cost of building and ADDRESS 
| | equipment will be about $1,000,000 : . 
, SILK \pponauc, R. I. The Apponaug Ce 


has filed plans for the erection of a tw 







—— aoe 
NEW YORK &6 NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


storv boiler house at its mill, 47 x 49 ft 


w Construction and Additions Ee : 
ason, N. J. The National Woven Stimated to cost $45,000, with equip 






1 Co., will soon take bids for a new ™e™ Warehouses: 
story mill addition, 40 x 100 ft., on icentatea Chik. Cini heal CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.1. ATLANTA,GA. |} 
Won Sts Teported to cost about is progressing rapidly onthe dyehouse ST.LOUIS,MO. —PHILADELPHIA,PA. § CHARLOTTE,NC. || 
lew Fateress inarchack  —_ omnR_built for W. Robson & Son, NEW ORLEANS,LA. — PITTSBURGH, PA. 
’ Converters, Ltd., of Toronto. The struc 











GREENVILLE,S.C. 


ndicates previous mention of project. ture which is 170 x 140 ft., is located on 1 
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Porous Grains, 
Melt Like Snow 


The Instant They Touch Water! 





Texolive Kwiksolv is a new form of 
our famous olive oil soap. It’s 
instantly soluble at any tempera- 
ture. Send coupon below for 
Free Trial Sample. 





Texolive Kwiksolvy is produced by an 
entirely new process controlled by The 
Palmolive Company. It’s exclusive. 


In form it’s a mealy powder of 
spongy porous grains that melt away 
the instant they touch water. It does 
not matter what kind of water, cold or 
warm, hard or soft, the result is the 
same. Instant and complete solubility. 


It’s a fine neutral soap made from 
olive oil and sold on the basis of 92% 
real soap. TKS is the ultimate value 
of your money. 


When a soap of low titre is required 
(TKS is 22°) you'll find TKS ex- 
tremely efficient, convenient and prac- 
tical. There is no preliminary prepa- 
ration. No boiling, no melting. It’s 
easily handled and accurately weighed. 
Sign the coupon below. Then 


TrY THis TEs! 


When you receive the free trial 
sample of Texolive Kwiksolv let your 
experts put it to an exhaustive test. 
Try it in warm water, cold water, ice 
water, hard or soft. Use it in the cold 
break or in the wheel. Use it wherever 
you need a quick solvent soap powder. 


Judge TKS on its own merits. Order 
your trial sample today. Just send the 
coupon. 


The Palmolive Company, 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send without obligation to me, a Free Trial Sample of 
Texolive Kwiksolv. 


My Name is. 


Firm Name 
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“Distinguished for 
its high test and 
uniform quality.” 


Soda*Ash 


Caustic Soda 


Bicarbonate 


of Soda 


Michigan Alkali Co. 


General Sales Department 


21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Mill News—Continued 


five-acre site near the Canadian Pacific 
Raily ay station. Installation of the ma- 
chit which is now on order, will begin 
in a short time. ® 

Fact and Gossip 


Dracut, Mass. The land and _ build- 
the Whiteley Bleachery, Inc., 
were sold at public auction on Nov. 19 
for $13,850 to Fred G. Leary, treasurer 
and agent of the Lowell (Mass.) Top 


1s I 


Dyeing & Print Works. The personal 
property was sold to many bidders. Wal- 
ter E. Guyette & Co., Lowell and Bos- 


ton had charge of the sale. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. Malcomb D. 
Champlin, of East Providence, was 
named temporary receiver of the Colo- 
nial Processing Co., under a decree en- 
tered in the Superior Court at Provi- 
dence, last week. The petition for re- 
ceivership was made by the Lowell Yarn 
Co.. New York, and the Ozark Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., which claim that the 
respondent corporation is indebted on a 
promissory note to the Corn Exchange 
Bank of Philadelphia, in the sum of 
$30,000, which matured last September, 
and is indebted to merchandise creditors 
in the sum of approximately $4,942, The 
petitioners also claim that the plant is 
being operated at a loss of $300 a week. 
Hearing on petition to make the receiver- 
ship permanent will be held Dec. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


CuuLta Vista, Car. The Imperial 
Linen Products Corp., with offices at 413 
Commonwealth Bldg., San Diego, Cal., 
formed with a_ capital of 
$3,000,000, has plans under way for a 
new hemp mill at Chula Vista, reported 

cost in excess of $300,000. The com- 

headed by Carl Wessels and 
Brown, San Diego. 


recently 


pany 1S 
\. G 


Fact and Gossip 


NokWicH, Conn. The American Waste 
& Metal Co., Inc., has changed its name 
) the American Felting & Batting Co., 
ind will engage in the production of felt- 
ing and batting, according to a recent 
report 
SALEM, Ore. The Miles interests have 
disposed of their stock in the Miles Linen 
Co, Inc., to Thomas B. Kay, president 
ot the Thomas Kay Woolen Mill Co., 
salem; Henry W. Meyers and Carl Nel- 
son. B. C. Miles has” resigned as 
resident of the company, and his son 
Koss C. Miles, has withdrawn from 
the board of directors. Under the 
inagement Henry R. Crawford of 
d & Bush bank in Salem, becomes 
esident of the mill and Henry W. 
Me will be manager, with both Mr. 
Na 1 Mr. Meyers serving as direc- 
t he name of the company will not 
nm ed. This deal has been in pro- 
negotiation for time but 
nsfer of stock was not made un- 
til N 10. Mr. Kay, who is the largest 
il stockholder in the new com- 
pan ates that the company will re- 
its selling force and will employ 
pr tatives to cover eastern terri- 
y pen new markets for its product. 


some 


As ‘fore, only twine will be the out- 
put the mill, although Mr. Kay says 
that ns ev liv include ; “xpan- 

IS eventually include an expan 
Stor the business. 
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THE Better WacrE, AN ANALYSIS OF 
Group Bonus Lasor PAYMENT; Ernst 
& Ernst. New York City. 

Experiences of a number of manufac 
turers with the plan of paying bonuses 
based on group efficiency to groups ol! 
employes, are summarized with the de 
tails of the plan in this booklet 

An increasing number of employers 
_epresentative of various industries are 
said to be adopting this plan, using as 
models the methods already tested by 
other employers. 

When a manufacturer, the booklet em- 
phasizes, pays workmen for the results 
of their individual efforts instead of for 
the results of cooperation or group ef- 
fort, he must provide at extra expense 
a substitute for cooperation in the form 
of close supervision and 
accounting. The substitute, it is said, 
is at best only a poor one because of 
the high cost of it and the large amount 
of wasted time, wasted materials and 
other wastes which cannot be controlled 

“Under the group bonus labor pay 
ment plan,” the text reads, “pay for in 
dividual work is made subject to the 
results of teamwork. The workers are 
assembled into groups and each worker 
is guaranteed the payment of an hourly 
base rate for his time, regardless of his 
production. If the efficiency of a group 
as a whole for a pay period is 75% of 
a standard, each of its members receives 
1% of his base 
additional wage or The 
per cent accordance with 
a fixed scale, “for each increase of 1% 
in group efficiency. Average number of 
workers in a group is between eight and 
20, yet the number in a particular group 


complicated 


rate earnings as an 


bonus. bonus 


increases,” in 


may run as low as two or three or as 
high as 300 or 400.” 
“Carelessness, incompetence or shirk 


ing by any one man in a group,” says 
the text, “or delay in lending a hand to 
a fellow worker, reduces the bonus of 
every man in the group. If a man spoils 
material, his lost time is a money loss 
sustained by the group. If one or more 
men do good work on material, before 
some one member of the group spoils it, 
the lost time is that much multiplied. 
It is to every man’s advantage not to 
pass along to his fellow workers his 
own defective work.” 

The inclination of workmen “to be 
suspicious and resist changes,” the book- 
let informs, is usually one of the prin 
cipal obstacles to be overcome when a 
manufacturer adopts the group bonus 
plan and that the customary procedure 
is to apply the plan “at first to one 
group of carefully selected workmen” 
so that the rest of the plant can see by 
actual demonstration that “the opportun 
ity offered to earn higher wages is more 
than mere talk.” It is said also that the 
limited application serves to prove to th 
manufacturer that the plan is really a 
practical means to reducing 
securing better control. 
the report of one 


costs and 
According to 
manufacturer, the 
booklet states that the plan resulted in 
an improvement in productive efficiency 
ranging from 12% to 35%. 


BuLvtetin; Cleveland Electric Tramrai! 
division of the Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio 

This bulletin illustrates the slogan ot 
the Cleveland Tramrail Systems, “We fit 
moving to the making”, and shows how 
the system has been adapted to handling 
material in process in various industries. 
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The Facts about 
Amalie Sonolene are 
well worth Knowing! 


What are you looking for in the bleaching and 
dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods? Speed? 
Economy? Quality? All these you get in Amalie 
Sonolene—a most powerful detergent. 





For'Amalie Sonolene is a forceful penetrant which 
—increases the effectiveness of penetration by 
the alkali, and counteracts its harsh action; 


—causes maximum thoroughness and complete- 
ness of the Kier boiling; 


TTT 


—readily dissolves and removes the natural 
fatty and waxy impurities in the cotton, attain- 
ing perfect white in bleaching; 





pa Rete 111) 


—requires only one boil where two were needed; 





—in open and closed dyeing machines, elimi- 
nates the usual difficulties of ordinary turkey red 
oils through foaming, being recommended espe- 
cially for Franklin Dyeing Machines; 













—in raw stock dyeing, eliminates static by the 
addition of from 14% to 2%. 


And all these advantages come back to its 
essential property—its power of penetration. Try 
out Amalie Sonolene and be convinced! 


Leaflet completely describing the properties, 
function and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 
anywhere free upon request. 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in all Principal Textile Centers 


Am alie 
ONOLENE 
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HE road of highest accom. 
plishment leads through scien- 
tific study and experimentation. 
SO decade after decade SIX of them 
to be exact Scott & Williams, Inc. 
has used this means to f ree ahead in 
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Fal, 1927, Underwear 
May Open Dee. 15 


Southerners May Name Prices 
\bout This Time at De- 
cided Reductions 
fhe date of opening heavy-weight 
mnderwear has not been decided at this 
e« and considerable speculation 
ing indulged in as to when lead- 
ing lines will be shown for the next 
fall season. It is certain the jobbers’ 

st to postpone openings until 
‘iter the first of the year will not be 
wceded to in all instances. In the 
‘ase of leading southern manufactur- 
ers it is probable lines will be shown 
somewhere between Dec. I and 15, 
probably approximating the latter date. 
It is argued, however, that this will 
mean practically January 1 for little 
will be done before Christmas and it 
is never expected that the week be- 
tween Christmas and New Years will 
jurnish much business which can be 
put upon the books of the seller in the 
primary market. 





reque 


Subterranean Quotations Possible 
It is rumored that in instances quo- 
tations for another season are being 
made by certain representatives, but 
it is questioned whether much _ busi- 
ness of moment will be taken before 
the leading southern operators have 
named their prices. On heavy-weight 
ribs, two or three mills in the South 
are regarded as a criterion upon which 
to base other quotations. Of course, 
by this it is not meant that every 
manuiacturer will meet these prices 
for there are those who turn out goods 
of a higher quality and who will natu- 
rally ask more for them but these lines 
have come to be regarded as the basis 
for general market quotations and un- 
til they are opened the buyer is not 
likely to operate with any freedom 
r certainty. The change from sea- 
season in these few lines is 
ed as indicating the general 
market trend and provides ‘a starting 
igure for the buyer as well as for 
t No positive announce- 
‘s been made as to when these 
‘actor. will name prices for the com- 
ng yeir but shrewd guessers feel it 
vill n+ be very far from the middle 
month, though some feel that 
ndit us will be sufficiently clarified 
ore he r§th for the southern man- 
ers to make their new quota- 


ors. 


As to Prices 

Wh. the buyer has been asking for 
1ement of openings until after 
of the year because of the 
“tect lier announcements may have 
n rade, yet he will not be sur- 

price openings some time 
ecember and it will be possi- 
‘ontinued on page 65) 


KNIT GOODS 


Hosiery Export 


Demand Varies 


Expectation of Increased Call for Full Fashioned, but Cotton 
Hosiery Not So Likely to Improve 


HOSE interested in the export of 

hosiery are speculating on the 
possibilities of future demand in vari- 
ous countries. There is no general 
feeling that the prospects for enlarge- 
ment of American trade are to com- 
prehend all lines. Asa matter of fact, 
conditions in various countries—eco- 
nomic, agricultural and financial, are 
not such as to furnish much hope for 
increases on cotton hosiery. The fact 
that the world over a demand for full 
fashioned silk hosiery is being experi- 
enced leads to the belief in a good 
many instances trade in this class of 
merchandise abroad is to show an im- 
provement as differentiated from a 
possible decline in cotton hosiery. 

In addition to unsatisfactory finan- 
cial conditions there are two or three 
causes militating against the increase 
of export demand for American hos- 
iery. The most important of these is 
the development of native manufac- 
turing capacity. This fact is well sub- 
stantiafed by the continuing export of 
American circular machines to foreign 
countries. England, Australia, Can- 
ada and various South American coun- 
tries are taking American machinery 
steadily. With every machine that 
goes out to these countries, a potential 
demand for American hosiery is elimi- 
nated. Also certain countries are in- 
creasing their tariffs against the im- 
portation of hosiery, while the condi- 
tion of crops in other countries is such 
as to make demand for hosiery as well 
as other commodities smaller. 

Australian Exports Maintained 

It is interesting to note the com- 
parative figures on cotton and silk 
hosiery exports to certain important 
countries. In the case of Australia, 
which is a prominent market for the 
consumption of American hosiery, 
there were imported from this coun- 
try in 1925, 169,700 dozen pairs of 
cotton hosiery, while for the nine 
months of this year the imports 
amounted to 140,000 dozen pairs of 
cotton hosiery. This would seem to 
indicate that the total for this year 
would be equal to last year’s total of 
cotton hosiery. The same is true of 
silk hosiery, the total of this class of 
goods imported from America during 
1925 amounting to 63,000 dozen pairs 
and for the nine months of 1926, 
40,000 dozen pairs. : 

’ South American Trade 

The South American situation is.in- 
teresting. In Argentina the growth of 
native machinery capacity is illustrated 
in the case of cotton hosiery. For 
the 12 months of 1925 there were im- 
ported from this country 843,000 
dozen pairs while for the nine months 
of this year only 148,700 dozen pairs 


were sent out. The character of na- 
tive production is indicated by the 
comparative figures on silk hosiery 
imported from the United States into 
Argentine. In 1925, dozen 
pairs were received while for the nine 
months of 1926, 99,000 dozen pairs 
were sent to this country, indicating a 
probable increase for the year over 
1925. To Chile, the discrepancy in 
cotton hosiery is not as great. For 
1925 the exports amounted to 152,000 
dozen and for the nine months of this 
year 92,000 dozen. 

In the case of Colombia, where there 
is not the native production to figure 
on, the volume of business for this 
year indicates a likelihood of an in- 
crease in cotton hosiery over the total 
for 1925. For the calendar year ot 
1925 this country sent 217,000 dozen 
to Colombia, while 206,000 dozen have 
been sent during the first nine months 
of this year. In artificial silk hosiery 
there has been a decided expansion to 
Colombia. During 1925, 58,000 dozen 
were sent while the exports for the 
first nine~ months of this year 
amounted to 112,000 dozen. The same 
is true of pure silk hosiery, which was 
exported to the amount of 12,700 
dozen in 1925 and for the first nine 
months of this year, 14,000 dozen. 

Foreign Trade Reports 

Customs reports received by the De- 
partment of Commerce on foreign 
business in hosiery indicate the in- 
creasing interest in American goods. 
To give one or two instances, a report 
from the British West Indies states 
that Trinidad offers a good market for 
women’s high grade and medium 
grade silk stockings, but that the de- 
mand for men’s silk hosiery is com- 
paratively small. There is a large 
demand for cheap cotton hosiery for 
men and women, such as are sold in 
the United States from 15 to 30c a 
pair. Job lots are always in demand. 

Reports from Australia indicate the 
development of knitting mills in that 
country. Additional equipment is be- 
ing ordered and further increase in 
output is expected during the coming 
year. Textile mills, including hosiery, 
are in a flourishing condition. New 
and modern machinery is being in- 
stalled in many plants and with the 
ample protection afforded by the high 
tariff it is believed the native industry 
will enjoy a year of unprecedented 
prosperity. 

A report from the Trade Commis- 
sioner in South Africa indicates that 
the United States is obtaining an in- 
creasingly large share of the South 
Africa cotton hosiery business. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1925 America 
supplied 13% in value of the imports 


105,000 





into that country and in the corre- 
sponding part of 1926, 24%. The 
values for the two periods of imports 
of American hosiery amounted to £11,- 
546 for 1925 and £23,142 for 1926. 
Che United Kingdom is the only coun- 
try which shows a larger export to 
South Africa but it must be admitted 
that the total from England is more 


4 


than 100% larger. 
World-Wide Color Demand 
Women throughout the world are 
wearing the same group of colors in 
hosiery, according to the October ho- 
siery color analysis issued by Ipswich 
Mills with selling offices in Boston 
and New York. French nude leads 
all of the shades in world wide popu- 
larity with grain second and atmos- 
phere third. The others for which 
there is a world wide demand are, in 
the order of their popularity: dove 
gray, champagne, alesan, gunmetal, 
peach, brass, flesh, moonlight and zinc. 
Latin America prefers a larger pro- 
portion of the shades in the rose 
group than in other countries and 
this is due mainly to the color, dawn, 
which is very popular in Spanish 
speaking countries but not elsewhere, 
lhe mauves, especially blue fox and 
evenglow, also retain in South Amer- 
ica a popularity that is waning in this 
country. Few marked differences in 
the colors used in the United States 
and Europe are shown by the report. 
Regional differences in hosiery 
color taste throughout the world con- 
sists mainly of a varying emphasis on 
colors rather than a distinct difference 
in demand, the report shows. The 
color report also confirms the belief 
of style experts that modern rapidity 
of communication leads to an approxi- 
mately simultaneous acceptance of 
fashion decrees in all parts of the 
world. Meeting the color demand is 
made easier by this tendency. Ips- 
wich records of only a few years ago 
show a wide variation of color wants 
existing at that time in the United 
States and that the export markets 
were going “on their own” as far as 
color was concerned. 


Sweaters Reduced 10% 
At Chicago Offering 


Tendency Toward Staples and 
General Interest in Women’s 
Button Coats 
Incomplete reports from: Chicage 
indicate that the interest in new lines 
of sweaters and general outerwear 
opened Monday of this week at the 
Great Northern Hotel is more satis- 
factory than was the case a year ago. 
The number and variety of 
shown exceed by a large 
those on display in 1925 
apparent a larger number 
has been attracted to the 
Telegrams to local 


lines 
amount 
and it is 
of buyers 
offerings. 
selling 


agents 
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Quality— 
production— 
Wildman 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING, COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issuedja new edition of|the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘ The 
Science of Knitting.”"(¥ Pricew $2.00. 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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Knit Goods—Continued 
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prove he situation has been decidedly 
impro ed over a year ago, when buy- 
ers Were SO uncertain as to what the 
future of sweaters was to be that 
they votfld not operate. 


frend Toward Staples 

One distinct trend is noticeable. 
Buyer are interested in staple gar- 
ments nuch more than was the case 
last year. Then their inquiries were 
for fancies but today they are ask- 
ing for lines of staple garments in 
almost every character of outerwear 
shown. Also it is a matter of en- 
couragement to those who endeavored 
before the opening of the season to 
stabilize the market by laying stress 
on women’s button sweaters as one 
of the leading lines that would be 
ofered generally, to note that buyers 
are asking for this class of garment 
and profess disappointment when it 
is not included among the samples 
shown. This trend is simply an illus- 
tration of what can be done by per- 
sistent effort and cooperation. Pub- 
licity of this idea was first given in 
the columns of TEXTILE Wor tp. 


A Few Price Details 


Generally speaking the average de- 

dine in sweaters amounts to approxi- 
mately 10%. Of course there are 
variations. from this figure based 
largely on the percentage of wool 
involved. To quote a few leading 
types: It is reported that fleece lined 
coats with V-necks are priced at $11 
a compared with $12.50 last year. 
Wind-breakers of the same type are 
quoted at $12.50 as against $14 last 
year, Standard lines of worsted sport 
coats are said to be generally priced 
at $23.50 with a few quoted at $24. 
Last year the level of these garments 
was $25.50. A few lines of sub- 
standards are being shown at a 
‘lightly less figure. Lines of full 
cloth coats have been offered at $17 
that were on the market last year at 
$18 One line is reported to be of- 
fered at $12.50—the same figure as 
lat year. This is an instance of 
numbers that were generally re- 
garded last year as too cheap and on 
which there has been no warrant for 
any reduction. Cotton ribbed sweaters 

12 pound) are reported at $11, a re- 
duction of $1 from last year. 

From salesmen who have covered 
other territories than Chicago encour- 
aging reports have been received. 
they declare buyers are showing 


ma 


more interest and buying goods. 


Report from Chicago 


“HICA:O, ILt., Nov. 23.—Over 150 
‘the lading sweater selling agents 
were represented at the opening on 
a 22 of the knitted outerwear 
“arket ior 1927 held at the Great 
Norther Hotel. In contrast to the 
“St oper ng a great variety of full 
“nes were shown. One selling agent 
ported s early as Monday morning 


a... 
ine h : 
‘the ad written five orders and 


expected good buying during the rest 
of the showing. 

There was general reluctance on 
the part of selling agents to quote 
prices as the showing opened. It was 
their claim that these could not be 
definitely stated until nearer the end 
of the week when things were more 
settled. The general consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that prices of 
woolen and worsted goods were quite 
firm, particularly in the better grades. 
A decline from last year of 4 to 7% 
exists in certain cases, but others are 
maintaining last year’s prices. Cot- 
ton goods show a drop of 5 to 10% 

Available prices follow: Utica 
knitting mills are selling their 12-lb. 
cotton ribbed sport coat at $11 against 
$12 a year ago; their 14-lb. 50% 
worsted sport coat at $23.50 against 
$25.50; their 14-lb. jersey fleeced coat 
at $11 against $12.50, and their 14- 
Ib. jersey fleeced windbreaker for 
$12.50 against $14 last year. Three 
of the staple lines shown by the 
Paramount Knitting Mills, Phila- 
delphia, show that their wool and 
worsted shaker which sold last year 
for $45 is now $42, their former 
$28.50 plated worsted sport coat is 
now $25.50 and their 13-lb. pure 
worsted sport coat is now $28.50. 
Their 13-lb. pure worsted sport coat, 
formerly $36, is now $31.50. 

Knitted headwear has also shown a 
slight drop, the Essex Knitting Mills 
reporting a decline of about 5% in 
their prices, one item formerly sold 
for $6.25 now being listed at $6. The 
Malden Knitting Mills, whose line 
runs from $15 to $48 report decreases 
of $1.50 to $3. Another important 
selling agent gave the following fig- 
ures: Boys’ cotton fleeced lined 
lumberjacks which sold at $10.50 are 
down $1 a dozen; the slightly higher 
priced men’s garments, are down 
$1.50 to $2. Their cotton ribbed sport 
coats starting at $6.75 are from 75¢ 
to $1 under last year’s prices. A na- 
tionally advertised line of worsted 
and wodl sport coats is unchanged in 
price because of advertising and con- 
sequent consumer acceptance. An- 
other line of ribbed sport coats 
which sold during 1925 for $26, is 
now $24. It appears that reductions 
on cotton goods are being figured on 
an approximate basis of 8c cotton. 

Two more representatives reported 
reductions in woolen and _ worsted 
goods. One line which tormerly 
sold from $43 to $45 now ranges from 
$41.50 to $42. The other is a woolen 
and worsted shaker line selling at 
$60 against $63. These prices were 
quoted at the opening of the show 
and probably more will be known on 
quotations by the end of the week. 


Fall Underwear Dec. 15 


(Continued from page 63) 


ble through these openings to form a 
basis for inventory. This will not be 
such a problem this year for the job- 
ber has never had such small inven- 
tories in all probability, based upon 
his method of hand-to-hand opera- 
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Paramount Progress 


The increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
of Paramount Equipment to more effectively fill the require- 
ments of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a sale or rental 
basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL TABLE with 
ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an improved and 


different principle in Low Pressure Steam operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the troughs 
are constructed from smooth, highly-polished aluminum. 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, which per- 
mits changing from colored to bleached goods by simply 
wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and there 
are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possibility of 


THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 
at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 


Upon request, we will be pleased to furnish further 
particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG———— 


Market and Madison Streets 








Hunter Building 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ge \USE it is flown at top speed, the useful life ec 
of a military aeroplane engine is about 900 hours. en 





While that of a good motorcar, which se!dom touches 






maximum speed, is more than 15,000 hours. 







[he reason 1s apparent. 





“Reading” Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines hold no 





hii] 


records for speed, but when it comes to maintaining 






high-grade production they are far out in front. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


ns. the manufacturer is carrying 
what -toek is carried and efforts to 
ersu. le the buyer to operate ahead 
ive ot been particularly successful. 
The p licy of selling goods on memo- 
randu' i, While causing a slight spurt 
me ately after the announcements 
ere } lade, has not, it is generally be- 
eved, caused the buyer to commit 
imse generally for any larger 
smount than he would have under or- 
inary conditions. In fact those who 
yould not sell on this basis but who 
made prices which they regarded war- 
rantable, based on lower costs, have 
found they have not lost anything by 
refusing to ship goods on memoran- 


A creat deal has been written and 
said about a probable basis of price 
for cotton ribbed goods for the com- 
Nothing definite can be 
tated at the present time for at this 
writing even agents for the leading 
nes probably are not determined in 


ng season. 


their own minds as to what reductions 
ll be made. A price of $8.00 for 
14 pound ribs has been stated as likely 
ere are those who feel this figure 
reduced considerably or at least 
ve reduced without eliminating 
rgin of profit. Leaders in this 
lass of merchandise express belief in 
factory business for the coming 
They feel the cotton situation 
is been sufficiently for 
them to determine the basis of cost 
even though 
ould decline somewhat from today’s 
rices they could figure pretty accu- 
rately on current quotations for fixing 
prices on their product. 
Wool Lines Not Opened 
\t the first of the week there has 
heen no evidence that leading lines 
{ wool goods have been priced for 
the coming season. In the past it has 
een the practice of certain agents of 
prominent manufacturers to send their 


stabilized 


cotton and yarn 


ines of wool goods out at the same 
time as samples for sweaters were 
‘own. This year the opening of 


sweaters has been unusually early and 
tis evident that no leaders have de- 
termined as yet to open their lines of 
| goods. These openings may oc- 
ir any day or they may be postponed 
until somewhat later. Those agents 
who have been on the road claim they 
have gotten no response from the 
‘uyer on their endeavor to learn when 
€ will be ready to look at wool lines. 
Re-Ordering Slow 

Orders for prorapt delivery have 
‘allen \f decidedly. There are a few 
ings which manufacturers have not 
that buyers are anxious to 
but on general lines where prep- 
have been made to fill buyers’ 
ents the latter have assumed 
le of indifference and stocks 
» of any size are not moving. 
as though inventories will be 
‘ger vith the manufacturer than 


1 


— 


jobber, who is doing all in ~ 


‘po -r to keep down the size of his 

rry r. So far he has succeeded 
TY | and there does not seem to 
e ar 


vidence that he will change 


* figured 


his attitude. Buying for spring is 
practically negligible, even though at- 
tempts to interest the buyer of one 
kind or another are being made. 


Greenville Textiles Featured 
(Continued from page 29) 


prize-winning costumes in the differ- 
ent groups were as follows: 

High School Girls Group: Diamond 
checked jacquard pattern white rayon 
material from Monaghan Mills; cot- 
ton crepe, orchid shade, from Southern 
Bleachery; floral figured dress ma- 
terial from Brandon Mills; plaid pat- 
terned handkerchief fabric 
Dunean Mills; beige-ground 
with all-over printed pattern, from F. 
W. Poe Mfg. Co.; two floral-pat- 
terned cretonnes from Piedmont Mig. 
Co. 

Business Girls Group: Pale green 
silk-finish cotton voile from Dunean 
Mills; white rayon material from Jud- 
son Mills; two-tone Baronet 
from Judson; cretonne from Piedmont 
Mtg. Co. 

Parker District Girls Group: Red 
and-white checked dress fabric from 
Dunean Mills; white fabric 
from Piedmont Mfg. Co.; blue-and 
pink floral-figured printed fabric from 
Brandon Mills; blue cotton crepe (fo1 


from 
voile, 


satin 


sports 


blouse) and diamond shaped jacquard 
patterned white rayon material (for 
skirt) from Monaghan Mill; floral 
dress goods, with white 
ground, from Brandon Mills; red 
sports satin from Judson Mills; beige 
color cotton suiting from Piedmont 
Mtg. Co.; French blue rayon material 


from Southern Bleachery; cotton 
crepe, apricot shade, from Dunean 
Mills; light blue cotton broadcloth 


from Union Bleachery; rayon crepe, 
with bold printed floral pattern in 
futuristic design, from Dunean Mills; 
white sports satin from Judson Mills; 
cretonne from Piedmont Mfg. Co.; 
cream colored mercerized poplin from 
Union Bleachery. 

Greenville Women's College: Yab- 
rics from Southern Bleachery, Judson 
Mills, Dunean Mills, Union Bleachery, 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 


Among Those Responsible 

Although it is difficult to select for 
particular mention a few out of the 
many individuals who contributed to 
the success of the pageant and ban 
quet, the following were among those 
who were especially active: L. P. 
Hollis, superintendent of the Parker 
School District, who was genera! 
chairman of the annual meeting com 
mittees; Miss Nina B. Lamkin, direc 
tor of recreational activities in the 
Parker School District, who com 
posed and directed the pageant; and 
George L. Nilson, professor of musi 
in the Parker School District, who 
directed the Parker High School 
chorus. In fact, it was generall) 
agreed that this textile mill 
district, which has become such an 
outstandingly important 
Greenville life, was responsible for no 
small part of the evening’s success. 


sche )] 


factor in 
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If You Are A 
Mill Owner 





ONTINUOUS, perfect performance, un- 

interrupted by delays from breakdowns, 
constant readjustments, or part renewals is 
your ultimate idea 
of real quality in 
machines. 


And it is in just 
such satisfying per- 
formance over long 
period of years that 
Brinton machines 
qualify as being 
most economical in 
upkeep and operat- 
ing costs. 


We will gladly send 
full information of 
our complete line. 





H. Brinton Com PANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 





FOREIGN 
AGENTS 1 Japan Elbrook Inc., 


Buenos Aires, Argentine 1 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 
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A triumph, 


hygienically 


CELANESE brand yarn is par excellence the fiber 
for garments next to the skin. Moisture cannot 
penetrate it. Held.enmeshed among (not in) its 
fibers, perspiration is rapidly dissipated by the free 
action of air and the body’s warmth. 

Thus garments made of Celanese brand yarn 
are always cool and comfortable, even in a warm, 
clammy atmosphere, and safeguard against those 
dangerous colds which perspiration-soaked under- 
garments induce. 


Celanese brand yarn is the only fiber that lets 


through to the skin the sun’s health-giving ultra-’ 


violet rays. Being a non-conductor of electricity, 
it keeps the body in a constant bath of the elec- 
tricity generated in the skin. It has unique in- 
sulating qualities, keeping the wearer warm in 
winter, cool in summer. 


Celanese brand yarn is neither silk nor rayon. It 
is highly elastic and remarkably durable; and it has 
unique hygienic qualities. Dyed with its special 
SRA dyes, it is fast to sun, suds, salt-water and 


perspiration. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
2 : 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NE AR C L MBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 


Company, Ltd., to designate its brand 


} 
f varns, fabrics, garments, etc. 





November 27, 1 
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Wool Goods 


Overcoatings Close 
Season Briskly 





Buyers Interest in Wool Goods Is 
Limited—Women’s Wear Hope: 
ful of Future 

spurt in overcoatings for cur- 
ren! use is the most active feature in 
t! ol goods market at the present 
tit The most desirable lines of 
suitings have enough business ahead 
for the spring season to satisfy them, 
but whether a mill is so situated or 
ere is little that can be done at 
present to change the condition. 
Buyers have gone as far as they are 
villing to go on the general line of 
9g for the time being. Hopes to 
ntrary, the trade has not changed 
ts hand-to-mouth 

on. 


scheme of 
‘rs are still not convinced as to 
rends for spring, but they are 
well covered on what thev 
ill be the leading fabrics. A 
view of the situation is 
necessary before they will go further 


‘loser 


nt e spring season. Even though 
t be argued that the retailers 
hought certain styles from 


rs which should be an index as 
will be needed nevertheless it 
e remembered, as it is remem- 
clothiers, that retailers have 
been known to revise their orders or 
to. return business 

tret ~hanged. 
gn lines of men’s wear for the 
27, season are interesting those 
vl} in for imported goods. A 


goods . if 


u of clothiers are going abroad 
he lines in their native settings, 

wl thers are getting ready to 

rect calls from representatives of 

mills who are now visiting 
ores. 


en’s wear develops slowly with 
solely the com- 

ng ng. Several sellers are show- 
lines in order to 
ers more of the sort of thing 
nt. Current fall movement has 
first hands and the fall, 1927, 
too tar off for clear con- 
by a_ seller of women’s 
broaden the style 
wool goods among women 
e making, and a better year 
than the now 


centered on 


lementary 


torts to 


ihead one 


Lar: 
\ Oo 


Attendance Assured for 
n Men’s Banquet 

reservations for the 

inquet of the American As- 

§ Woolen and Wortted 

turers at the Waldorf-As- 

tor New York City, Wednesday. 


ivance 


Dec. 1, are approaching a_ high 
record. At the beginning of this 
week there were reported to be over 
564 covers spoken for. There will 
be no speakers at the banquet, that 
occasion being given over entirely to 
a lighter form of entertainment. At 
the annual meeting in the afternoon 
of the same day, it is hoped that the 
subjects to be taken up will be de- 
veloped by informal discussion from 
the floor quite as much as by those 
who will briefly introduce them. 


1. &F & 
American Further Expands 
Women’s Wear Line 
The American Woolen Co. has 


added four fabrics to its spring range 
of fancy women’s wear coatings in 
Dept. 4 priced at $1.15, $1.25, $1.40 


and $1.50, embracing checked, striped 
and other novelty effects, for delivery 
over the next two months. 





Cotton Goods 


Strength Persists in 
Cotton Goods Market 





Print 
Re- 


Small Advance in Active 

Cloths—Finished Goods 

visions May Be Small 

Further evidence of the strength in 
the cotton goods market came as the 
result of fractional advances in print 
cloths at the close of last week. The 
Government’s crop figure of 18,399,000 
bales issued last Monday, made many 
stop and think, but the feeling seems 
to be that the worst is clearly known 
about cotton and that further reports 
will not change the matter any. Also 
there is the belief that a certain 
amount of cotton will never be picked, 
so the figure of estimated yield, how- 
ever true in theory, may never be 
realized. 

Print cloth strength was 
strated in gains of about 'éc, which 
put spot 64x60s up to 7c. Goods 
before the end of the year cost 67c 
and January is at the same figure or 
perhaps in some quarters 634c. 
siderable business was accomplished 
last week, but the present week with 
the big cotton figure and the holiday 
is quieter. Sheetings have been in re- 
quest from a number of 
Nearby 56x60s, 4-yard were reported 
at 8c on Monday. 

There has been fair interest in fine 
yarn 


demon- 


Con- 


sources. 


goods. Already some of these 
sorts are sold up to February, par- 
ticularly broadcloths. Of the latter 
the 114x76s, combed, is available for 
February at 18%c, while it is said 
that a full tc additional could be had 
for spots but with none available. 
The carded broadcloths are also well 
sold for nearby. 

Buyers of finished goods are watch- 


ing for the time when many of these 


lines which have so far not been 
changed from prices named last sum- 
mer, will be revised downward. It is 
believed by some that novelty percales 
may be held for time 
without change even when other sorts 
are reduced. It is thought that the 
middle of December will witness re- 
vision of denims, chambrays and 
flannels and it is suggested that buyers 
may be disappointed at 
ductions. 


some longer 
Ss 


the small re- 
The Claflin sale 1s 
finished. It has been highly success- 
ful and for orderly 


liquidation 


movement of a 
large quantity of goods is believed to 
featuring of 
East 
aid in stimulating general retail trade 


by providing attractive leaders. 


mark a record Retail 


Claflin goods all over the may 


a ae we 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Nov. 24 Nov.17 Yor. 24 1 
Spot cotton. N. Y.... 12 85¢ 13. 10¢ 21.50¢ 
Print Cloths? 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 43,-5¢ 434-5¢ 6\e 


3814-in., 64x60, 5.35. . 


iMsé 55-0) o¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75... 714-75<¢ 734-714¢ 1014-1016¢ 
39- in., 72x76,4.25.. 8o¢ Sho¢ 1144-12¢ 
39- in, 80x80, 4.00.. 9%4-994¢ Oba-Oo¢ 124¢ 
at “> ~ P**" Brown Sheetings; 
36- in., £6x60, 4,00 B-S§se 8 8Fe 104-104 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00 914-B5c¢ 95,-Sda¢ 12 
37-  in., 48x48, 4 67\¢ 7¢ 9%-9 

; Pajama Checks 
36}4-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 7%<¢ 754-734¢ 10%-1034¢ 
36}4-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 6h-654¢ 644-6%%4¢ 8-8 ¢ 
Miscellaneou 
Drills, $7-in., 8 yd.... 10}o¢ 104e 
Denims, 2.208........ l5¢ Libe¢ 
Tickings, 8 os. . *18-20¢ 1814-20¢ 
Standard prints..... &¢ 8s 
Eastern staple ging- 
» hams, 27-in o¢ %¢ 
* Noninal 
+ & * 

Cotton Goods Production 
Gained in October 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A slight de 
cline during October in unfilled orders 
for cotton goods is shown in the con- 
lids Association of 
ile Merchants made pub 


solidated report of the 
Cotton Text 

lic by the Commerce Department. The 
decline centered in sheetings and col- 
ored goods. In print cloth there was a 


substantial increase in orders. 


Production of cotton goods as a 


whole in October was 


larger than in 
either the preceding month or in Oc 
1925, 
The production of all kinds of 


was larger than in September and as 


and stocks were smaller 


t ber, 


compared te 1 year ago only drills 


and twills were smaller The de- 


1 
tailed report S pre ented below 
t Oct 
‘ab 
Ur 
Py 
T 
Unf 
ajama heck 
Production 7 1,736 2, 854 
Unf 1 ® 





Oct. Oct. 


1926 1926 1925 


Sept. 


(thousands of yards) 





i tw 
and na wer) 
E juctic 10, 361 13,409 
Stocks 12,907 6.992 
Unfilled orders 10,957 9,224 8,802 
"0 t tw sa ins 
I tior 1,98 2.81 744 
st KS s o4 +,<S0 
Unfilled rs 607 01 674 
UsI abur 
Production 8 9 9.8 819 
Stocks 3, 73¢ 4 i , 
Unfilled « rs ll ) 15,198 i 
avy war} a s 
I y»ductio 989 1,¢ 86 
Stocks 8 238 
Unfilled 2 i 1,624 > 
) tw r t ~ 
and sateens Ww I 
than 4 
Product 4, 866 84 
Stocks 8, 377 8,71 8 
Unfilled r 9.049 1,24 3,1 
( ig 
Pr t 1 t o, 91 44,4 
St 8 86.864 1 , 
Unf 87,684 4 


Silk Goods | 
Interest of Cutters 


Spurs Broad Silks 


Inauguration of Dress Season Finds 


Cutters with Small Stocks— 
Show Rooms Active 
Business in broad silks took on an 


iided zest last weel i development, 

identally, that nufacturers have 
been eagerly awalling since tl e early 

irt of the mont The cutting-up 
trade appeared to be responsible for 
thi ijor part of the improvement, 
but increased retail buying Wa pres- 
ent also Retailers have held oft 
until they find themselves facing the 
possibility of losing some of the holi- 
day business in silks by reason ot an 
utter lack of merchandise to offer 


their customers. 

[he dress houses find their season 
opening up in fair shape and are tak- 
ing on larger quantities of merchan- 
dise. The change in the general situ- 
ation was readily apparent to anyone 
who had occasion to visit the 


\ 


stores 


and showrooms a month ago and right 
iow. An air of bustle and activitity 
las supplanted the half dead appear- 

same establishments had four 
Flat 
chines, and radiums, in addition to the 


nee the 
imice Lil 


weeks ago crepes, crepe de- 





eavy georgette furnish the greater 
part of activity. The accent is 
uch on weighted goods, so much 
so that the pure dye houses are in 
inv cases findit it necessary to 
tbandon their ideas on the subject of 
we ting 
Silk Situation at a Glance 
Propuction: Unchanged in bro 
DEMAND Improving, are cutters 
ire taking more goods. 
STOCI unusually heavy 
% Raw SILK: Prices soft; sto in- 
changed 
SENTIMENT Better with the in- 
crease in movement OI piece oO ds 
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Preventing odors 
in finished | 
woolen goods 


Mills frequently have trouble with woolen 
goods which develop objectionable odors after 
being finished. This is most serious when 
such odors develop in fabrics after shipment 
to a customer. 


You can generally trace these odors to one 
of two sources—soap or oil. In either case, 
the correct solution of the problem lies in 
prevention rather than cure. 





Let us consider now the odors for which 
soap is responsible. Soap which is incompletely 
removed from the yarn or piece before dyeing 
is perhaps the commonest trouble maker. If, 
upon removal from a soap scour, the yarn or 
piece is suddenly immersed in a cold water 
wash, a persistent soapy odor often clings to 
the wool. This frequently happens, too, when 
goods are removed from the fulling mills and 
plunged into cold water. 


Again, if too strong a soap solution has been 
used in scouring and afterwards the rinsing 
done with too small a volume of water at too 
low a temperature, the same soapy odor will 
result. Rinsing, to be effective, must be done 
with soft water at a little higher than luke- 
warm temperature. A good rinsing tempera- 
ture is about 110 degrees F. 


Some soaps are too much inclined to linger 
in the rinse after fabrics have been apparently 
scoured thoroughly. If you have experienced 
this difficulty, we strongly recommend that 
you use Procter & Gamble soaps made for the 
textile trade. 


Have your soap solution of the proper 
strength, be sure your rinsing temperatures 
are sufficiently high, use plenty of soft water, 
and no objectionable odors will be left in 
fabrics when you use these dependable soaps: 


Amber Soap Flakes 
P&G Palm Fulling Soap 


SS? 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, O. 


BRANCHES 

Atlanta Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Baltimore Dallas Memphis Pittsburgh 
Boston Denver Milwaukee San Francisco 
Buffalo Detroit Minneapolis St. Louis 
Chicago El Paso New Orleans Syracuse 
Cincinnati Kansas City New York Toronto, Ont. 

Bi Say 


“Good Soap is Good Business” 








] 


| 
| 
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Starch || 





The experience of critical oper- 
ators has shown this popular 
brand to be the most efficient 


sizing agent, both for additional 


WEIGHT and increased 
STRENGTH of WARP. Penetra- 
tion accomplishes these impor- 
tant results. 


EAGLE STARCH is especially 
manufactured to cover a wide 
range of fluidities to meet the 
needs of all classes of weaves. 


EAGLE STARCH penetrates. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Representatives 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 
Woodside Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 


47 Farnsworth St. 
Boston, Mass. 


November 27, 19. 
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southern Stocks Quiet 
( astonta, N. C., Nov. 20.—Only a 
limited amount of common stocks of 


soutiern cotton mills changed hands 
during last week, however, the gen- 
eral average in price of 25 most ac- 
tive stocks registered a gain over the 
previous week according to the weekly 
summary of R. S. Dickson & Co. 
Average price last week 110.72; aver- 
age this week 110.84. Preferred 
stocks continued in good demand 
throughout the week, 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upen last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool. pfd....... 88% ae 
Am. Mfg. pfa........ 82% 82 83% 
Amoskeag, com...... 52 lef 
Androscoggin 438% 42 46 


BODICTOR oc ccccese ; 


45% 30 40 
Arlington 


68% «66 69 


OE xk sas ecaee 333 126 132 
Berkshire Cot....... ee 130 133 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... eae. san erate 
Race ae ee ken” “eee 101 106 
ON oka a snl 80 50 coe 
Bsmond, pfd.. eeeces 99% 98 eee 
MPOTORE 5k san cungecs 17% 15 20 
Farr Alpaca ....... 174 169 173 
Great Falls ........ 18 14 18 
Hamilton .Woolen... 3244 30 32 
NY <a Gg eee Gale bree 21% 20 25 
ReewWiChh, WIR, s cc00 es 79 85 90 
Ipswich, com........ 40 40 43 
eee 67% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso. ...... 170 170 3=6178 
PM vc an cee vss 119% 115 118 
Massachusetts ...... 72% 72 74 
Merrimack, com. 112 110 115 
Nashua, com. ...... 41 42 46 
MOSRUR, BOG. cc cece 815% 79 83 
a 150 149 152 
SS OS 5 ants aa 
oe Oe. cae ue ee . 23% 24 26 
RRURC sickanains a0 0a 45 one oes 
Oe ae aa 120% 118 121 
Plymouth Cordage... 129% 124 128 


Tremont & Suffolk .. 


25% 26 30 
ork 


34% 35 40 


Silkk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(IVeek Ending Nov. 21, 1926) 


AW Stock Sales High Low Last 


. Belding-Hemingway. 2,400 28% 28% 28% 
‘4 Century Ribbon..... 3,400 157% 12% 15% 
4 Julius Kayser....... 7,100 45% 44% 44% 


H. R. Mallinson.... 
4 Van Raalte.......... 








Dividends Declared 





To 
Mill Pd. Rate Stk. Payable stock of 
Dartmouth Mfg. Q $2 Com. Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Dart th Bre... Q $1.25 Pfd Dee. 1 Nov. 16 
A t -»- Q $1.50 Com. Dec. 1 Nov. 18 
Hosiery... Q 62%c Com. Dec. 31 Dec. 15 
k Hosiery. Q $1 Com. Jan. 1 Dec. 20 
Re Hosiery. Q $1.75 Pfd. Jan. 1 Dec. 20 
K ; Q $2 Com. Dec. 15 Nov. 13 
Boston Stock Auctions 
e following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 
Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
ngton ie Bil Sri ata 100 =68%-68% A 
0 sachusetts ........ 100 74-74% + 1% 
6 imac, pfd... « 2 We oo. 
2 WHGR. waves Sy i 100 7 . Skewes 
<o ecticut, péd....... 100 ee sane 
115 ecticut, com...... 10 B Geren 
16 nkeag ...... en  3@ 148% —1% 
” " Bedford Cordage. . 10 er 
) Coteon......2.0. 100 8544 ww. 
- cee ee - 100 25 +1% 
63 Iton Woolen..... 100 33% + % 
. et re 100 me) Gawaes 
x 5 tee 50 eee 
e imac, com.®....... 100 12% +*¥% 
i Point. Ss Seieae 100 a 
10 aster, pfd 100 Oy +1 
® hawena i 100 WO. cescce 
65 ua, com. ° 100 Pee 
“0 RD ian. Sarco 100 ee Pr 
‘20 tal 
*Ex vidend. 


Nashua Expands; Otis Contracts 


Week’s Developments Both Encouraging and Discouraging— 


Leading Listed 


Boston, Nov. 23 

HE news of the week in New 

England textile circles of most 
interest to investors in textile securi- 
ties has been both encouraging and 
discouraging, with the former 
predominating. The Nashua purchase 
of the Tremont & Suffolk plant, the 
success of refinancing plans for Saco- 
Lowell Shops, the assurance of the 
Pepperell-Massachusetts merger and 
proposed financing of a southern 
branch of the Otis Company represent 
news of a generally encouraging char- 
acter; there is demonstration here of 
the fact that certain financially strong 
mills can expand to advantage, and 
also of the fact that certain mills 
are now able to secure financing for 
needed expansions. The latter repre- 
sents no general change in the attitude 
of bankers toward textile financing, 
but indicates that the banks are able 
to view the textile situation from an 
individual standpoint rather than as a 
hopeless unit. Among the disappoint- 
ing news was the passing of its 
preferred dividend by the West Boyl- 
ston Mfg. Co., the loss sustained by 
the Otis Co. for its fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, and the decline of New Eng- 
land Southern Mills common stock 
almost to a vanishing point, or 1%. 


Listed Shares Advance 


Practically all of the textile shares 
listed on the local exchange show net 
advances for the week, that in the 
American Woolen issues being sub- 
stantial. American Woolen preferred 
at 881% is up 35 points and the com- 
mon at 34% shows an advance of 
3% points; the advance in these 
issues is based largely upon reports of 
approximately capacity operation of 
its largest units and the possibility 
that dividends may be resumed eventu- 
ally upon the common stock. Amos- 
keag common at 52 is up one point 
for the week and the preferred at 73 
is nominally unchanged, although it 
sold as high as 75 last week. Pacific 
at 45 shows a net advance for the 
week of 234 points and Bigelow Hart- 
ford common at 76% is up ™% point 
New England Southern preferred at & 
and the common at 1% are unchanged. 

Saco-Lowell Refinancing 

Stockholders of Saco-Lowell Shops 
at special meeting approved the re- 
financing plan proposed by directors. 
This provides for the sales of $528,- 
750 additional notes of which $337,- 
500 have been underwritten, thus 
making it necessary for stockholders 
to subscribe for the balance or less 
than $200,000. When the terms of 
the refinancing plans are carried out 
the company will have $2,300,000 of 


Textiles Generally Higher 


The stockholders also 
voted to transfer to a new corpora- 
tion, all the capital stock of which 
will be held by Saco-Lowell Shops, 
the company’s Kitson plant at Lowell. 


Nashua Buys Tremont & Suffolk 
An unexpected development at the 
special meeting of stockholders of 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, at the Bos- 
ton office on Thursday of last week, 
was the offer of the Nashua Mfg. Co. 
to purchase the plant and assets of 
Tremont & Suffolk, with the excep- 
tion of cash and receivables, for 
$500,000, and the vote of stockholders 
to accept this offer. In addition to 
the $500,000 to be paid for the plant 
a sum to be determined later will be 
paid for inventory. A syndicate of 
Boston bankers has purchased the is- 
sue of $500,000 five year notes in- 
volved in this transaction. The 
money to be received from Nashua 
plus that which should result upon 
the sale of inventories and other 
assets is expected to give a net in 
liquidation of about $35 a share. 

The Nashua Mfg. Co. has made no 
public statement as yet regarding its 
plans for utilization of the Tremont 
& Suffolk plant, its only official state- 


cash available. 


ment regarding the purchase being 
as follows: 

“The Nashua Manufacturing Co. 
felt that as the Tremont & Suffolk 


Mills was going to be liquidated and 
probably entirely scrapped, it would 
be worth while for them to buy the 
entire property with the intention of 
consolidating the modern machinery 
in one place and operating it. The 
Nashua Manufacturing realize 
that a great deal of the machinery 
and building is obsolete and that this 
portion should, therefore, be sold or 
scrapped. Just much of the 
plant they will be able to run can 
only be determined after a careful 
study and will depend largely on the 
co-operation which they hope for and 
expect from the city of Lowell 
authorities in regard to taxes and 

The Nashua Manufactur- 
has faith that the turning 
point in New England’s cotton tex- 
tile industry is near at hand although 
fully conscious of the very great 
handicaps by the present 
restrictive Massachusetts legislation.” 

Even if the Nashua Mfg. Co. 
should decide to scrap what is known 
as the Lawrence Mills of the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk plant, and No. 1 and 
No. 2 mills of the latter, it would have 
a property that would appear to be de- 
cidedly reasonable in price at $500,- 
000. The value of the water rights 
and power plant have been estimated 


Co: 


how 


gor ydwill. 
ing Co. 


imposed 
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in some quarters as worth approxi- 
mately $500,000. Figures drawn up by 
a firm of mill engineers and an expert 
cost accountant for submission to Tre- 
mont & Suffolk stockholders indi- 
cated that the plant could earn a 
minimum annually of $250,000 net. 


Pepperell-Massachusetts Merger 

Special meetings of stockholders of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. and of Massa- 
chusetts Cotton Mills have been called 
for Nov. 30 to vote on the merger of 
the two properties. As previously in- 
dicated in these columns the merger 
will be on the basis of an exchange 
ot eight shares of Massachusetts for 
five shares of Pepperell. Pepperell 
will issue 33,320 shares of $100 par 
value and 31,250 of these shares will 
be issued to the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills in exchange for the capital stock 
of a new corporation which will ac- 
quire the property and business of the 
former. Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts and trustees of the Pepperell 
have agreed to the proposed terms. 

l'rustees’ letter to Pepperell stock- 
holders is in part as follows: 

“As stated to you in the recent 
annual treasurer’s report, the selling 
policies and methods of your com- 
pany have been considably revised 
during the past year, and, in partic- 
ular, a Pepperell department, selling 
only Pepperell products, has been in- 
stalled in the organization of 
Fabyan & Co., selling agents. 
With the selling department so organ- 
ize1, lines of goods complementary 
to our present products can be advan- 
tageously sold without a correspond- 
ing increase in selling expense. To 
procure such new products requires 
an increase of manufacturing facili- 
ties. Your management has consid- 
ered various propositions for the ac- 
quisition of existing properties and 
has found none which fits its require- 
ments so well as the properties of the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills. 

“The properties of Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills consist of a mill of about 
160,000 spindles in Lowell, Mass., 
with water power rights, and a mill 
of about 103,000 spindles at Lindale, 
Ga. The northern mill, engaged in 
the manufacture of blankets and a 
variety of other products, has been 
losing money during the recent period 
of depression, whereas the southern 
mill has been operating at a profit. 
The Lowell plant can be adapted to 
manufacture the new line of products 
that Pepperell wants. 


Bliss, 
our 


The acquisition 


of these facilities would give this 
company five separate plants. 
“The transaction will not involve 


any new financing nor the sale of any 
new securities and there will be no 
bankers’ other com- 
missions to be paid.” 
Letter to Mass. Stockholders 
The letter of directors of Massa- 
chusetts Cotton Mills to stockholders, 


commissions or 






















An _ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 











This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine nas_ earned 

self a reputation for economy 
7 hundreds of mills. Geai 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 













. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 





There it is —<> 
Quicker than the 
Human Eye or Hand 


in moving the wings of the Tenter or 
Dryer to meet the least sidewise move- Nelle cae | 
ment of the cloth. | 

Eliminates constant stopping, runovers Serra | 
and gives an even stretch to the cloth. : 


| 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY | 
255 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. | 


MILL ENGINEERING 


Design, Structural and Mechanical Engineering, 
Specifications and Supervision of Construction 


In Reading, in close touch with textile machinery production, and with 
experience in Mill Construction, we can offer services of value to execu- 
tives about to erect textile mills. Correspondence invited. 


FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG, A. I. A. 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Sth & Walnut Sts. Reading, Pa. 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 









ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


DEEP WELL 
We do the 


DRILLING—BEEP WELL PUMPS 


engineering and have been solving 
33 years for 


water problems satisfactorily for 
textike mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. Richmond, Va. 






































TEXTILE WORLD 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


November 27, 192 








Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission MADerchants 


23 Thomas Street 


25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK | 


your invention or 
COUNTRIES. 


ventor’s recording blank. 


Phone: 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS ff 
REGISTER YOUR TRADE MARKS ff 


Call or send me a —- or simple model of 
ou desire to 


ie ane 
register in the UNITED STATES or FOREIGN 


FREE Confidential advice, literature. 


HANOVER 3662 








SHARES 


















Ine HEC PAT 
» a POLACHEK ee: 
DR RMD AOL aii tt 








BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 308 
TONS PRESSURE | 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 





FOE PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 

ETC., ETC. 


Cloth Folder 


and Measurer ™M anufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL, M% Hermon St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Elliot 










Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building. Boston 
Patents and P.tcnt Cascs - Trade Mi rks - Copyrights ‘ 


Special Atten'i-n te Textile Invention | 








FELT SPECIALISTS 


For the Textile Manu facture and = Finisher 
Cloths—Endless Felts fon 
All Types of Felts 


MECHANICAL TEXTILES C9. 
140 Market Street, Paterson, N. J. 





The Standard for All Narrow Fabr 


Fretcner Worns 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


Philadelphia 





7. E. MERTZ 181 Fifth Aves 


New York 
HUMIDIFYING 
Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
Heating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
—— Head hen and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 


a 
Real Automatic Starter | 


(-¢) Quickly Installed 


Easy to Maintain 
Send for Bulletin 8527 
INDUSTRIAL CONTRQLLER CO.. } 
Milwaukee, fe. 
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Financial—Continued 


is ip part as follows: markdown of $212,000. The com An 
e operations of your company pany’s balance sheet shows current 
‘ - e ° ~ 
for » las ine ) s show a loss assets of approximately $5,000,000 , 
f last nine month show pproxin tely 9: " ortunity | 
proximately $616,500, which is and current liabilities of about $3, 


4 





: , “MLTR | 

“The company should reduce its in 9 § is FE 

Pepperell Manufacturing Co. has cer- debt so that it can operate on the basis i : 

eculiar and substantial advan- of financing itself independently. The i : ———— : 

; tages. That company owns a mill at company’s selling agents, Bliss, } ; 
pd ‘ ¢ : e »Q . ” wo : ; . : ° 

{| Biddeford, Me., having about 280,000 Fabvan & Co., have been endorsing 3: ee Huntington, West Va., has always been free from serious labor is 
cae paam ar wid - TT . 3 . . oe 4s disturbances because her workers prefer to advance by abilit Q 

: — and water -— rights. Che its notes and, m accordance W ith theit : “ rather th ana oe eae 5 - voce 98.5 " American born lal ; : 

hie products ot the Biddeford plant veneral policy not to turther endot se : ay plus ideal rail transportation, excellent fuels and an al!-water r te MH 

ey srell ; ] I adv Pepper |] = z ; : oe] from the South justifies your listening in on the Industrial Hunting : 

ire eppere al «acy eppere any paper, have requested the discon : ee ton Hour program broadcast from Station WRNY, Hotel Rooseveit : 

. als ’ s 7 > C itz : . oat : 5 ‘ aA ‘ a x New York City The station wave length is 374.8. The time 

sheets. It also owns all of the capital tinuance of that endorsement not later : ae a Gt ee ee dee : 

sock of the Lewiston Bleachery & than April 1, 1928. At the same time, 3 <3, 3 
| tT) Works 7} . *} | —— . ell A a ' : A From Station WRNY, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, Industrial : 
| VE OTKS, whic i las a we the selling agents have offered to in- | Si Huntington is broadcasting her advantages. Tune in on Fridays : 
| equipped and successful bleachery and yest $400,000 in a preferred stock of : & between 8 and 9 p. m. and hear the Industrial Huntington story. : 
} . a . oes’ ‘ eee ; 5 : 
| fnishing plant at Lewiston, Me. It the Otis Co. or of a new southern eA : 
i} . : : 
\} also owns a plant at Opelika, Ala., Se exe ie eae : ; . Fe cs : 
4 . . a , subsidiary. With this inve tment j Dec. 3. 1926—-Super-Power in Southern West Virginia. : 

stat ed wit un the ast year, and NOW in preferred stock the company might : Dec. 10, 1926—Rail Transportation in Southern West Virginia. : 
consisting of one unit of about 24,000 he able to finance itself without } Dec. 17, 1926—-Huntington’s Possibilities as a Textile Center. : 
| 1} : T , . = . oe : " . ‘ : +43 
spindles. Its plants in the North yadically changing its present opera- } Dec. 24, 1926—By-Product “Plants. Sale Mis 

=| have been visited by vour treasurer tions. but the treasurer does not be d Dec. 31, 1926 pecan se oo ea as a Metal Working Center. : 
7 io " ra : : $ ¢ 7 97__The ome of Mone $ 

ve - « » Sc ae z 7 4 : . 4 - s Jan. ¢, 1927 ; ae : 2 : 

op sae and . — in a : outh lieve that would’ be the wisest course. : Jan, 14. 1927—Living Conditions in Huntington. : 

wv the agent at Lindale, anc “ir re- ee i ; $ ; a “hy: ag ia : 

b - ; - - ey ee eee ee The company should discontinue Jan. 21, = hat Huntington Has Now. : 

ports were tavorable. : ° we : - $ an. 28, 1927—Resume, : 

Ree : 7 4, the manufacture in the North of such Jan 192% : 

lhe treasurer of the Pepperell etc Te , ape sie ‘kely i 5 
cities Ch iy Sia of its present products as seem likely : 3 
Manutacturing oO. Ss sse ; - . : : 

: ; to be unprofitable, either on account T U T : 

Leonard, who will continue as the a sie : : T H BE I N D U S 44 R I A L B J R E A U : 

ti ff; Und hi of southern competition or for other : : 

chiet executive ofthcer. nder his THE C iBER Pe SRCE : 

t the P 1M f reasons, and should concentrate the THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCI : 

management the Pepperell Manufac- es . . . 1a * : 

ao : E rest of its present business in the best IN IQT W sl V A 3 

turing Co. is operating at a profit and I HUNTINGTON, 2S : 








end sing the merger with Pepperell 


equivalent to the markdown 
sitated by the drop in the price 


tton. A combination with the 


its dividends have been uninterrupted. 
t will be noticed from the balance 
sheet that it is in a very strong fi- 
nancial position, having net quick 
assets exceeding its capital stock and 
no outstanding notes payable. Your 
directors believe that the proposed 
hasis is fair and advantageous to the 
stockholders of this company and rec- 


ommend it for their favorable action.” 
Balance 











of $649;986, including an inventory 


000,000. The circular letter to stock 


holders is in part as follows: 


of its northern plants. 

“The northern plants left vacant by 
these operations should be disposed of 
because they are 
with machinery for making coarse 
yarn goods. The cost of changing 
the equipment in these plants so that 
fine or fancy goods could be made 
would require very substantial capital 
which is not available. 


largely equipped 








te 


New York 


Consultant: 


H. SERKOWITCH 


In Care of Station WRNY, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
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e . ‘ 
sheets of Pepperell and “The company should acquire con- A I ractical Suggestion N 
Massachusetts compare as follows: trol of a southern unit in which some " 
ASSETS of the lines discontinued in the North f Ch ; 4 
ss ° c ‘ 
Pepperell Cottaa, Might be manufactured to better ad- or ristmas ‘ 
- as eS Va and the value of the trade- ‘k 
Plants $4,918,655 $5,803,137 Names and trade-marks of such goods . : , 
eet cscs: | GE ones geeseread cons TEXTILE Books for your textile friends ‘\ 
( k In proc, sup, ete 5! 972,932 : . f 
wh & accts rec... ; peg “In carrying out this plan, the are always acceptable presents. f 
Te a sa ag plants of the company would _ be ‘ : ) 
: lianiities "affected as follows: Our Catalog of Textile Books contains ‘ 
Depre cauenna- “een J... “A. The Ware plant would be closed brief descriptions of books relating to all i 
& 8 ne : 3 4,298, 880 ce e mr Pp of - 
imma 9402198 «down and offered for sale. lhe branches of the textile industry. i) 
ote bes 6 aa oak. a ek ae underwear business now carried on i) 
Otis Reorganization esiion pie neBee es — Ask for suggestions regarding the latest i 
r\: a i 5 : ; iii ac re of other yroducts oO 1e are = ™ a ° bi sy 
ei ors of the ( tis Co., operating plant might be moved either to the publications on any particular subject. ) 
5 tton mills at Ware, Three Rivers Bosten Duck Mills or to the new ‘ ; , ; i) 
a dsville, Mass., and Greenville, couthern unit Special attention will be given to orders ‘\ 
\ have called a special meetin ‘ . . : , 
sa t st fechdlens a be ae = = “B. The directors should be given intended for Chrietmas Gifts. A) 
thich time agepowal will i. anita authority to close down and sell the ; ; ; 
ee 3 Pee Columbian plant so that if at any The Book Catalog is supplied 4 
a 1 involving closing and offer- ag a mi agg alia f f ch { 

g for sale of the plants at Ware and "©; a> CONGO edit aaines ilh 
sree ie 4 ea Ais required such action, the step could 

e, and a moving of a portion ; 





the equipment to a mill to be ac- 
ured in the South. The plan con- 


be taken promptly. 
“C. The Palmer Mills aud the Bos- 


Send for a copy now. 


concentration of lines that ton -Duck Mills would be retained. ; 
an dy beni sab na These are the most modern of the Address Book Dept. 

—="| Nort] t the Three Rivers and company’s plants. These two mills BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 
ter | plants. The financing of Should be operated on goods which 334 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
d | a mal unit of 10.000 spindles @re adapted to manutacture in the 

sn th south may be accomplished North. The  Bondsville Bleachery 

$27 || e issue of additional stock, Would also be retained in operation. 

ae scal year ended September “D. A southern unit would be start- 

—' 49, 192 





the company shews a net loss 


(Continued on page 89) 
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COTTON YARNS 


Spun By 
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THE PARKDALE MILLS, INc 7" 

PAULSON, LINKROUM&Co, ninian aad tise : 
— The exceptionally high lustrous quality 2s 

of the fine cotton yarns spun at this mill, cla: 

C TTON YARNS in sizes up to 70's has caused a constant - 
O demand from mercerizing plants as well as a 

| others for its product. a 

of every description for | a ai ca Te = 
Weaving and Knitting a 

H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. he 

225 Fifth Avenue . New York, N. Y. ” 







We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export Also exclusively representing 






GRAY MFG. CO ARLINGTON COTTON MILL: 
FLINT MFG. CO MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 
ARROW MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


52 Leonard St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 























KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


King Yarn excellence begins with 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


COTTON YARNS 


MERCERIZED 
Ply yarns of SPINNERS PROCESSING COM- 


PANY. Noted for evenness, lustre, workmanship, 


raw cotton. We use one grade 

only and stick to it down through 

the years. This one-grade cotton 

is processed by an organization 

; who believe there is such a thing 
ahieenen URaeeees. as yarn craftsmanship. 

knitting and finishing excellence. Full range of nEeeEeaE 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. Sold Direct 


numbers delivered in any form of put-up, —natural 





—gassed—bleached—dyed. 





Single yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY, 
generally recognized as peculiarly adapted to all 
plaiting and splicing purposes. Available in all 
counts to 100/1 and 120/2—bleached—tinted, or 


dyed 


CARDED and COMBED 


Yarns from the JOHNSTON chain of thoroughly 


modern and capably managed mills are sold under 





SALES COMPANY 


S.L.DIGGLE, MGR. 
906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 










CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 


Mercerized Yarns by 
DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


the name and added guarantee of each mill that 
these yarns must be satisfactory. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. READING, PA, 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market With- 
oui Feature 

( TATTANOOGA, TENN.—There has been 
no important .development in the local 
var. market during the week ending 
No. 20. Yarn producers are rather op- 
timistic anticipating that large orders 
wil! be placed during the next week or 
two. So far, however, purchasing only 
for immediate needs is the order of 
business. 


\ local mercerizer and spinner de- 
clares that prices are now well in line 
with) the present price of cotton. He 
bases his belief that better business will 
develop upon the fact that yarn buyers 
are able to tell about what the cotton 
crop will be and they are becoming con- 
vinced that prices will go no lower. 


Sixties in the combed mercerized 
yarn is quoted at 81 to 83c. _ Tens in 
carded hosiery cones is bringing 25 to 
26c, while 30s in the combed singles is 
quoted at 49 to 52c. 


Fitchburg “Sase” Agents 

The Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co. 
announces the appointment as selling 
agents for its Sase yarns, in addi- 
tion to its regular sales organization, 
of E. W. Dutton, Inc., New York 


City, and the J. B. Jamieson Co., 
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COTTON YARNS 


Reasons for Spinners’ Firmness 





Reports That in Instances Yarns Are Being Made for Stock, 
While Dealers Are Covering Short Sales 


IRMNESS of prices is the feature 

of the cotton yarn market. In 
certain instances spinners’ quotations 
are higher than they have been for the 
last two or three weeks and it is al- 
most impossible to secure any conces- 
sions. There continues to be a variety 
of opinion expressed as to the reason 
for such firmness. Buyers contend 
that yarn has not dropped relatively 
as low as cotton. The same is true 
of dealers who are not at all keen 
about buying yarn for their own ac- 
count on the present price basis. This 
relative position of cotton and yarn is 
a matter of dispute, for there are those 
who figure that compared with the 
prices of raw material and yarns a 
year ago yarn has dropped more than 
cotton. At 18c. for cotton, yarn prices 
were relatively cheap and the drop 
from the level at that time has not 
been as proportionately great as on 
cotton. The difference is that when 
cotton was selling at 18c. there was 
little or no profit in yarn; in a good 
many cases there was an actual loss. 


price of cotton since the drop spin- 
ners can figure a fairly substantial 
profit on present asking prices. 


May Be Stocking Yarns 

It is known that in instances spin 
ners are making yarn for stock. This 
may not be true of the majority, but 
those who have comparatively little 
business on their books feel the out- 
look is for higher prices on yarn. 
They admit that cotton may go lower 
and that yarns may follow, but that 
the eventual upturn will be so much 
greater than any decline which may 
be realized that they will be taking 
few chances in holding yarn for ap 
preciation. According to a spinner 
who has made a close study of the sit- 
uation, cotton and yarn are good pur- 
chases today. If cotton goes off 50 
points before the first of the year it 
will be his policy to purchase as far 
ahead as he can find money to operate. 
If raw material should not decline be- 
fore the first of the year it would be 
his belief that it would not go down 
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operate. He also is of similar opine 
ion with regard to yarn, feeling thag 
the buyer would not make any mis- 
take in operating today for a fair 
amount of his requirements and if the 
market should go off he could average 
down to a level where subsequent 
higher prices would show a marked 
advantage. 

Orders Covering Short Sales 

There is no doubt but that the mg- 
jority of spinners h&ve business om 
their books, most of them running gp 
to the first of the year. It is known 
that three or four months ago a cos- 
siderable amount of short sales were 
made with deliveries for October, No 
vember and December. It is felt these 
orders constitute the bulk of business 
on which spinners are now running. 
The fact that mills are busy on og- 
ders at the moment, combined with the 
belief that eventually yarn will be 
higher constitute good and sufficient 
reasons for the spinner’s firmness of 
attitude. It is true continued reports 
are heard that spinners have entered 
into an agreement to hold for higher 
prices and not to take anything whicls 
is offered on the level of today’s mag- 
ket. There is no confirmation of this 





report even though in instances where 
Boston. Today it is believed that based on the and that it would be a wise policy to spinners are in need of business of- 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Bi — Singles 
Double carded A pcr : (Average Quality) . . Be og ce eramires eit ox ce scate:': ee Al . 20s hase 44 45 
g an nitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 14 ae 2a 46 —43 
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83-2 — =a sn $2 321% SS sae 31 —82 39 —41 308......... 38 —40 47 —5S0 
a Me ae ee a ak saa 602 Paes e ie 33 — 3314 ROMs caccatt 31%4—32% 40 —42 368 ........44 —46 52 —5S 
aati ae ace mee, ert errs: = oo 18s ........32 —33 41 —43 408 ........ 48 —52 54 —5B 
oo) ee % B-o .. crete cece eecees oo le 32144—331%, 42 —44 Ss Se ae 60 —65 
SE. feuded se denn stake 27 —27% 40s-2 ordinary ......... 44 —45 ao: 94. —35 44 46 60 yogis 70 15 
EE ese ca an gs canes ano Gn nonce cnc cc ences — sii ialatalai hel a a Si ale et 
BE Cakes overs ate 2814—29 MN a oa aaata otras .e oa) 6 61 “ 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 21-22c.; White, 24-25c. 205-2 wae — “ie on. 55 60 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) DRM on can a cceaeein can Ms aN Oe cc as cincioacin ewe: 60 —65 
WR. b.cescindetele hades eas — —24 I o3 eke alee icin: 274%4—28 Ret eS ete 48 —50 I Ds ooh ira) eae es 70 —T7§ 
EE EE et 24144—25 22s (silver and Jaeger)..30 —3l IN 5 eiiireacka deen <4 50 —52 WON ie arccace econ craw nia dues 80 —8S 
i vette tence eee eens ~~ = wee cece cece cece eee ere “TEMES Se ee eee eer 99 —85 
Di te aun signa ewan — NS te ce ord a Cals 9 —_ — 
OS Rk ee ee ae =o a8% Ss tying in............ 30 —31 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and #plly 
REN mens coun ess oc ...26%4—27 30s extra quality........ 33 —34 Peeler Sakelarides 
OA oocaskcbcrcascee ce Oe ee WD cs cos acc teense sos 43 —44 Average _ Best Average Bess 
24s ........-.— —50 55— 73 79 — 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) Rohe ct sank 51 —53 58— 76 ss — 
Warps, Skeins and Cones ne oe 54 —55 60— 78 84 — 
OR sa bites hema see ee EE I one's cwlacunni emia <b sai 52 —54 ree — —859 65— 82 0 — 
ee epee IY OM ach ot ain tala ava lig wa 60 —63 a ee — —64 70— 87 95 — 
a heal gh ern waa ans Se ee NN Ss ays prein. Gkwiwio. a 06:6. 70 —74 ee er — —69 75— 92 1 60— 
Re Nk ows a nig ne a 6 1 80 —84 Se — —80 85— 1 02 1 12—~— 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Nov. 24. 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
oted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 83. Por staple cotton prices, see page 8 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


fe s at a figure which is regarded as 
wing a profit have been turned 
down. These refusals in the majority 
o!: cases are undoubtedly due to the 
fact that spinners cannot make the 
de iveries asked for, but in other in- 
st.nces there is some other reason for 
the resistance of the spinner to cur- 
reiit offers. 
Few Price Changes 
\s indicated above, prices remain 
practically unchanged and in a few in- 
stances spinners are asking more for 
their yarn than they did several weeks 
It is hard to explain to the buyer 
v such a condition exists when cot- 
ton has shown a decline, but the argu- 
nts presented would seem to indi- 
cate the reason for this firmness. 
ing two staple numbers as an illus- 
tration, it is almost impossible to buy 
203-2 warps under 29c. Here and 
there a small lot might be secured at 


28'.c. but a good many spinners are 
asking 30c. On 30s-2 business has 
been done as low as 34%c. but the 


irket is generally regarded as 35c. 
and not a few spinners are asking as 
high as 36c. On hosiery yarn, 30s 
ng-in varn cannot be bought in the 

ity Oo! instances below 3lc. 
Knitters are not interested at this 
level and as a consequence buying 1s 
of small proportions from this class of 
operating. Lines of heavyweight un- 
derwear will be opened next month 
and then it is expected more active 
buying will be noted, especially if 
there is any feeling that cotton and 


yarn have become stabilized. 


Export Buying Fair 
Keports are to the effect that a con- 
siderable amount of export trade is 
under way, mostly with those houses 
having agents in the export field. Of 
course South America is the leading 
iactor in this class of buying and knit- 
ting yarn is by far the largest char- 
acter of merchandise shipped. A cer- 
tain amount of duck yarn is going out 
of the country and mercerized yarns 
are being sold with considerable stead- 
iness. Export buyers are apparently 
- willing to concede the cheapness 
of yarn today and to anticipate their 
requirements than are domestic oper- 
ators. They have in the past been re- 
garded as sensing the market correctly 
nd many feel their operations today 
to a good rule for the domestic 
bu to follow. 





Active Cotton 
Ox tober 

\sHinGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 

t Commerce announces that ac- 

cor ing to preliminary figures 37,428,- 

} otton spinning spindles were in 

in the United States Oct. 31, 

I of which 32,592,806 were oper- 

ut some time during the month, 

ired with 32,134,682 for Septem- 

ber 31,321,936 for August, 31,082,482 

uly, 31,770,900 for June, 33,267,- 

41 ior May and 32,520,208 for Octo- 

be 1925. The total number of cotton 

Sp ning spindles in place, the number 

the number of active spindle 


Spindles for 


hours and the average spindle hours 
per spindle in place, by states, are 
shown in the following statement: 


Spinning spindles 
(in thousands) 


Active spindle hours 
for October 











State rata Average 

In place | during | Total ind 

Oet. 4 , spindle 

Oct. in place 
eee — cianmentoneip 
U.S. ..| 37,428) 32,592\8,369,684,073 224 
‘pm 
Cotton-grow’g, 17,897) 17,313'5,309,859,453 297 
New England.| 17,808 13,788 2,739,360,529 154 
All other 5 1,72: 1,490} 320,464,091 186 
BG A 1,472 1,433) 420,315,789 285 
Conn. . 1,198 1,005) 207,140,082 173 
7a 2,915 2,828; 820,067,064 281 
Me.... 1,130 916) 168,26: 149 
Mass } 11,368) 8,439|1,647,737 145 
N.H 1,428 1,109} 232, 163 
N.J 415 386, «67, 162 
N. ¥ R93 725) 165 185 
Wy Ss a6 6,094 5,849'1,873,25 307 
Penn 123 113 23,7 192 
R. I 2,537) 2,180) 454,5 179 
8.C 5,361 5,311,1,701, R17 
Tenn : 57! 551 156 273 
- Texas | 239 223; 68,080,349 284 
tes sik | 711 685) 155,984,420 219 
® All other 965 832) 208,759,241 216 






eee re: 
' Business News 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Receives 
Bids for New Building 

The John N. Gill Construction Co., 
are architects and engineers for the new 
building to be erected for the Laurel 
Soap Mfg. Co., at Tioga & Almond Sts., 
Philadelphia. It will be two stories and 
basement, of re-enforced concrete and 
brick construction. Owners received 
bids last week on the general contract. 


“By-Product” of Waste Mate- 

° 
rials! 

The Davenport Mfg. Co., of Daven- 
port, Iowa, manufacturers of Schick all 
steel fire-proof baling presses, have just 
been awarded valuable patents on their 
complete line of hand and power balers. 
This interesting industry, which has 
grown in the course of years from a 
small shop to a large corporation oc- 
cupying many acres of floor space and 
large modern factories, has _ resulted 
largely from successful efforts to edu- 
cate the American people to the impor 
tance of, and profits to be made in, the 
conservation of waste materials. 

The Schick all-steel baler made by the 
Davenport Mfg. Co., is now marketed 
all over the world and has proved un- 
usually satisfactory as a baler of all 
kinds of waste—from silk cuttings to 
metal scrap. Where a few years ago, 
but one or two balers were made in a 
week, production has increased until to- 
day large shipments of balers are turned 
out every day. Sales are increasing with 
the growing public interest in conserva 
tion of waste, and it is anticipated by 
the officers of the company that in the 
very near future, the present mammoth 
plant of the Davenport Mfg. Co., will 
be entirely inadequate to meet the de- 
mand for balers. 





. PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Plans for the 
erection of a new building at Venango 
St. and Kensington Ave., for the Craf- 
tex Mills, Inc., manufacturers of up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics, are to be 
revised, several changes in original speci- 
fications being considered. Amos W 
Barnes is the architect. It will be a 
three-story structure of slow burning 
construction, on a site 43 x 50 ft. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 










VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton fy 
Yarns CG 


of Quality ALL of COLUMBUS, GA. SO, 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 


Ratines 
Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Colors 











FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 


GATE 
CITY 
COTTON 
MILLS 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Selling Agents for 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


- COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. a 
= Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns iz 
= 30’s to 70’s = 
= Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting a 
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BELMONT 
: | 





LINEN YARNS 
aie | Belmont Ancestry— 


Belmont Yarns have a lineage that extends back to 

HOSIERY | 1845 when the first of the Lineberger-Stowe group of 
mills was established. They are merely a cafrying- 

AND on of the quality ideals which Lineberger-Stowe has 


always fostered. 


WEAVING Specify these yarns for the inborn quality that is in 
them—for the excellence they can lend to your knit 
or woven fabrics. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 


4 a aietaal coun STREET Selling Agents, HARDING, TILTON & COMPANY 
| - PH i LAD F LPH lA ajaea aghEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
3 "BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK tog anceres | BELMONT YARNS 


ee CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Combed Yarns Lack Support 





Finer Counts Selling at Lower Prices Than Carded Qualities 
in Philadelphia Market 


PHILADELPHIA 

{RENGTH in carded yarns, not- 
S withstanding publication of the 
Government crop estimate on Monday, 
indicating more than 18,000,000 bales, 
has been the surprising development, 
which is more unique in view of the 
less active interest reported from 
manufacturers. Firmness in carded 
qualities is also more noticeable in 
view of the decided weakness in 
combed yarns, the market in them 
being in a decidedly unsteady condi- 
tion, more so than has been apparent 
for several years. While spinners of 
such carded counts as 20s-2 and 30s-2 
warps have been raising their quota- 
tions, the former count now being 
quoted at 30c and the latter at 36c to 
3710c for average quality yarn, comb- 
ed spinners have been forced to lower 
quotations several cents. 


Combed and Carded 


Decline in combed especially appar- 
ent in finer counts, such’ as 50s-2 and 
6os-2 and finer, has reached a point 
where it is possible for mercerizers to 
buy these yarns at a lower figure than 
weavers using corresponding counts 
are paying for carded yarns. For ex- 
ample, carded weaving yarns in 50s-2 
ire quoted at 53c. Yet this count in 
combed has recently sold as low as 
soc for mercerizing twist. In 60s-2 
arded, spinners are averaging 6Ic 
and compares with sales of this num- 
ber in combed quality as low as 58c 
for a mercerizing twist. This com- 
parison illustrates the degree of weak- 
ness recently apparent in combed, both 
single and ply and gives credence to 
assertions of combed spinners that at 
prevailing prices they are able to do 
no more than secure actual cost. 


That an acute situation as far as 
combed spinners are concerned has 
been reached is indicated by the stand 
taken by one of the largest combed 
spinning groups in the country last 
week. This organization at that time 
set minimum prices below which they 
refused to go to attract new business 
and declare they will shut their mills 
down rather than continue to sell at 


cost or less. This organization, for 
example, is quoting 65c for 60s-2 
combed and has refused business at 
prices under this figure this week 
althovgh other factors handling these 
yarn. are quoting the same count 
lowe: than 60c and report several sales 
at tl 


level. 


\. ckness in these yarns is in direct 
contr st to the action of carded, spin- 
ners .aving raised their prices dur- 
ing te last 10 days to a small degree, 
the © vances being more noticeable in 
Weav ng yarns than in knitting, al- 
thou. \ a firmer trend is also apparent 
latter, many spinners refusing 


of less than 25c¢ basis ros for 


In tl 
nt 


( iffe r 


either prompt or future delivery for 
an ordinary quality yarn. 
November Less Active 

Although weavers are still in the 
market for fair sized quantities foi 
spot delivery, the total represents a 
smaller volume of business than was 
taken in a week in October. Business 
so far as dealers and spinners in this 
market are concerned, has been less 
active to date than was reported for a 
similar period last month. There 1s 
practically no demand from weavers 
for large amounts to be delivered after 
the first of the year. Spot demand 
from manufacturers has been suffi- 
ciently large during the present month 
to prevent dealers from accumulating 
stocks of popular counts, making it 
necessary, in many instances, for them 
to wait for delivery of warps of cer- 
tain descriptions from the spinner. It 
is possible for dealers here to secure a 
cent more for yarns to be shipped 
from local stocks than if shipments 
have to come from the spinner. 

In contrast to the demand for spot 
weaving yarns there is a fair to good 
sized request from underwear manu- 
facturers for deliveries to run well 
into next year and in several cases 
these manufacturers have been willing 
to figure on yarns 18 months ahead. 
Other manufacturers of underwear 
have made offers that would cover 
their requirements ahead for first six 
months of next year and a number 
of sales of this character have been 
made within the last 10 days. Several 
100,000 Ibs, orders of this character 
have been made with middle western 
underwear manufacturers, being blan- 
ket contracts giving the manufacturer 
an option as to what counts they may 
specify so that they may use the yarns 
for either light-weight or heavy- 
weight garments. 

Underwear Buying Ahead 

Spinners of extra carded yarns for 
underwear purposes have already 
booked a good volume of business for 
shipment running until next March, a 
majority of them being reported as 
being fairly well sold ahead for this 
period. The large inquiries in the 
market recently have been for yarn 
to follow their present contracts or 
ones that would start about next 
March and run into the middle of next 
year. Manufacturers find spinners are 
not always ready to figure on business 
of this character as many feel present 
yarn prices do not permit them a large 
enough margin for them to sell their 
production that far ahead. Several 
have refused to accept such offers and 
are content to wait until early next 
year to sell this production. 

There has been no change in mer- 
cerized yarns, demand being spotty so 
far as large contracts are concerned 
and prices of these yarns remains at 
the same level, a majority quoting 
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of Quality 


Quality:—We invite 
quiries from the ‘Knitter 


in- 


who puts Quality above 
Price—Who! 1s proud of 
his product and guards it 
Cannon Yarns 


“‘hesame 


intained 


product 


of our own mills, and back 
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MILLS 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 





































Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co 


AMERICAN YARN #@ 
& PROCESSING Co. * 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 
1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
E. L. HICKS 
Reading, Pa. 

HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217g4Parkway, High Point, N. C. 

R. D. McDONALD 
924 \James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 

G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


ert 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 





AAASUASUAAI TENDON SUUEI ERATED SUTRA 


UNIFORM MERCERIZATION 


Readiness of a fabric to absorb the dye is materially 
increased by the mercerizing process. Unequal mer- - 
cerization, therefore, is often the direct cause of the : 

dye showing heavy in some 

places and light in others. : 
Everyone familiar with the 
product of the Acadia :% 
Mills knows he can de- | 
pend upon its mercerized 
yarn having the uniform 
thoroughness of treatment ! 
necessary to make a rich, C 
evenly dyed fabric. 





A quarter century of experience ts at your service. 


William Whitman Company, Inc. 
SELLING AGENTS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA AMSTERDAM, N Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, NC. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


6os-2 at 80c. While mercerizers are 
not receiving a large volume of new 
business at this time they have suffi- 
cien. on their books to keep them well 
eng ged. Bulk of present orders are 
of filling-in variety, not running 
beyond the first of the year. 





Combed Yarns Weaken 


Due to Slack Demand Rather Than 
To Cotton 

A few hundred théfisand 
iles more or less in the size of Gov- 
ernment cotton estimates appears to 
little difference in the price of 
but prospective addition ot a 
ew hundred thousand pounds to un- 


POsTON, 


cotton, 


production of cotton yarns makes 

e difference in the attitude of 
buvers and the trend of prices. 

iere is evidence of investment 
ing of cotton, but only scattered 
stances of 


such buying of cotton 


Investment buying of cotton 
stimulated not only by 


current values, but by 


relatively 
the belief 
there will be a marked decrease 
and yield next 
xcepting at material concessions 
the current price level invest- 
yuying of yarns is checked by 
very general belief among buyers 
production in the comparatively 
future will exceed demand. If 
| to the contrary could be ad- 
vanced there would be as general in- 
vestment buying of staple counts of 
varns as of cotton. 


icreage season. 


1 
t 
i 


Carded Yarns Unchanged 
ere has been little change during 


the last two or three weeks in the 
character of demand for medium and 
‘oarse count carded yarns or in 


of the same. For the balance 

of thé year and possibly for a month 
wo of next year, the majority of 
buyers are well covered, and the 
jority of spinners have _ their 
normal production well covered. 
Yarn users look for little firming up 


tton values in the near future, 
and as they have no difficulty in 
securing yarn for near needs at 
pri ruling recently they believe 
th 


it a continuation of hand-to-mouth 
ving will cause some spinners to 
weaken and give them opportunities 
te ver at concessions from present 
um prices. They are banking 
general resumption of night 
work in the South. 
Combed Yarns Should Advance 
the test of endurance that re- 
developed between users and 
rs of staple counts of combed 
the former have the best of 
it this far, although the outlook for 
ss and the price basis of staple 
warrant higher prices. This 
ent is based in part upon the 
very general admission that current 
la vely low prices must stimulate 
h larger demand for combed 

than has been experienced for 
years. It is also based upon 

the ct that practically all grades of 
Pren um and extra staple cottons 


hes 


hig than low middling have ad- 


Seve 


vanced within the last three or four 
weeks from 100 to 200 points, the 
advance being greatest in the higher 
grades. An exception to this must 
be made in Egyptian cottons which 
are now the lows for the 
season, but their use is small as com- 
pared with domestic staples. In the 
long run spinners should benefit from 
these factors, but as long as demand 
fails to equal supply of yarns there 
Combed 


grade 


close to 


will be temporary weakness. 

hosiery yarns of ordinary 
touched a low recently of 35¢ for 
18s although there are few sellers be 
low 36c; ordinary grades of combed 
have sold 
as low as 58c for 58-2, although 


peeler mercerizing warps 


there are few sellers below a basis ot 


59 to 6oc. Failure of leading mercet 
extend contracts has 


been largely responsible for the weak 


izers to their 
ness that has developed among south 
ern spinners. 

Peculiar Waste Situation 
High Comber Prices Detrimental 

from Contracting Angle 

BostoN.—There is not much doing 
in the cotton waste market. There 
is a lull in operations in every sec- 
tion. Traders are endeavoring to clear 
the deck for next year; endeavoring 
to size-up the situation so far as they 
can; mulling over the many _ prob- 
lems likely to be encountered in a 
market overshadowed by the largest 
cotton record. Picker and 
fly are likely to furnish considerable 
trouble but they will no doubt find a 
market if bought low enough in the 
first instance. ; 

Spot business is very limited, good 
prices still being obtained for choice 
spinnable while picker and fly seem 


crop on 


headed for even lower levels. Fair 
sized amounts are still arriving on 
contract. 


It will be a great relief to all waste 
houses when old contracts run out. 
Negotiations are under way for next 
season; low figures are mentioned 
but there is little confirmation avail- 
able at this time owing to the genéral 
desire to keep things as 
possible. 

High prices obtainable at this time 
for choice comber and strips are not 
an unmixed blessing. True it is that 
they enable to some. degree at least 
contractors who have been selling at 
a loss throughout the year to effect 
a comeback in the closing weeks of 
the year, but looking at it from an- 
other angle these high prices are 
likely to cause all kinds of trouble 
when waste men approach the mills 
regarding the output for next year. 
With comber selling at 90% a mill 
man will feel positively outraged if 
offered 70% and lower prices may 
be offered. 

Current Quotations 


quiet as 


Nominal 
Peeleh COMMER. occ cc ce cceee 11 —12¢. 
oer ere 9144—10%ec. 
Egyptian comber ......... 9%—10e. 
Choice willowed fly......... 4 — Be. 
Choice willowed picker..... 3 — 4c. 
eee 13 —1l14c. 
Linters (mill run)......... 44%4— 5c. 
Spoolers (single) .......... 11 —11%e. 
Wa EO Dea ctiwncscacs 11 —12c. 















J. BRJAMIES 
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Telephone 
For uniformly satisfactory 


Weavinse-COTTION YARNS —RKnitting 


Sold by . 


‘‘Industrial”’ 
are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


Telegraph 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON. YATING Ane mans 
shaminmaniihgnainantiaieeatamaseaa emanate 


cee LEARY YARNS 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 























TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 







Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 








ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {7° rocks Mile) WE amit 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—-Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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DIAMOND 
Pi ee 3 
MEANS y WS) 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Tg 


“A good wound cone is an 
advertisement in itself.” 


4 SN 


Do you know that “ordinary” cones 
are costing you thousands of dollars 
yearly? 


We Can Tell You— 


HONESTLY that with our 
63 years’ experience and 
our practically unlimited 
facilities, we are equipped 
to handle the most intricate 
Dyeing, Bleaching or Mer- 


cerizing job. 


BUT —We'd rather Show 


you! 


Insist on 


PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service 





Cone and tube makers for over 30 years 
Making one quality only—The Best 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE New Bedford, Mass. 
——(CATALOG—— 


May we have your next 
order? 


GLOBE DYEL WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Pa. 


TTT TTT TAS TUTTO TTD TOTO CT ATTIRE CST 
UUTUICATTETT TERE RETOUR 


Andrew G. Pierce, Jr. Thomas A. Tripp William A. Clarke Frederick R. Fish 
President Vice-President Treasurer General Manager 











American Thread Company | 
YARNS ' 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
| PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 










| | QUALITY FIRST | 
















DSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!N>SOR Locks, ¢ 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS fiw 
NOVELTY YARNS Sonsty Pin'Soeton, COTTON WARPS S>. cis*mei ‘ures 


Wool, Worsted, ohair ab om In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 

















GEO. H. WARING & CO., YARN DEPT. 
EASTERN —COTTON YARNS— sovtnern 


AND 


RAYON 


All Colors and Descriptions. 
68 Bedford St. FALL RIVER, MASS. 






DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRFCT 


_—————————————— 


















LINEN for Hosiery 


YARNS Weaving and Twisting 

Hemp and Ramie Yarn 

ax Jacquard Harness Twin 

Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramien: .'§ 
ANDREWS & COOK, gs 

66-72 Leonard St. RK 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Cotton Steady Despite Crop Figures 





South. Seems Able to Sell 


a. I. next to the last Government 

rop report of the season showed 
a further increase of about 480,000 
bales in the indicated crop but was 
without any important effect on the 
market of Monday. The yield indi- 
cation of 18,399,000 bales was prob- 
ably accepted as a full estimate of the 
yrobuble growth, and the report of the 
‘ensus Bureau showing only 12,953,- 
7os bales ginred to Nov. 14, no doubt, 
contributed to that view of the fig- 
ures. They also served to emphasize 
the question as to whether all the cot- 
ton actually grown would be picked, 
and on the whole, the report failed to 
materially disturb the pre-Bureau im- 
pression of a crop in the neighbor- 
hood of 18,000,000 bales. Perhaps 
traders feel that a difference of three 
or jour hundred thousand bales in the 
exact surplus to be dealt with this 
season, would make no appreciable dif- 
ference in the average price as a long 
range proposition. 

[here was some scattering liquida- 
tion immediately after the publication 
of these figures, but it was readily ab- 
sorbed with trade buying in evidence 
around the 12'%c. level for January 
contracts. On the whole, therefore, 
it appeared that the increase in the 
crop estimate had made no change of 
importance in the attitude of buyers, 
while there was no such increase in 

thern hedging as would indicate 
that it had caused any liquidation of 


spot holdings. As a result the selling 
in futures tapered off as soon as scat- 
tering long accounts had been liqui- 
Jat 


ated, and the fluctuations later in the 
week were comparatively narrow with 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For week Closed Net 
Nov. 18 High Low Nov. 23 change 


N 13.53 13.53 18.48 ..... as 
Dece 12.63 12.78 12.41 12.42 —.21 
a 12.70 _12.81 12.47 12.48 —.22 
Pe 12.80 12.80 12.69 12.58 22 
Ma 12.91 18.02 12.67 12.69 —.22 
Aj 13.00 13.00 12.90 12.79 —.21 
Mi 3.10 3.23 12.89 12.90 20 

3.19 3.19 13.12 12.99 —.20 


3.36 13.20 13.16 —.20 


1 1 

1 1 

13.29 13.40 13.09 13.09 —.20 

1 1 

13 13.54 13.33 13.24 —.17 
13.41 13.55 13.25 13.26 —.15 

Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 


New York N. Orleans Liverpool 


P 19 12.95 12.57¢ 7.03d 
8 20 12. 95« 12.57¢ 6.984 
v 22 12.95 12.57 6.99 
Nov. 23 12. 85c¢ 12.47e 6.93d 
W Nov, 24 12.90 12.61¢ 6.87d 
Nov, 25 Holiday saeGe _ -eenade 
. “ = 
Spot Fluetuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices Last 
Nov. 23 year 
12.: 627, 928 
New 12.47 414, 084 
M 12.00 25,953 
Se 12.12 124, 365 
; 41, 
W é 30, 
N 12.25 142, 
= 12.70 
Aug 12.25 106, 
Me 12.50 194, 
7 12.2 10,147 
Hq 12.50 700, 460 
Asitt k 12.10 52,620 





Gradually, but Stocks Are 


.ccumulating—Ginnings Small, Compared With Total 


the trade chiefly interested in the even- 
ing-up of December contracts preced- 
ing the issuance of notices on Wed- 
nesday. 

As a matter of fact it would seem, 
for the moment, at least, that 124%c 
for January contracts, had become 
something like a pivotal point in the 
market. Some of the speculative ele- 
ment are not certain that the market 
has seen the lowest prices of the sea- 
son, but others have been impressed 
by the steadiness of the South dur- 
ing the past few weeks, and feel that 
the failure of the market to break 
under the increased crop figures of 
Monday, tends to confirm their claim 
that a decided point of resistance has 
developed in the spot market. Stocks 
are still accumulating, of course, and 
the period of increasing available sup- 
plies will probably extend over a 
longer period than usual owing to the 
relatively large amount of cotton that 
remained to be ginned on Nov. 14. 

The next and last Government 
crop report of the season is scheduled 
for publication on Dec. 8, and may 
give greater consideration to late sea- 
son weather conditions and ginning 
returns, but on the whole, is not ex- 
pected to show much change in the 
indicated yield figures. 

The following table shows Wed- 
nesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country, 
with the usual comparisons: 








Market Nov. 17 Nov.23 Chge. Last. Yr. Sales 
Galveston ....... 12.75 12.55 —20 20.80 4,48% 
New Orleans ... 12.71 12.47 —24 20.43 32,908 
Mobile 12.10 12.00 —10 19.88 154 
Savannah 12.40 12.12 —28 20.35 618 
Norfolk 12.50 12.25 —25 20.50 2,334 
New York 13.10 12.8 —25 21.50 7,400 
Augusta 12.44 12.25 —19 20.31 2,794 
Memphis 12.50 12.50 ious 20.50 24,800 
a 12.0% 1236. .... 20.75 

Houston ......... 12.70 12.50 -—20 20.8 39,924 
SETAE dvtccccewse 11.75 11.55 —20 20.35 74,557 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on con- 


tract: 


WHITE GRADES 

Mem- Meat- Au- Aver- 

Dallas phis gomery gusta age 

1.05¢ 83 1.14 
.90t .68t .90f 
-75t =. 53t—.66t 
oT. ‘ 
1.25° 1.25% .96° 
3.50° 3.00° 2.38° 
5.50° 450° 3.55° 
7.00° 6.00° 4.98° 











iad snsisvinn .75° 1.00 50° 80° 71° 
ctensineites 1.00° 1.50° 1.00° 1.00° 1.16° 
ec Bonnoas 350° 3.00" 3.50° 250° 2.53° 
OL. Mee ee: 4.00° 4.50% 4.00° 4.00% 375° 
apenas 6.00 6.50° 5.50° 5.50° §.23° 
YELLOW STAINED 
nina 2.25° 3.00° 2.00° 2.00° 3.25° 
wanes ‘ioe 9.73 3.50% 2.50% 2.50° 3. 78° 
Distnscien eke 4.00° 4.00° 3.25° 3.25 3.52° 
BLUE STAINED 
a 2.50° 3.00° 2.00° 2.00% 3.18¢ 
SE nnunanis 3.00° 3.50° 2.75° 3.75° 9.880 
Fel Piwsasesntesse 4.00° 4.00° 3.75° 3.75° 3.759 
©) nid ing = + Mildiiag. 
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What Waste 


Content? 


In purchasing yarns do you ever 
stop to consider the waste content 
in a given lot of yarns? 


‘The knitter who specifies Quissett 
Yarns knows that only a small 
percentage of his yarn dollar is be- 
ing spent for waste. He knows 
further the high knitting efficiency 
of these yarns more than offsets 
the slight difference he might pay 
in cost. Quissett consistent uni- 
formity makes for fewer interrup- 
tions and a better knit product. 


Judge for yourself- via samples. 
Write. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 
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The New Improved 


“Hurricane” Electric Hosiery cae 
with ca acmmagal ‘Tos Feature 


improved and the adjustable toe 
‘ ‘eae idvantag t fi 1 


cat t at 
selves ‘ith it starting up "ae si e ti 


Write for Santor ieformetion. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Stokley Street above Westmoreland, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Agents 


Ross Whitehead & RRICAL 


New England Agency 
a ~~ gaia 


Company, Ltd., Tel, D 
rying Every Da Com 
Montreal. Oke 53 State , 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Boston, Mass. 
——CATALOG—— 





RECOGNIZED 


QUALITY and WORTH 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 


use them 


Acme A Acme D 


—— See dlso —— 
Revolving Cams CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—"— 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. 





Revolving Needles 
oeeecccocececoeeeee 


Franklin, N. H. 


*) *@Perere\e\e SeP.e © @ Sl eleleleleieleleiele Peloreleleleleleleieie) 
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Crawford Stop Motion 


Regular Type 


Needles and knots never agree! The Crawford Stop 
Motion is a first line defense against slubs and knots 
. they never reach the needles. Get the facts. 


The Crawford Mfg. Co. 


ooieiiam New Brunswick, N. J. 


ALOG—— 
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1926 


AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
OFTHE 


KNITTING TRADE 


NOW READY 


The AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE, also 

nown as the “Red Book,” plays a prominent part in the every day 
work of all who are interested in the Knitting Industry. It never 
fails you. The information you seek is always at your fingertips. 


The “Red Book” contains full reports of every knitting mill in the 
United States and Canada, with classified indexes of manufacturers, 
arranged according to products manufactured. 


A new feature of this edition is a section devoted to manufacturers 
of Rayon Underwear. 


ALSO REPORTS 


Manufacturers Selling Agents Jobbers of Knit Goods 
Knitting Yarn Manufacturers London Agents & Importers 
Dyers, Bleachers & Finishers Department Stores and rg 
Specializing in Knit Goods. Retailers handling Knit Gaede. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CoO., 


Publishers of 


Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


November 27, 1926 
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Cotton—Continued 





Sood Week in South 


Co'\\ion Demand Broadens and 
Sales Improve 

EMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 22—Sales 

itton in this market were the larg- 

for any week so far this season. 
Der iand shows a tendency to broaden, 
but as yet, except in a negligible way, 
in only white cotton; . hereto- 
fore nothing below strict low mid- 
dlit leaf has been wanted, but 
some demand for low middling is 
springing up and there have been a 
few sales of strict ordinary. 
Original owners are offering neg- 
lected grades freely, but white cottons 
ire becoming much harder to buy. 
The result is that basis on the better 
has stiffened. 

t seems to be the impression that a 
considerable short interest exists in 
white cottons, which while fairly well 
covered this side of the turn of the 
may get into difficult position 
before the end of the season. There 
is also a short interest in off colors 
which is being covered gradually as 
immediately needed. The staple as- 
sociation has on hand 70,000 bales of 
last year’s low grades, out of 100,000 
bales originally delivered to it. Re- 
cent receipts here show more and 
more color, and some are beginning 
to expect as many low grade bales 
from this crop as there were in last 
year’s, if not as high a percentage of 
the total. 

Weather conditions since Nov. 3 
have been unfavorable for the har- 
vest, especially in Arkansas, Missouri 
and States east of the Mississippi 
river; delays in picking will probably 
be reflected in the next ginning re- 
port; some cotton has been knocked 
out of the boll by wind and rain 
and unusually early snow, and lost. 
Some of the sales during the week 
were made at the following prices: 
Strict low middling grayish 1 3/16”, 
at 13c, strict middling full 1% to 
bright, 114” at 13c, strict middling 
bright, 114%” at 13c, strict middling 
11/16 to 1%” at 15¢, strict middling 
18" at 15c, middling 144” at 14e, 
strict middling 1 1/16” at 14%c, mid- 
dling 15/16” at 12'%ce, strict middling 
%" at 12%e, strict middling 34” at 

strict good ordinary 1” at Ioc. 


ides 


good 


grades 


year, 


2/8C 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 





, Nov. 20 Nov. 13 
10 Markets Average .........00. 12.19 12.10 
Mempt Kteeensabsskansoeeens 12.50 12.25 
Premium Staples 
P Firs! Sales From Factor’s Tables at Memphis 
Grad t Middling Prices Steady 
tp it soe veda eCeeeebebehebes saceee 154% @16\%e 
RrMe-IN, ccsacmee Vado ebat bees cakes pases 1714@18lec 
GAR: .ssasveadeacaeeedeeee catecenwescocs 2314@ 24loc 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 
Mer Petal . vce. 46,150 34,300 32,350 
F luded .... 28,900 23, 800 19,900 
©) Markets oo. csccese 258,041 206,193 me, 827 
Mem) his Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
‘ Week Year Before 
3 0,066 25,044 
“TORS 66, 853 69,196 
Ota 14,108 219,459 
8 6,883 60,480 
i * ,770 357,424 
: cescsaceeee 836,299 186,283 146,911 
cucrea r week , 10,048 9,967 8,716 
Vaso k in hands 
; phis factors.. 162,000 110,000 


“Squeeze” in Staples 





Egyptians Decline, but Spot Deltas 
Hard to Buy 

Nov. 23.—Something that 
looks very much like a “squeeze” has 
been developed in medium and high 
er grades of premium and 
staple hard western cottons for spot 
delivery and December-January ship- 
ment. Under the leadership ot 
large speculative houses a 
comfortable position 
for shippers who are under commit 
ment for such cottons for near ship- 
ment and are The fact 
that gins, railroads and concentra- 
tion points are flooded with all kinds 
of cotton tends to play into the hands 
of speculative houses engineering 
this “squeeze.” One of these 
lative is estimated to control 
about 1,250,000 cotton, but 
of course only a small portion of this 
is extra staples. It not 
possible that this situation 


Boston, 


extra 


two 
un- 
dev sloped 


most 
has 


unco\ ered. 


specu 
houses 
bales of 


does 


can be 


seem | 


more than temporary in the face of | 
so large a crop and with Egyptians | 
now available I to 2c below domestic. | 


Temporarily Delta and other hard 
western cottons in full inch and long 
er staples and in grades better than 
low middling are in a class by them- 


selves, and are not directly affected | 


by the fluctuations of ordinary Up- 


land cottons and the futures market. | 


The advance in basis within the week 
for December-January shipment is 


from 75 to 100 points on middling | 


and lower grades, while on 
grades it is fully twice as much; cot- 
tons longer than Government I 


tically unquotable; for full 
Delta cotton of middling 
high as 25c is asked and 23c is the 
bottom of the market, while the 
premium on strict middling is at least 
200 points higher. Carolina staples 
are only slightly affected. 

On the Alexandria market the 
November Sak. option advanced to 
$27.70 before it went out yesterday 
at $25.75 and a net decline for the 
week of 85 points. The January and 
March options have been relatively 


1% in. 


more stable, the decline for the week | 


on the former being only 57 points. 
December Uppers at $17.02 is off 43 
points for the week and 
Uppers at $17.40 show a decline of 33. 
Current Quotations 
Average prices for Dec.-Jan. ship- 


ment of middling and strict middling | 


3/16 | 
in. are held so high as to be prac- | 
tically off the market and are prac- | 


grade as | 


higher 








February | 


hard western cotton (Government | 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middlin: 
D  Deee Oe cake ski cas dareves 16 tol7e 17 tools 
oe i) i ee ee 16%tol7%c. 17%to1s 
DFR FING cvaccstccucteuccse 17%tol&§loc. 18%to19 
1 3/16 in 18%tol9ec. 19'4to2K 
BOR Dbvexcercviessncenneen 23 «to®5e 25 to26 


Basis on N. Y. March 12.6% 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 


Egyptian cotten, c. i. f. Boston for 
Dec.-an. shipment as __ follows 
Medium Sakellarides 27%c, off 5éc 
Medium Uppers, 187¢c, off “sc, from 
Nov. 17. They report closing prices 
Nov. 23 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Dec. Uppers $17.02, off 
43c, Jan. Sak. $25.66, off 94c. from 
Nov. 17. 








Uniformity—the greatest quality in 


manufacture—is insured with Dixie 
Yarns—because absolute uniformity 
is preserved in every step of its 
manufacture from raw cotton to the 
finished product. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinn ers and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 


Jen pesgee | 


PA 


oe 
G 


pe 7G 


uality Spinning 
and’ Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained on combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


tand 


Mercerized 





Yarn 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station, “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 





YARNS 


AY cl A ARRON A CR Ne INNER mt 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 

French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 

Representatives : Tesree —E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 


ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


- Rio St. 
Van Olinda, 1023 James Bldg. 


HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


FOUNDED 1836 
Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 


a J 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


| GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARN; 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mix: 





PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
TOPS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. 


212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 
J E. DUVAL 

08 CHESTNUT s 
PHILADELPHIA 





Incorporated 1904 


FALLS _—FINE _ 
AND 
MILLS MERINO 
WOONSOCK ET 
R. I. YARNS 





Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. Star Worsted Company | 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


YARNS | 


FITCHBURG 
—, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





Maanexit <ePinning Co. 
TER, MASS. 
"eae of 
FINE WOOLEN 
BNE Waive Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 





Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 
and MERINO 
VING and KNITTI‘G 








Rockwell Woolen Co 





RNS 


FOR WEA verve 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorat: ae 











ny 


ASS. 
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Deliveries of Tops 


\re Holding Up Well 


Replacement Business Slow in 
Arriving—Consumers Press 
for Low Prices 

}OSTON.—Prices and general con- 
ditions in the top market are about 
where they were a week ago. New 
business is conspicuous by its absence. 
Wools are too strong at this time for 
topmakers to cut prices. Deliveries 
from the combing mills on old con- 
tracts continue quite good but the un- 
satisfactory feature is that replace- 
ment orders are not arriving and un- 
less there is a change for the better 
there may be considerable curtailment 
he new year, if not before. There 
been a rather better demand for 
\ustralian tops and this has allowed 
several odd lots to be cleaned up at 
prices below the market. Business is 
ottered at $1.35 for domestic fine, 
$1.25 for % blood and $1.15 for high 

blood which offers on present raw 

‘terial market cannot be met with 
the slightest prospect of any profit in 
the operation. The Bradford top 
market this week is steady with prices 
unchanged from a week ago. 

(he noil market is awaiting further 
developments which are slow enough 
in arriving. Traders are willing to 
take on for speculative purposes any 
white noils that appear to be a likely 
purchase in a market which seems to 
have passed its high point of the year. 
There are more colored noils available 
than there were and as they are quite 
cheap some one of these days they are 
likely to find an overnight market at 
much better prices than they are now 
quoted. Specialty noils including silk 
and rayon are in very limited call from 
the mills. No one is willing to pay 
Ssc for fine wool noils and even the 
best '4 bloods are easier. Traders are 
less inclined to turn down business 
otters below the market and according 
to one report some houses are trading 
off irom recent selling prices when 
firm offers are made. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


_  lops—Boston 
IDG . sh. Veuaeesee (64-66s) $1.38-$1.40 
Super 648 Aus ........... 1.54—- 1.55 
Half-blood ........ (60-62s) 1.28— 1.30 
High % blood........ (58s) 1,20- 1.22 
Aver % blood ....... (56s) 1.10- 1.12 
Low % blood ..... (52-56s) 1.03- 1.05 
High 4 blood...... (50s).. .98- 1.00 
ME. ws veenewesexuemens .90—- .92 
BM: again ates wee ey .85— .86 
ee -. sues 6 acet aie earn 81— .82 
ee cee iat a .82— .83 
% »ps —Bradford 
ROBE |. san emeeweat eat Sec (70s) 50d 
Pe eae toc ... (648) 47d 

la CO 55535 b ova we (60s) 42d 

i RE IN oa a ow alarm (58s) 39d 
Thr ighths blood........ (56s) 32d 
ua NE fo ee gre Le die oak (50s) 25d 
es WE ata h< eae swe (46s) 211%4d 
a ils—Boston 
POE «arent tind weibins:o hi neater $.80— $.83 
Ha Mid bob bak cea es .70—- ota 
Hig i. MN inte @ scar orn. 0% .63— .65 
Ay SI Sc aes aca ame -60— .63 
Low BIN sdses os kineies 57- .58 
eR: AC Ae oie .55- .58 
BO ns sinieneeeeen alee tors hie read 50-  .51 
BR’. . cara tentn een, ae Ce 48—- .50 
BONE = sae aetna tide eee 45- .47 


Yarn Prices Slow to Follow Wool 





Knitting Spinners Selling Their Yarn for Same Figures as 


Last July 


PHILADELPHIA. 

URING the last four months since 

July 1, there has been a firmer 
yarn trend and substantial advances 
in several counts have been made es- 
pecially in weaving yarns, but the 
price trend during this period upon 
closer examination indicates a lack of 
uniformity in advancing that is sig- 
nificant. 

Smallest advances in the market 
have taken place in yarns used for 
knitting purposes and more particu- 
larly for outerwear, many of the spin- 
ners of these yarns being located in 
this vicinity. At the turn of the year 
2-20s, 50s, knitting yarn was quoted 
at $1.25 to $1.27 with knitters plac 
ing contracts at $1.22'%. At that time 
it will be remembered medium domes 
tic wools were selling at 40c to 42¢ In 
the grease for medium fleece, costing 
slightly more than 7oc clean. 

That raw material cost is more than 
five cents under prevailing prices, the 
market now being considered to be 


around 78c clean, dealers’ basis, for 
medium bright wools.. Taking this 
change in wool costs as a basis, spin 


ners of these yarns are now paying 
more than five cents higher for their 
wools than in July, while selling 
prices of their yarns have not changed 
As has been seen it was possible to 
buy 2-20s in July at $1.22% and spin- 
ners report this week that knitters 
have been able to buy at the same 
level, it being reported that at least 
one spinner is now willing to accept 
business as low as $1.20 for outer- 
wear yarn. 


Larger Weaving Advance 


A more favorable aspect from the 
spinners’ standpoint is found in an 
examination of weaving yarn prices 
in comparison with outerwear yarns, 
the former experiencing a more no- 


ticeable advance than the latter. For 


Brad 
quoted in 
approximately five 
cents under current asking prices. 
This count indicates an advance of 
about five cents for this period. In 
2-40s, half blood, there is a difference 
of ten cents between selling prices in 
July-and at present. 

This illustrates the unevenness o1 
the advance that has taken place in 
worsted and the fact 
counts made from half blood 
have advanced while other counts, for 

ample, those used by the outerwear 
Che 
largest proportionate advance made in 
wools has taken place in the grades 
used by 
counts. 


example, 2- three-eighths, 
ford weaving yarn 
July at $1.50 or 


30s, 


Was 


yarns several 


wools 


trade, have remained stationary. 


the spinners of outerwear 


While no comparison is possible, 


there being a general agreement 
among spinners that margins are un 
both in weaving and 
knitting varns, the fact 


the latter are now selling at the same 


satisfacte TV, 


spinners of 


figures as more than four months ago, 
with 
the out in 
prominence and has been the subject 
of interest throughout the trade. 


their raw material registering 


largest increase, stands 


Yarn Volume Normal 

More particularly so because it is 
the consensus of opinion that the 
market, from the standpoint of vol- 
ume, has been normal during this 
period, there having been a fair to 
volume of wear, 
goods and outerwear business placed, 
a condition not previously experienced 
by spinners for a long time. Hereto- 
fore when weavers were active buyers 
there was little interest in knitting 
yarns and when dress goods demand 
was fair there was a lack of interest 
from manufacturers of men’s wear. 
This fall all sections were taking yarn 
actively and under ordinary circum 


good men’s dress 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)........... 1,05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-208 to 2-248, low { (44s)..... 1.15-1.20 


2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-48s).. 1.25-1.30 
2-268 to 2-30s, 4% bid. (48s)... 1.32}-1.37} 


2-308 to 2-328, 4 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.40-1.45 
2-328, 4% bid. (48-50s).......... 1.45-1.50 
. 2-208, % bid. (56s)............. 1.45-1.50 
2-260, % bid. (56e)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-368. % bid. (568)............. 1.55-1.60 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s).......cccee. 1.75-1.80 
2-368, % bid. (60s)............. 1.80-1.85 
2-408, % bid. (60-64s).......... 1.85-1.90 
2-508, high % bid. (64s)........ 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.05-2.10 
De ie GI ine bc ccc siocne cis 2.65-2.75 


French System 


20s, yy ON Cas ceomnae coves 140-3. 
20s, high 1% bid. (508).......... 1.50-1.55 
Oe Wee Ce ccctcccvenecos 1.55-1.60 
PE OE Cay 0 osc weeseeaee 1.65-1.70 
ee Se as sc resleeceaces 1.80-1 

40s, % bid. (60-64s)...... coveen 1.90-1.95 
BO I a o.0. sie Ke sccrwsces 2.15-2.20 
WEE ao 0005 .h5 040 cee enteae 2.70-2.75 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208 low 4 bid. (448).......... 1.15-1.20 
2-188 to 2-20s 4% bid. (50s).... 1.274-1.30 
2-268, % bid. (50s)............ 1.32§-1.35 
2-308, 4% bid. (50s)............ 1.374-1.40 
2-208, % bid. (56s).......ece00. 1.50-1.55 
2-20s, % bid. (60s)...........-. 1.75-1.80 

French Spun Merino White 

i io 6's vn tbhipecesien 1.45-1.50 
DO GEO nc ccc cccanccepeosces 1.55-1.60 
DR, TOs cece cc cccccceceseccs 1.65-1.70 
Pt ace cdtevecowaveseanwes 1.75-1.80 





stances it would be assumed that spin- 
ners had benefited materially. 

The assertion has been made by one 
of the largest spinners of these yarns 
that this group of spinners was justly 
entitled to and should have had the 
oulk of the fall business at prices av- 
eraging five cents higher than the ‘“go- 
ing price” during this period, and this 
factor also claims that just as large a 
volume of would have been 
booked from knitters if this had been 
the case. 


business 


In other words, there is a 
margin of approximately five cents in 
these varns which at this time is in 
manufacturers’ favor and by this mar- 
gin spinners position is untenable for 
an indefinite period. Spinners claim 
this small the 
which prevents them from operating 
on a satisfactory basis. 


figure is difference 


Will Spinners Cooperate? 
While no spinner advocates a coop- 
erative price fixing movement. there 
is a sustained demand from this group 
that something should be done to place 
this branch of the industry. on 
than it 


hese yarns cannot be imported at 


a more 


ittractive basis now rests. 
competitive prices or spun by knitters 


at prices comparing with current 
prices of outerwear yarns plus this 
extra margin to which spinners claim 
they are entitled. In the final analysis 
spinners claim their position is not an 
individual one but rather one that in 
the long run will have an effect upon 
manufacturers as well. 

If this margin does not return to 
spinners’ favor instead of to mautac- 
turers’, as is now the case, they clainr 
the situation will resolve itself into a 
survival of the fittest among spinners, 
which would be painful not only to 
spinners themselves but to the trade 
as well. Such an unsatisfactory con 
dition, they claim, indicates the need of 
what has long been talked of, but noth- 
ing definite accomplished as_ yet, 
namely, legitimate cooperation which 
would raise the spinning group as 2 
whole to a profitable basis, resulting 
not only in benefit to themselves but 
to customers as well. 


Yarn Deliveries Good 
Paucity of New Business Evident 
—Attack on Top Values 
Boston.—The worsted yarn indus- 
try is moderately busy, with no large 
run on white yarns, making deliveries 
on a satisfactory scale and yet faced 
with the prospect of curtailment un- 
less consumers are willing to buy in 
larger bulk and at fair prices. There 
seems to be a semi-conscious con- 
certed movement among spinners to 
get down the price of tops and on 
the higher qualities they are offering 
business 5c per pound below the low 
the top market. 
are up against it when they go out to 
sell and find themselves 


edge of Spinners 


yarns op- 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


po-ed by the same stubborn sentiment 
they themselves exhibit when 
ap) roaching the topmaker. This gen- 
er! situation has been in force tor 


months. The year is likely to end 
W a very lean showing both by 
spuners and topmakers. French 


spin yarns, merinos of various com- 
po-ition slightly lower in sympathy 
with the fall in cotton, and a variety 
| mixtures in weaving yarns are do- 


ing pretty good business. Larger 
business in Bradford knitting yarns 
is expected shortly. Sales of 2-40s, 
st; have been made recently at 
$1.70-$1.75. 

he yarn industry in Bradford 
took a spurt forward on the belief 
that a settlement of the coal strike 
was imminent. Later news was less 
satisfactory. The high cost of 
foreign fuel is a disturbing element. 

inion is nevertheless more 


op- 
stic and some leaders look for a 
good year in 1927. Prices are slightly 
tor the week as competition is 

still keen. 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 
s 1 
FO ele ea So ohes Sc nea ies 2 1 wy 
Oe acd Greene ei 2 414 
We nih onc ee t 3 
2, A Se ee ee 5 4 
EO Ee 6 5 








Argentine Wool Clip Will In- 
crease Next Year 

ENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA.—It is 
ited that the amount of wool to 
rted from Argentina in the 
season will be —— 305,- 
310,000 bales. The slaughter 
the present year has been 
1,000,000 less than usual and 
‘lity among the flocks has not 
than normal; these factors 
account for the increase in 
r export. It is estimated that 
xtra number of sheep will 
wccount for about 8,000 bales of the 
ise and there is a carry over 
the previous season of about 

10 bales. 
During the 


Sept. 30, 1926, 


eep 1n 


haas more 


wool season ending 
there were exported 
\rgentina, 342,699 bales .of 

in comparison to 257,795 bales 
previous season, an increase 

904 bales. There were 365,683 
| 204,866 bales exported during the 

922-23 and 1923-24 seasons respec- 
tivel The leading importers of 
tine wool for the two past sea- 
order of their position are 
Prat e, Germany, England, and the 
States.—( Assistant Commer- 

ttache H. Bentley MacKenzie, 


20. ) 


D4 


To Sell Yarns Direct 


s announced that the Jules 
Ne mt Worsted Co., spinners of 
and merino yarns, Woon- 


R. 1, will beginning with Jan. 


ts product direct, with branch 

ay under the direct supervision of 
C pany in Boston, New York, 
phia and Chicago. Further 
ments regarding the person- 


offices 
future. 


the various 
ade in the near 


wmree , 
arge of 


Nashua Expands; Otis Contracts 
(Continued from page 73) 








ed along the lines mentioned below: 

“A satisfactory location has been 
found which the Otis Company ex- 
pects to acquire by organizing a new 
southern corporation and issuing pre- 
ferred stock of that corporation for 
the present land and buildings. Addi- 
tional preferred stock of the southern 
company in the amount of $500,000 
is expected to be issued for cash,— 
$400,000 to the selling agents of the 
Otis Company on account of the sub- 
scription mentioned above, and $100,- 
000 to local southern interests. 

“The Otis Company, by paying 
$150,000 in cash and transferring to 
the new corporation some of its ma- 
chinery and equipment from its 
northern plants and certain trade- 
names, would acquire common stock 
of the southern company. The cash 
so paid in should be sufficient to pay 
for a new mill building and = such 
other buildings as are necessary and 
to pay for the moving of the ma- 
from the North to the South 
and in addition to provide $250,000 
working capital. The plan 
contemplates a unit of 10,000 spindles 
in the South. 


chinery 


towards 


‘The whole plan, therefore, 
templates retaining the most promis- 
ing products, 


degree specialties, for 


con- 


which are to a large 


manufacture in 


the company’s northern plants. It pro 
vides also an opportunity for manu 
facture in the South of goods on 


which the company has a high reputa 
tion. 

“Proposed liquidation of inventor- 
ies and receivables should yield a very 
substantial amount of 
applied toward reduction of the in- 
debtedness of the company aiter 
ing all expense of changes contem- 
plated above. After allowing $150,- 
ooo for investment in the southern 
mill, the company should still be left 
in an independently strong financial 
position. 


money to be 


pay- 


“The treasurer believes _ that 
through this plan the company will 
have units so located and running on 
such products that profitable opera 
tion may reasonably be expected 

“The treasurer has strongly recom 
mended this plan, and the 
have approved it. In accordance with 
their recommendation, a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders has been called 
for Dec. 6. 


directors 


“Profit and loss statement for the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1926, 
follows: 

BOONE an vcncdsbeceseseoncesxs ; $8 481 96 
Less cost of. woods sold.... ~gbias’ 2 SEO 
Operating loss before de preciation és 493,358 37 
BGG GeMCesiatiOG...s ..cvccessevsccvecese 289,235 8 
Net’ operating loss....... 782,594 2 
Net credits to profit and ‘loss (ne 

operating) ... <aneen 132,608 44 

Net loss transferred to sury sus ; 649,985 79 

‘The severe drop in the price ot 


this fall necessitated a reduc- 


tion of the 


cotton 


Septen iber 30 inventory 


of raw materials, goods in process 
and finished goods of as mate ly 
$212,000 to bring to market ue 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Buldey St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


. Rosenstrauch, 


Perkins & 





twisted with Raw Silk 


Ghornton, R. J. 





Merino Yarns 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 








389 Fifth Ave. 
Representative 
Boston Representatives: 


Soland, Inc., 80 Federal St. Boston 


Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 


John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., 





Philadelphia 


“ 
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UNIFORMITY 


DU PONT 
RAYON 


Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
DU PONT RAYON Cv”. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


a 
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Rayon Market Sull 
Lacks Confidence 


Reports Going the Rounds of Re- 
vision in Prices to Take Place 
on January 1 

n the last week or two business in 
the rayon market is understood to 
have contracted slightly despite the 
rather large volume of yarn that is 
going into work at the present time. 
Sales appear to have been restricted 
from the desire of consumers to play 
|solutely safe as regards their yarn 
contracts and_ stocks. 
mount of forward buying noted be- 

e has lessened until future book- 
ings at the present are confined to in- 
stances where buyers can obtain either 
standard yarn or indefinite grades that 

understood to be up to the regular 
run, at less than the list prices. The 
prices obtained are generally consid- 
ered to represent what the market will 
finally settle at. 

Current conversation around the 
cotton goods trade indicates expecta- 
tion that there will be a new revision 
of prices on Jan. 1. The mere fact 
that Worth St. looks for another drop 
certain criterion that the cut 
will materialize. Cotton buyers have 
been right in the past at times and at 
times they have been wrong. Using 
large quantities of rayon as they do, 
their interest naturally lies in the 
direction of cheaper supplies. Under 
present conditions they are not likely 
to own large quantities of rayon and 
therefore try to talk the market up. 
In any event the appearance of the 
indeterminate gradings mentioned be- 
fore would lead to the belief that 
something is in the wind. 


is no 


Much Wood Pulp for Rayon 
Comes from Province of 
Quebec 


\WasuHincton, D. C.—The Kipawa 
mill of the Canadian International 
Paper Co. at Temiskaming, Quebec, 
supplies about one-half of all the wood 
pulp used in the manufacture of rayon 
throughout the world, and Asst. Trade 
Commissioner Walter J. Donnelly re- 
ports that the entire production of 
sulnhite pulp of the Kipawa mill now 
wi! be used in the manufacture of 


r- 
haVon. 


Bemberg Women Employes To 
War Uniform Aprons 


IZABETH, TENN.—The American 
erg Corp., which recently com- 
d operations in the first unit of its 
adopted a rule requiring women 
ves to wear uniform aprons, each 
with the machine at which she 
s. This is to act as a check on 
ves wandering about the floor 
than in the immediate vicinity of 
own machine. 


37 oo 
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Rayon Mixtures in British kxports 





Prominent Place for Rayon-Cotton and Rayon-Wool Com- 
binations—Figures on Percentages 


Wasuineton, D. C, 
HE quantity of rayon used in 
combination with cotton and wool 
has assumed significant proportions 
in the United Kingdom. British ex- 
ports of rayon and cotton mixtures 
during the first nine months of the 
current year amounted to 44,800,219 


sq. yds., valued at £3,177,953, of 
which about one-fifth had a rayon 
content of 50% and over. Exports 
of wool and rayon mixtures only 


during the first eight months of the 
year amounted to 1,023,930 sq. 
weighing 353,923 lbs., of which 
610,889 sq. yds., with a weight of 
227,803 lbs., had a rayon content of 
less than 20%. The relatively small 
proportion of rayon in the wool and 
rayon mixtures indicates that the 
rayon is used mostly for stripes and 
figures. The British home market 
as well as the foreign demand for 
rayon and cotton mixtures has been 
good. Combinations of viscose and 
acetate rayon yarns are used to give 
pleasing design effects with a result- 
ing increase in the popularity | of 
these mixtures. Courtauld’s, which 
produces a very large share of the 
sritish rayon output, uses the viscose 
process while another concern turns 
out the acetate product. 

The chief markets this year for 
cotton and rayon mixtures are British 
India, Canada, Australia and the 
Netherlands East Indies, to which 
countries about 50% of the aggre- 
gate of all exports of these goods 
have been shipped. British exports 
to India amounted to 14,435,786 sq. 
yds. in the nine-month period ended 
September; to Canada 3,284,986 sq. 


yds., 


yds.; to Australia 2,746,623 sq. yds.; 
and to the Dutch Fast - Indies 
2,056,131 sq. yds. There have also 


substantial 
American 


been exports to several 
I atin countries, including 
Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, and Cen 


tral America. During the third 
quarter the trend of British exports 


of rayon mixtures was downward. 
In round numbers’ July exports 
amounted to 6,000,000 sq yds. ; 


August exports, 
tember shipments, 5,400,000. 


5,800,000, and Sep- 
The ex 
ports for the quarter, however, were 
larger than in either the first or sec- 
ond quarter of the year, the monthly 
average having been almost 6,000,000 
sq. yds., against 4,500,000 up to the 
end of June. 

The percentage by weight of rayon 
content in British rayon-cotton goods 
shipped during the nine months ended 
with September, is shown below. 


Percentage 





[ total 
Those I i ~ exports 
Under 5 % of artificial silk 5.8 
o% and under 10% 13.6 
10% and under 15% 11.6 
15% and under 20&.. 7.8 
20° and under 306% 10.7 
0% and under 40% 13.4 
40% and 50% 16.0 
500% and 60% 15.1 
60°, and ove 8 
The British rayon industry prob- 
ably has suffered less than many 


others from the coal stoppage. [Ex- 
ports of rayon 
maintained at about the same rate as 
last year, shipments for the first nine 
months aggregating 4,570,339 Ibs., 
valued at £1,345,555, against 4,719,577 
Ibs., valued at £1,551,075 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Ex- 
ports of rayon manufactures prac 
tically doubled during the same per- 
iod, having a total value of £4,085,471 
as compared to £2,230,214 last year. 
\s a result of the British duties im- 
posed on silk and rayon since July 1, 
1925, imports of ravon varns declined 
from 11,482,383 Ibs., valued at £3,- 
061,879, in the first nine months of 
1925 to 1,528,908 lIbs., with a value 
of £324,389 in the 
period of the current 
imports of rayon 


varns have been 


corresponding 
British 
manufactures dur- 
ing the same, period dropped from a 


vear. 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier —_— 
SO... gaan 
65..0. 246 
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“> 
$2.40 
2.30 
2.20-2.35 
2.10 
1.90 
1.85-2.00 


$2.25 
2.15 


1.95 
1.75 


1.65 
1.60 
1.70 
1.55 
1.45 
1.35 


fat pet et feed ee feed 
WN~30 -~3 C- 
ooouwo- 


“C” Denier 


2.05-2.20 


1.70-1.95 


*Super extra. 


CELANESE 





value of £2,819,999. 


hosiery 


£3,050,954 to 
quantities of rayon 
were imported and stored just prior 
to the imposition of the duty last 
year. 


Large 
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Rayon Notes From Britain 
(Special to TEXTILE Wortp) 


Che British Trade Returns for the 
month of October are as follows: 


Oct Sept., Oct., 


Description y2t 1Y2¢ 1925 


Imported rayon 





yarn .. {7,786 Ibs 
£60,010 £41,389 
Exported rayon 
var! 372,816 Ibs. 486,079 Ibs 
£106,445 £132,528 
Imported rayon 
Manfrs £311,511 £321, 42¢ £242,024 
Exported rayon 
Manfrs £ 437,043 £457,980 £249, 383 


Details of the cotton and rayon mix- 
ture exports which are included in the 
total of manufactures mentioned above 
are not yet available for the month of 
October. 

* * * 

The amount of rayon singles yarn 
and straw upon which excise duty has 
been paid up to Sept. 30, 1926, is 18,- 
755,422 lbs. For the period of three 
months ending September the quan- 
tity was 6,722,074 lbs. which com- 
pares with previous periods as fol- 
lows: 

. lbs 
April, May and June, 1926 6,081,395 


Jan., Feb. and March, 1926 5,951,953 
July, Aug., Sept., 1925.. 7,110,921 





After allowing for stocks on the 
hands of producers which have not 
yet been subjected to duty, the above 
figures give some indication of the 
state of British production and the in- 
crease during the last quarter under 
review is doubtless due to the price 
reduction in July. Consideration of 
the fact that since May of this year, 
the country has been in the throes of 
a national coal strike, shows how com- 
paratively little this has interfered 
with the production side of the rayon 
industry. On the other hand it is im- 
possible to predict what would have 
happened had there been no great in- 
dustrial troubles. The depressed state 
of the other branches of the textile 
industries has also had a serious re- 
straining influence on rayon. 

* x * 

The detailed account of the meet- 
ing of the Snia Viscosa Co. of Turin 
was published Nov. 12. The obvious 
improvement in the position of the 
company’s sales as revealed by the 
chairman is received with satisfac- 
tion, but there is little doubt that the 
shares were estimated too highly 
when originally introduced here. 


Produces a Synthetic 
from Lobster Shells 
WasuHincton, D. C.—A process of 
converting the chitin, or bony struc- 
ture of lobster and crab shells into 


Fiber 
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Specially adapted for American consumption 


TLS Ad hd i 


HE quality of the service 

given by the manufacturer 
who supplies your requirements 
in Rayon is an element to be 
considered. 


This, coupled with volume 
production, anticipates your 
every Rayon need. 


Our converting plant at 
Passaic emphasizes the com- 


pleteness of this service. It is 
unexcelled in the scope and EViscos 
modernness of its facilities. 
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COMMERCIAL FIBRE CO. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


rece rerown sd + ASHLAND ee. 28 
ty pects nel atl 
Walte dig. Philade — -J. Loerzel, Chicago, IIL. T. E. Hatch Co ompany, Inc., Bo a yn, Mass. 
H. T. ce “~ Cha cdaatn » N.C d Che tta "Te Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd. "To onto, Can, 


SNIA “VISCOSA FACTORIES: 
ITALY Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomas zow 
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atifi ial silk, is claimed to have been 
serie ted by a German inventor, ac- 
ordiig to advices to the Department 
f Commerce from Trade Commis- 
sone’ W. T. Daugherty, at Berlin. 
The inventor is Dr. G. Kunike, for- 


merly associated with the Kaiser- 
Wilhclm Institut fuer Faserstoff- 
chemie, at Berlin-Dahlem. 

The inventor claims that when 


‘hitin is brought into a colloidal solu- 
‘ion and passed through a filter press, 

can be drawn into artificial silk 
threads of greater tensile strength 
than cellulose silk. While the process 
s said to be of little importance in 
sermany, which lacks the necessary 
raw materials, it is believed by the in- 
yentor that it would be of importance 
and value to countries possessing 
large supplies of the necessary shells. 


Spun Silk Steady 


Spinners See No Change in Situa- 

tion with Buyers Cautious 
There was no change of importance 
n the spun silk market last week. 
Manufacturers see no _ reason to 
change their policy as regards buy- 
ing ahead which results in a steady 
iemand for both single and ply yarns, 
but which prevents the spinner from 
accumulating any backlog of orders. 
Ply yarns are being used for the 
washable silks which the trade will 
fer for the coming spring. Manu- 
iacturers expect another active sell- 
g season, but will endeavor to guard 
gainst premature forcing of the mer- 
handise. 








60—2 $5.75 80—2...... $5.25 
ae Soe 5.60 20—2...... 5.00 
40—2....26 5.45 60—1...... 4.60 





Thrown Silk Steady 


Japans Offered at About 5c a 
Pound Less with Cantons Firmer 
A marked increase in buying was 
noted in thrown silk last week, prob- 
ly as a result of the better response 
tat manufacturers noted to their own 
ferings of piece goods. Prices 
vere unquestionably on a reasonable 
‘asis, and while few were willing to 
take any decidedly bullish stand, it 
was significant that the hold-offish 
ittitude of the last two months was 
giving way to a more sensible appre- 
ation of the various angles of the 
urrent situation. The number in 
greatest demand was 4 thd with a 





SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
C. I. F. New York 


In a shortened week in Yokohama, transactions amounted 
Prices were slightly lower at 1450 Yen for 
Best No. 1/X. This represents the lowest at which the grade 
has sold on the current decline, but a strong demand at the end 
of the week left prices rather firm on this basis. The Bourse 
ended the week slightly higher at 1484 for November, and 


to 4,400 bales. 


TEXTILE WORLD (3217) 


Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


majority of mills insisting on the 
Crack XX grade of raw silk. That 
they are willing to pay the 25¢ a 
pound premium required indicates the 
extent to which weighted goods are 
being made today. 

Three thread georgette was also 
well bought for December and 
January deliveries. Canton crepes 
showed no great amount of activity 
last week but prices were rather firm 
due to the steadiness of the foreign 
market. -Organzine was being bought 
by ribbon manufacturers. 

(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand Double 


ae a eee ca $7.35 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.35 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 6.30 
Japan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 65 

DUNNE Shirai cine .& WOR & Biaie e. 6 aa m4. 7.00 
Japan Crepe 2 thd Crack XX on 

i errr 7.55 
Canton Crepe 3 thd on_ bobbins 

SUT EES hve pih aa 0 5016e'sitinb.e ees 5.50 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.55 





Raw Silk Steady 


Ten Yen Drop in Yokohama Not 
Reflected in Local Prices 

There was a slight upturn in 
activity in the New York market last 
week, a number of manufacturers 
covering their wants for December 
and January. Prices did not reflect 
the small drop noted in Yokohama to 
any extent although L/C quotations 
were off about 3c a pound. When 
one reflects that only a couple of 
years ago fluctuations of 10c to 20c 
a pound in a day were of common 
occurrence, a decline of 3c a pound 
in a week appears of small import- 
ance. Cantons were little changed 
over the six days. 

Sentiment through the market con- 
tinues slightly bearish with the piece 
goods buyers contributing their own 
good share of pessimism. In a way 
this might be considered to presage 
a turn. When all look for lower 
prices the market has a way of going 
in the opposite direction. During the 
last week Crack 13/15 white was 
available at $6.00 or thereabouts 
from several sources while 20/22 
could be bought at $5.70 despite a 
firmer tone to this size abroad. 


(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra. 13/15 $6 25 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra. 13/15 6 05 
Japan Filature, Double Extra........ 13/15 

Japan Filature, Best X....... eae 

Japan Filature, X............- 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 
Canton Filature, New Style..... 








Canton Filature, New Style.......... 20/22 0 

Shangha! Steam Filature, ‘“Three Dancers”’ 
Ns cabikatnidnnsae en hedeessacuecessceces 6 00 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon..........+-+see++ 2 95 
_——_ 


1450 Yen 
50.00 
$5.76 





1504 for March. Plans for the financing of any weakly held 

parcels are taking shape but sentiment still continues depressed 

in japan. Canton was quiet and nominally unchanged. Silver 
_€xchange advanced over a point which naturally restricted 
_ buying in Canton and Shanghai. 
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Introducing 


SASE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A New Product Spun from 
100% Synthetic Fibre 


*“SASE”’ is a new textile material which 
has the lustre, evenness and softness 
of spun silk. 


“SASE” has unusual elasticity for either 
knitting or weaving. 


“SASE” has been produced for use by 
Silk Mills, in fine numbers for warp, 
in heavier numbers for filling, both 
plain and crepe. 


“SASE”’ is for Worsted Mills desiring a 
silk-like bloom on their goods and a 
softness attainable only with the high- 
est priced worsteds. 


“SASE” is for Cotton Mills wishing to 


produce a cloth akin to silk. 


“SASE” is for Hosiery Mills wishing a 
yarn with the mild lustre and the 
softness of silk. 


“SASE” is for Sweater and Scarf manu- 
facturers desiring a soft yarn with 


silk effect. 


“SASE” dyes easily and evenly with 
cotton colors. 


‘“‘SASE” has no cotton fibre content. 


“SASE”’ is put up for delivery in Warps, 
Beams, Cones, Cops, Tubes and 
Skeins. Single and Ply. 


“SASE” is ready for use without any special 
preparation. 


Manufactured only by 


fitchburg Jarn (0 


FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT S. WALLACE, Treas. ANDGEN. MGR. F.L. BRAYTON, SALES MGr. 


SALES AGENTS 
NEW YORK 
E. W. DUTTON, INC. 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CAMPBELL AND VAN OLINDA 


Utica, N. Y. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BOSTON 
J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


77 Summer Street 
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“If it’s Hood 
It’s Good” 


“If it’s Hood 
It’s Good” 


Real Service— 
to the Textile Industry 


The R. H. Hood Company has keen famous for Comb Circles and 
Fallers for over forty years. The textile industry recognizes that 
all Hood Comb Circles and Fallers will be accurately made from the 
best materials and that each order will receive prompt and efficient 
attention. 


We offer you, now, the service of our repair department. The 
same Hood Quality is utilized in repairing Worsted Machinery. If 
you are interested in prompt, high-grade replacing or repairing 


consult Hood. 





19th & Westmoreland Sts., — 
Philadelphia, Pa. OA RTALOG ee 














FYOCRS 
WOOW anno COTTON 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING, RECORD. 
RADIO,WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste MFG, Co, Derr CLAREMONTN.H. 
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Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


“Wear American-Made Fabrics” 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“If the STEAL business is any barometer, 
this country ought to be real prosperous.” 
















200 Summer Street - Boston Saree ee 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago t 


The only Hold-up we've ever tried is to 140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Hold Up the quality of B. & G. Better 
Grade Reworked Wools. 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreiGn WOOQL vovestic| 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON) 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 







Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED “| WOOLS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


M. SALTER & SONS 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


"| HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Home Office & Mills Established Phila. 
Newark, N. J. 1872 114 Chestnut St. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Wre- Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 
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Clips, Wastes 
in Easier Market 


November Usually a Dull Month 
~__Jviees Generally Exhibit a 
Downward Tendency 

recently there has _ been 

varied demand for a number 

ities both in rags and clips, 

s to be made it is said, from 

| the end of January. Some 

n evidently are taking time 
forelock. As to quotations 

ttle new can be said. One house 
aintains its position that r1c is the 
orice on strictly fine skirted blue 
yorsted, quoting at the same time 
the regular packings. To 
ve is attached the same price. 
ods are quoted 241c free of 
silk ; fine light merinos, 17-18c de- 
upon presence or absence of 


per nd me 

blacks and whites, while for a 
specialty sorted fine light merino 2Ic 
was obtained. 


No large business is arriving for 


rework 


ed wool but specifications on 
Jd contracts are satisfactory. The 
situation is quieting down. It is not 


inusual for November to be a slow 


month for the substitutes while 
December and January have in the 
past oftentimes been periods of 


activity. White materials are easier. 
It is not so much that the price is 
lower as that it is easier to obtain 
these materials. 


Substantial imports of woolen rags 


arrived in New York during the 
month of September. The full 
amount was 1,191,000 pounds of 
which amount 872,000 pounds came 
from Great Britain at an average 
value of 24¢c and from Germany 
194,000 pounds at an average value 
of 1sc per pound. Smaller consign- 
ments arrived from Belgium, France, 
and Canada. In the Dewsbury mar- 


ket export demand is quieter and 
prices are less firm. Mixed rags are 
accumulating, graders purchasing only 


when in receipt of ‘new business. 
Fairly good demand for stockings 
holds prices, except in blacks and in- 
ferior grades. Quotations are un- 
changed from the first of the month 
but there is generally an easier tone. 

The wool waste market is slowing 
lown. Mills seem to have purchased 
all the 


material that they require for 
their “nmediate needs and are now 
purchasing in a spasmodic manner 
but are not considering offerings un- 


—_* be well below the market. 
Vutput of worsted waste is on the in- 
‘rease There is more novelty stuff 
arrivin’. covering various colored 
muxtur:- of wool and also mixtures 
t woo and rayon. Recent advices 
trom dford state that the feature 
° interest is the practical with- 
drawa America from the waste 
and noi market. 


Recent Movement in Noil Stock 





Imports Running Well Behind 1925—Philadelphia the Leading 
Noil Market—Relation of Stocks to Prices 


Boston 

N OILS though quiet at the moment 

are in a good statistical position 
Although there have been heavy im 
ports of noils for the last three or 
four months the Government stock 
report shows that total noils held by 
dealers and manufacturers were 900,- 
000 Ibs. smaller Sept. 30 than on June 
30. During this period it may also 
be mentioned that the domestic output 


showed some increase. Comparing 
Sept. 30 report with that of a year 


ago noil stocks are shown to be I,- 
095,000 lbs. smaller. The following 
table gives the situation, for the 
period March-September, (000 omit- 


ted) : 
Dealers Mfrs Total 
Ibs. lbs Ibs 
March 31, 1926 2,640 6,184 8,824 
June 30, 1926.... 3,089 5,633 8,722 
Sept. 30, 1926.... 2,7” 5,046 7,816 
Sept. 30, 1926.... 2,704 6,207 8,911 
Boston, though by far the larger 


market for wools; has-to yield the first 
place to Philadelphia in noils though 
by a slight margin only. Average 
September holding for Boston dealers 
during the last five years was 1,159,- 
000 Ibs. while for Philadelphia the 
average holding was 1,292,000 Ibs. 


The 
tion: 


following table shows the situa 


September, 1926 
September, 1925 
September, 1924. 
ember, 1923. 
September, 1922.. 


Sept 





° R12, 00% 
Total U. S. noil imports for year 
1926 are likely to run well behind 


those of 1925 in spite of the fact that 
there have been heavy arrivals during 
the last four or five weeks. The aver- 
age yearly import of noils is prac- 
tically equivalent to the average quar- 
terly holding of foreign and domestic 
noils. Imports for the period Janu- 
ary-September of this year amount to 
2,604,000 lbs. which is well behind 
imports for similar period last year 
and about on a par with imports for 
similar period in 1922. Total im 
ports covering the last four years are 
as follows: 


lbs 


1922 ..... ae 3,980,000 
1923 Caos c 8,574, 00% 
TIDE ccc cenceseces ccccsvceseveccsceneeoes 10, 884,000 
1925 7, 469, 000 


Noil prices over the last five years 
have shown wide fluctuations and this 
is clearly perceivable even when quar- 
terly average prices are compared. 











Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Viaginie 

Fine delaine........ 404 

Fine clothing 
blood 
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‘ blood 
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Peta maeseate. Bisel ein 
( Scosred Basie) 


Northern, 12 mo.. 
SOUCHOTM, 2S WR cccccceces 






ol. _*: 05 
90— .93 


(Scoured Basis) 
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Pulled—Eastern 
(Seoured Basis) 










-1.08—1.10 

-93— .95 
PEE: sncte oe mawe Mecncce a wn 
CRE ocpscone -738— .75 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
DOGwIO BRO. csc ccccscsecccsd del 


Do. Bis 0 840s mn. 6 on 6:0 «6c ee 
Fine fine medium........ 


#2 piecd :: eeccccece 
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Mohate—Deusestie 
Best combing ....... 
Best carding 





Wool Waste 

Lap— 
Fine White 
Wee GURNEE 4g cecccsceses 
— White Worsted— 


-1.12—1.15 
88— .90 












-83— .87 





Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine ‘ ‘ 


Ca 
We WOO. nccccccctccce 6 
Medium white .......... .88— 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Ge an iacceewudeees 40—43 
PENN a 6 6.6.46 '<00:0 460s were 38—40 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Scoured Basis—Cape: 
Super 12 months......... -95—1.00 
Super 10-12 months...... 88— .92 
— : 


Cee eee eee ee eee eee 


Cee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
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Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 








Ce ere ee 42—43 
Mbaltke wein singe wee wa pieles aes 40—41 
lek riled oo a trai oretoes e's 37—88 
Buenos Aires: 

asc 60ss0ein ewe ores 29—30 

Oe MNT sa cancanqnes 27—28 

Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing ..... 

Szechuen ass’t 
Cordova 


eeeee 








Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos— 


ae 9 —9% 

En oe bare séuweeere 18 —19 

OME 5 ¥.6:o ¥esieme wines 6 — 6% 
Serges— 


Cee eee eee eee eee ewes 
eee ewww w ee eeeeeee 


ee 


Red 
Light Hoods 
Worsteds— 





BEET 6sscaneaes eh bane --. 9 —9% 
BOE sc cvcus cecaccoccces Sie O 
BIRS. . cccccevecccesosces Se © 


Between low 


the high 


the price of 1923 
price of 1925 
stretch of 50c per Ib. or 
general siecle 
accumulate 


and 
there is a 
more. Asa 
noil stocks 
downward. 
accurate ly and 
yet the following comparison of quar- 


when 
move 
This cannot be shown 


prices 


terly noil prices with quarterly noil 
stocks shows the situation to be as 
above indicated: 

Stocks 

Fir % Blo« Ibs 

Sept 926. 80« AR 7,816, 000 
Sept 92 $1.04 ¢ 8,911,000 
Sept 1924 $1.03 2 6, 860, 000 
Sept 1923 72 is 10, 990, 000 
Sept 1922 90 iy §, 599, 000 


Leisurely Wool Market 


Prices 





Fairly Firm—Mohair Im- 
ports Continue a Feature 
~The 


Boston. wool market is 


steady. Mills are not in the market in 
force and shopping around for limited 


quantities tor piecing out purposes are 
The 
market is not exactly quotably lower 
but there is an easier tone. The Street 
as a whole is cheerful over what ap- 
pear to be fair prospects for additional 
larger merchandising at the turn of 
the year. It is quite evident from the 
large receipts and shipments that a 
considerable bulk business has been 
done. But there the matter seems to 
Large business has not been 
commensurate with large _ profits. 
Traders had a poor year and 
there are some who claim there are too 
many persons engaged in the general 
wool business. Quite a few changes 
in personnel are pending, even in some 
of the largest houses. Though mill 
buying is slow at the moment owing 
to unseasonable weather which affects 
the psychology of the goods market 
and indirectly the mill man, the situa- 
tion is stable nor is there anything in 
sight to impart a bearish thrust to 
raw materials. The newly elected 
president of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association summed up the situation 
quite comprehensively in his address 
at the recent annual meeting wherein 
he said among other things: “There 
are factors which ought to make the 
coming year a better one for the wool 
trade: Wool prices seem to be stable 
and are not much above the cost of 
production; stocks of raw wool and 
finished goods are small; many mills 
are busier now than they have been for 
several months; the country as a 
whole is prosperous, which means 
good buying power.” 

Strength in the Australian markets 
is bolstering up prices in Boston. 
Business however is not rushing on 
Summer street and it is not at all cer- 
tain that current values will be main- 
tained. Considerable uncertainty has 
prevailed regarding the marketing of 
the fall clip of Texas wools. Summer 
street houses were however quite 
active on a fairly low price level re- 


able to find occasional weak spots. 


end. 


here 
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wy. J.WesrawarCo.| |[LA SOIE DE CHATILLON ||| Ganschovw 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


LIMITED 


(IAMILTON, CANADA Fabroil 


| RAYON iscose) | Pinions 


} Textile Engineers | Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. aa 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” CATAL 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool are 








We design, supervise con- 


struction and completely Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 


| 
| equip mills for any textile. 
1] 

| 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. e@ 
pee | etme Tog ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


leas 
WORSTED AND ara 
Vis rrewcl) SPUN VARIN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
euavecenra THOMAS H.BALL sew voew 


VIOLnNnc - _ un 
SELLING AGENT 
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Textile | 

and | 
Knitting 

Mill Machinery 










William Ganschow Company 
46 North Morgan St. Chicag 


SAN FRANCISCO) are . SALTLAKECG 
BIRMINGHAM PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


SEATTLE 
DETROIT 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Ra 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler  Fitti: 
Steel for Concrete Reinforci: 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, F 
Plates, Safety Treads, Bal 
— Small Tool, Mac! 
ools, etc 

Write for te Ryerson Jour 
and Stock List—the “key” 
Immediate Steel. 


Josepu T. Ryerson & SON in Inc 


Citenge, Milwaukee, St. Louis e 
Detroit, Buffalo, New York, Bost 







Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 












Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


CLEVELAND 



















Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building Att. 
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~ TOPS-NOILS” || ie PROMPT SERVICE 


PICARDED RIGHT PRICES 


Keep Your Spindles fully equipped with A\ Spunrayamn and Ra on-Worsted Blends BONE ORY 
Murdock Bobbin Holders ||| ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE.,NEW YORK CITY nal Ey 


CANADIAN — NTATIVES: WM. ta STEWART & v SONS, tt he fp 
in the perfection of your goods ; ——— 
Wok Aaso.y,, 
aan “YSmoor, 


Murdock & Geb Co., *®QXEiN 








"Gesac’ ‘Silk cane. Noils 
aan 1 ae S. FEATHER CO. 
mmiediate delivery 0 standar 


sizes and twists in colors guar- | PROCESSED WwW ASTE 110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


anteed. 








FAST 














L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of | 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. / 


Put up in proper form for 
WEAVING 


KNITTING 


Beck Rayon Co. 


200 GREENE ST. NEW YORK 


RAYON FIBRE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Main Office 
2601 No. Hancock St. 
PHILADELPHIA 













New England 
158 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





of hii ) th R AYON WG 


Aa caine, send you literature On COPS- CONES-SPOOLS 


his indispensable 


| ee oT Barr; Prompt- Efficient and Reliable - Sons crt 


CO | Seems IC YARN €0- 57 EAST MuST.NEW XS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. | 
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TEXTILE WORLD . 


Wool—Continued 


ranging 25-26c with 
me of the wool selling lower. At 


ound 25c per pound the clean cost 


; approximately 82c and this brings 


‘he short wool into competition with 


ne noils which are procurable at 83c 
r lower. 
Mohair in the market is steady and 
orts from the automobile industry 
te encouraging. The foreign 
ikets are quiet and a trifle easier. 
Stocks continue to accumulate in bond. 
ports for year to date have been 
ver than for many years and there 
1,000 bales arriv- 
and 208 bags of Turkey 
summer kid is quoted in 
first 40-44C, 
average 42-45c. Boston 
ports are holding up _ well 
wing a gain of approximately 16 
pounds as compared with last 
r, but Philadelphia imports have 
ned 34 million pounds and New 
rk s million pounds. 
Wool stocks held by 
of September 
mulation for any September 
e past five The 
ble shows the situation and covers 
h foreign and domestic holdings: 


Grease, lbs. 
298 S67 000 
223 888.000 
211,513,000 
182,505,000 
161,948,000 


ns no cessation, 
week 
Cape 


5 i ae 
o ¢ 


( 


Cape 
irkey fair 


manufacturers 
30 show smallest ac- 
during 


years. following 





Boston Wool Rece ipts 


‘eipts of domestic and foreign 
also impor ts at 


York for the 


he t Boston, 
idelphia and New 


k ended Nov. 22, based upon data 
led by the Market News Serv- 
f Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


Department of Agriculture, 











llows, in Ibs.: 
Week 
Ended 
Nov. 22 a 
4,519 131, 500, ( 
1, 688, 004 49 ) 
6, 207, ¢ 321,128, 280, 509, 06 
rs AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
1,688, 000 162, 869, 00% 49,009, 00 
aly ‘eres 90, 1, 676, ( 
¥ Yor 2, 278, ( 58, 249, 0 64, 083, ( 
5,764, 000 265,808,000 292, 765, Of 


(Quiet Market in Phila. 


Pulled Wool Dealers Say Specula- 
tion Caused Rapid Advance 


PHILADELPHIA.—There has been no 


r+ 1 
“17 


cular trend in wools this week as 
‘tas the local market has been con- 

ed, prices being nominally un- 
“anged but easier when dealers try 
lorce sales. An example of this 
racter is seen in the sale of 50,- 
lbs. of fine delaine recently which 
"8 moved to a mill at a cent under 
and two cents under the 
ns on this grade, being in 
le at a cent under the deal- 

asking price. Sales of 
nd fleece wools have been 
s basis but the total volume 
1 during the week has been small 
‘hile the market is undoubtedly 
ccount of lack of interest 
‘acturers there is no radical 
- prices on all grades. Deal- 
wered their asking prices 








were quoting 


which had been advanced rapidly and 
in many instances are willing to sell 
certain wools on the old price basis 
but find manufacturers and spinners 
reluctant to place orders, this being 
especially so in case of pulled wools. 
Manufacturers have seen dealers 
reduce their prices from the highest 
level reached and they now believe 
that by waiting longer they will be 
able to secure further reductions. As 
a result inquiries for territory and 
fleece wools have been spotty this 
week, sales being made only where a 
mill needs wools badly and finds a lot 
to suit them owned by a dealer will- 
ing to trade with them. 


Small Woolen Demand 

\ similar condition is reported in 
pulled an” scoured, demand 
quiet and prices slightly lower 
dealers endeavor to sell a manufac 
turer who has a little wool left in his 
warehouse. For example, dealers who 
raised prices of B supers during 
recent weeks from 83c to 88c within 
a comparatively short time found that 
when &8c to 9goc level for Bs was 
manufacturers reduced their 
commitments until during the last two 

weeks the market has become dull 

Dealers to Blame? 

A part of the responsibility for the 
ipid advance is placed upon 
pullers. Dealers pullers ad 
vanced prices more rapidly than the 
manufacturer 
during a large part of the time pullers 
identical 


being 
when 


reached 


also 
assert 


was willing to pav. as 


dealers’ prices 
that manufacturers 
p: ving dealers. In other 
is a feeling that at least a part of the 
blame for present dullness may be 
explained by speculation by certain 
factors that caused prices to advance 
than manufacturers could fol- 
low. They believe trading will start | 
again in volume at the lower level now 
procurable. 


Hosiery Mill Trend 


(Continued from page 34) 


with those were 


words, there | 


a 
higher 





which is on the 
face of it, impossible in the case of a | 
small mill that could not keep a dye- | 
house of its own sufficiently em- | 
ployed to make it profitable. In this | 
connection it is possible the smaller | 
mills will not find their dyeing charges | 
to be as low as in the city, although | 
no rule can be given in this connec- 
tion, each individual mill meeting dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Whatever may be said on either | 
side the facts indicate that for what | 
appears to them to be good reasons | 
many factors in Philadelphia full- | 
fashioned hosiery trade have already | 
gone to towns outside of the city to 
start new plants and others are or are | 
now considering following their ex | 
ample. Whether this trend is a tem- | 
porary one or will continue to develop 
into still larger proportions remains 
for the future to determine. At this 
time the labor factor is the main one 
causing this new movement and many. 
believe this will become more influen- | 
tial in the immediate future. 


Largman, Gray Co.. 


Booklet 
No. 221 


Built in three distinct Types 
Type D for WORSTEDS 


Scours in 25% less time 
@y 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 
66 Mill Street =i “i 


—— See clls 
CONSOIL IDATED T EXTILE 
———(_ aoe 


Orange, Mass. 


Mixing G Grinding 


Machinery tor 


VAT COLORS 


No. 9 Water Cooled Mill 


Send for_new circular No.{T-1 
“‘ Textile Color Grinding! Machines ” 


Chas. Ross @ Son Co. 


Makers of Mixing & Grinding Machinery Since 1869 


154 Classon Ave. Brooklyn, N Y. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





NATIONAL ERIE BLACK RF 


A new Direct Color 


S a companion product to National Erie Black BF, 
being of excellent solubility, dyeing level, and 
staining acetyl silks but slightly. 


It is highly recommended for the dyeing of reddish 
shades of black and gray on cotton, rayon, pure and 
tin-weighted silks, and cotton and silk hosiery. As 
a speck dye, National Erie Black RF will be found 
desirable because of its good cold dyeing properties. 


The usual after-treatment with formaldehyde greatly 
improves its fastness to washing. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 


Novembe, 27, |' 








range 


Imp: 
Tsin 


[my 
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Tar Pitch 


Searce and 


Coal 
Expensive in France 


According to the “Journal des 
Charvonnages” otf Oct. 16, 1926, 
pitch has been difficult to obtain in 
France even at 140. shillings per 
metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, since the 
British strike. Much of the pitch 
ming to France now is derived 


from the United States although for 
the most part it is sold through Brit- 
sh brokers. The current price in 
France for pitch, when obtainable, 
ipproximates 1,200 francs per ton or 
110 to 120 ftranes for the go to 
los required in the production 
ton of patent fuel. Before the 


tron 
[00 


t one 


war the price of pitch in’ France 
ranged from 40 to 60 gold francs per 
ton (Trade Commissioner Daniel 


|. Reagan, Paris, France.) 

Imports of Aniline Dyes Into 
Tsingtao, China 

Imports ot aniline dyes into the 
port ot Tsingtao, China, declined 
harply from $489,188 in 1924, to 
$201,852 in 1925. The former figure 


resents speculation and overstock- 
ng, Which in addition to disrupting 
the 1925 market, is still affecting the 
220 demand, it being understood 
that arrivals for the first six months 
ave been only about one-third of the 
1925 undertakings. (Consul W. R. 


Dorsey, Tsingtao, China.) 











Miscellaneous Chemicals 
Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 —1 4 
Iron Free ........... 200 —206 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 314 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
PP, Ws ak vs tae cee 544— 7 
Bleach powder, per 100 
ib. works, carloads.. 200 — 2 40 
Blue HOGG. ésisescssesns 5 — ... 
Calcium Arsenate ....... ™% 9% 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
| GOES cecesvcccccs 5144— 9 
| TOGO oaxcee Ser apaes 4— 4% 
Copperas, ton ......... 12 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar....... 21 — 21 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib... 130 — 200 
0 rmaldehyde Spot ... 9— 9 
Gi iuber Salts, 100 Ib. 80 —1 20 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbis. 30 — 32 
CADB .ecssccccccceces 31%— 33% 
Yellow Crude ....... 30 — 32 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 23 — wD 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 
hite (crystals) .... 14 — 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 325 — ... 
Po assium—Bichromate 84— 81, 
ulorate crystals 8%— v 
5 rmangan, tech..... 14%— Ww 
Si = eae 44,— 5 
ChrOMAEE 2... 000000 6— 6 
sulphite, 35%...... 1 » 1 6 
CRE cca kbescecuaass 9 — 9% 
OOD as avcatauvns 384— 3% 
russiate, yellow..... 10 — 10% 
Iphite, 60% fused. 3%— 4 
a 0% crystals ...... 2144— ae 
Tartar emeti¢, tech.... 29 — 31% 
I CPPS: bhcanccua 41%4— 42 
hloride, 50 deg.... 177 — 17% 
, Oi Oe ks esacee 64 — 66 
Z EE aves kone 9%— 10 
Acids 
A c, 28% per 100 lb. 3 = — 3 50 
C ; ” crystals — os. 
F he SOE 5 cass seca 10% 11 
La bi bbw aees eas 5yQ— 7 
Mu iatie, 18 deg. per 
; lb. in tank cars. 8S — 9 
Ni -‘c, 86@42 deg. per 
Wc esvevcnanhuns* 00 — 6 75 
ORANG cc seaneaddane eos 10%— 11% 
Su uric, 66 deg. per 
t in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
MAP ONe ec erecck nawenes 2— 2% 





TEXTILE WORLD 


German Dyes in Japan 


German Dye Trust, With Selling Offices in Kobe, Continues to 
Dominate This Market 


Pp esPite the 

applicable to German dyes since 
the war, that industry continues to 
dominate the Japanese market, and at 
present is supposed to have stocks on 
hand sufficient for normal sales for a 
year and a half. The German Dye 
Trust maintains elaborate selling 
organization in Kobe, which, although 
somewhat reduced recently, to 
canvass the dve-consuming industries 
intensively and by reason of the flexi- 
ble export policies of the home office, 
to make price and other 
according to 


The 


licensing system 


an 


is able 


concessions 
exigencies. 


ot 


market 
maintenance 
stocks accumulated during 
three years under the import 
duties in effect prior to April 1, 1926, 
is naturally a great advantage. 
considerable they are, is indicated by 
the comparative imports into Japan 
since the beginning of 1923, as shown 
by the table in the fourth 


heavy spot 
the last 
lower 


How 


column 
recently 
system of selling to 
whereby stocks 
are delivered to textile mills and other 
purchasers against when 
used and at the then current domestic 
prices. 


The Dye Trust has 
augurated a new 


Japanese consumers, 


a 


payments 


This is obviously an attractive 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. + da 4 
Borax, Crys. bbis...... 54— . 
Potash, carbonate, 80— 
MED cccdceauneceees - 6% 
Caustic, "88-92% meee TK 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 143 — 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 1% —168 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 2 
a 76% per 100 
_ PES er 320 — 3 90 
oatee es 310 — ... 
BO: BOP Gis cesssecs - 110 —13 
ie Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 20 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg........ 10 — 12 
Gambier, liquid ....... 12%— ... 
Hematine, crystals .... 144— 2 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 12 — 16 
Indigo—Madras ....... 130 — ... 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
DOGG onenne eawss 8 10 
CET sn can ccen dees 146— 2 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
WETUNES. acces sevssee 7— ™% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
GO, deaxssvacescee 6 — 7 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
51 deg = 64y— 7 
Mxtrect “stainless +e eT 
Tanniec Acid, tech...... 3% — 4 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Naphthol, ref.... 909 — 5 
RES a6ns Chess ee bee 8 60 — 65 
Alpha Naphthylamine.. 33 — 87 
PL ne 6b — 17 
DEE -casisasatavesass 22 — 24 
Beta Naphthel, sub- 
NE shisha 60-90% 5 — 60 
| ea 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ....... 30 32 
Metaphenylene Dia 
WE ao a5 Sas eke G04. e Ont 90 — 95 
Paranitraniline ........ 48 - 50 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3......, 12 — 13 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
ME: ba budka cae eakeat 20 — 
RE arises daechecuee 8u— 9 
ee ee eer ee 9 — 10% 
Stearic Acid, double 
DIOUSES. cccccccvcccces 13 — 13% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 10 — 12 


dumping policy 
in the 


sales will be 


find it diffict 
account of 
and 


German 


case of in 


a tendency to a 


tities of colors 

would reduce the 
can and other fi 
seems unlikely t 





their 
intra-national 
Trust 
following its 


ds 


ilt to 


is 


occ 


digo, 


dmit 


made in 


mark 
reign 
hat 


looser 


asion 


compet 


also re 


traditional 


for 


de 
instance). 
rhis is not unwelcome to the Japanese, 


selling system for the consumer, which 
American and other 
may 
on 

tion 
Phe 


to be 


foreign producers 


e with 


organiza- 
competition. 


ported 
price- 
mands 


except from the standpoint of cus 
toms duties received, since the great 
bulk of German licensed dyes are not 
produced locally. 

It is doubtful that the consumption 
ot German dyes will be greatly stimu 
lated when the pending commercial 
treaty between Japan and Germany 
becomes effective. While the treaty 
will not formally discriminate against 
competitive German colors, they will 
still be subject to an agreement pre 
venting the import of such dyes ex 
cept in accordance with the wishes of 
the Japanese Government. There may 


specified quan 


Japan, 
et for 
dyes, 
total 


materially increased, 


which 


Ameri- 


but it 
rerman 


The 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood do- 


ME Ge deesetaawecas 50 — 55 
Dextrine-Potato ....... T144— 8 
Corn, bags, 100 lb.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbls, 100 Ib...... 434 — 4 39 
Gum, British, 100 Ib... 437 — ... 
MG GT cae wewsckexe 464 — ... 
Ears 314— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 332 — 8 42 
OS 359 — 3 69 
Do. thin boiling, 
bags, 100 Ib........ 392 — 402 
Se Pe waccescenawen 419 --429 
Uo cianaes an waeate 64%-- ... 
EN Ua vknecne ene awes 9 — 9% 
MR eb sb ac cen sees 614— 7 
Zepeces GeGr .......0 31, 5u, 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid). 233 — 35 
Black c Yolumbia FF. 50 — 60 
Blue, RE ee 24 — 32 
Blue, ae ordinary. 60 — 80 
Bine, 8 GL........- 200 — 2 50 
Blue, 4 GL....... 23 a5 
Blue Sky, FF.... 95 — 1 50 
Blue, Fast, RL...... 1909 — ... 
Blue, Solamine.. 2 00 a 
Benzo Azurine........ 75 od) 
a 40 60 
Brown, M. ee 70 - 90 
Brown, Congo G..... 85 <n 
Brown, Congo R.....  _ te 
ere 60 - 90 
CIN Ms chew ees canes oe — 90 
Orange, Congo....... 60 ey 
Orange, Fast S...... 1 70 eas 
MO, PONS Wake dscns 80 90 
Red, Congo.. 3 40 50 
Benzo Purpurine, ‘4B 40 - 60 
Benzo Purpurine 
a dee ans cedahes 1 3 1 50 
Scarlet : BA ‘ 150 . 
Scarlet, BS ee wen 
Scarlet, 8 BS a a ee 
Scarlet, Diamine B. ce eee ee 
Violet N. . 110 —120 
Yellow “chrysoph- 
ae ree 6 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 - 95 
Developing Colors 
RR MEGS i.e wa cena 40 60 
Black Zambesi....... +s. — 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. a 
Orange, developed.. 250 — ... 
PEEMAUBIERG. 60.00 ceccces 100 —115 


(3223) 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


removal of the formal embargo on 
German goods is, nevertheless, a dis- 
advantage to American producers be- 
cause of the greater uncertainty in 
authorizing specific shipments, accord- 
ing to Commercial Attache C. E, 
Herring, Tokyo, Japan. 

Imports of dyes from Germany, the 


United States, and Switzerland, the 

three chief countries of origin, since 
1923, were as follows: 

Imports of Coal Tar Dyes (ia 

thousands of yen) 

Country of Origin 1923 1924 1925 1926 

(5 mos.) 

Germany 8, 404 10,353 3, 860 1,889 

United States 69 977 959 209 

Switzerland $42 870 589 330 

(Yen=par $0.4985 1923—$0. 4858; 1924—0. 4119; 

1925-——$0. 4104 1926 mos, average—$0. 4571.) 


I. G. Aequires 50% Interest in 
Leading Firm of Spanish Dye- 
stuffs 


Che Fabricacion Nacional de Color- 


antes y Explosivos, S. A., Barcelona, 
Spain, has been authorized by royal 
decree of the Presidency of the 


of Ministers, dated Sept. 
trom 75 to 50% 
capital of the company which must be 


to secure the 


Council 
1920, 


19, 


to reduce the 
Spanish owned in order 
benetits to national indus- 
tries under the Royal Decree of April 
1924. This company has a nomi- 
nal capital of repre- 
sented by 14,000 shares of 500 pesetas 
2,000,000 
bearing 6°, interest, and was 
by the fusion in September, 


accore led 


30, 
7,000,000 pesetas, 
each, and a bonded debt of 
pesetas, 
formed 


1922, of four of the principal Spanish 















































Red, Dev. 7 BL...... 25 — 
Dear, De. csecccs 250 — 
Sulphur Colors— 
ere 4— & 
Oe ee we —- ww 
OOO, BOUT so ccccéccnec 5 — © 
DD cunwesveoucdewows 200 — 6 
i SOONER 55 — 1 50 
Green, OVO. .cc6cee 23 — 580 
ER a xccadanwa sae’ 45 — 580 
Basic Colors 
rer 909 —100 
Bismark Brown...... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ......... 400 — 6 
Fuschine crystals..... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green...... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue....... 110 1B 
Methyl violet......... 80 —115 
Rhodamine B, ex‘ 
COG ee coenconvernen 550 — 600 
| ae 1 45 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 
Acid Colors 
Naphthol blue blk.. 3 — 60 
Naphth lamine |}: lack 
G Brose ‘ . “wo — 55 
Alizarine ‘saphirol.. 275 — 400 
Alka DIGG. cdcesc cces 3 2 3 50 
DOT x hong ewe: 75 — 1 30 
Induline (water solu 
ON Se Pre 656 — 80 
Soluble Blue......... 3 00 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 7— 5 
Sulphone Blue R.. 60 - 95 
Patent Blue A... FB — ws 
Rescorcin brown..... 80 90 
Guinea green......... 1 00 — 2 20 
Wool green §8........ 70 1 70 
QAR This cc ccicccsees 24 30 
Orange GG crys. 60 a 
Acid Fuchsine . 80) 4) 
Azo.eosine G - 65 82 
Crocein scarlet........ 1158 — 1 30 
Past SOG Bicecs veuexs 50 — 65 
Ce. . eer 135 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 - aot 
F. Light Yellow 3 G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow.... 135 —1 40 
Chrome Colors— 
Alis, Black B......... 2 00 aie 
Diamond Black PV... 70— ... 
Chrome Blue Black.. 409 — 50 
Chrome Brown....... 60 —123 
Chrome Green........ Hm —180 
Chrome Yellow....... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14 14% 


